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CHAPTER LI 


INTRODUCTION 


1, The Froblem of the Digzeriation 
The problem of this dissertation is to discover the 


role of the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church in 
the formation of the Lutheran Church in America, which was 
constituted in 1962 by a consolidation of four general 


church bodies, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 


the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Finnish Evan. 


gelical Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran Church in 
America, As necessary background for an understanding of 
this role, the role of the confessional writings in the 
history of American Lutheranism in general and of the Augus- 
tana Evangelical Church and, of the United Lutheran Church 


in America in particular will also be taken into account, 


2, Definitions 


In this diss8ertation the term confessional writings 
refers to the generally accepted confesslonal writings of 


the Lutheran Church contained in the Book of Concord of 


1580, comprising the following documents: the generally 
accepted creeds of the ancient church, namely, the Apostles' 
Creed, the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian Creed, the un- 


altered Augsburg Confession of 1530 and the Apology of the 


I 


} 
Augsburg Confession of 1531, the Smalcald Articles of 1537 


and the Treatise on the Power and Primacy of the Pope of 
the same year, the Small and the Large Catechisms of Martin 
Luther of 1529, and the Formula of Concord adopted in 1577, 
Not all of these writings have been acknowledged as of 
equal authority within the TIutheran Church, and at various 
times other documents have been accorded confess1onal 
status within the Lutheran Church, but these are the gener- 
ally accepted s8ymbolical or confess1lonal writings of. the 
Lutheran Church, which are recognized as being in 80me 
gense normative for the aoctrine and practice of the LIu- 
theran Churenh, 

For. the purposes of this dissertation, the most re- 


cent English translation of the Book of Concord will be 


used for all quotations from the confessional writings, un- 
less otherwise indicated, 

The term role is used in this dissertation through- 

out in accordance with its Secondary meaning as "a function 

performed by someone or 8omething in a particular situation, 


process, or operation, "© The term normative is employed 


throughout in accordance with its definition as "creating, 


1. The Book of Concord; The Confessions of the Evangelical 


Lutheran Church, trans, and ed, Theodore G, Tappert et 
al. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1959), 


2, Webster's Third New International Dictionary of the 
8h Language, Unabridged (Springfield, Mass,: 
G, and C, Merriam Co,, 1961), 


prescribing, or imposing a norm," while the term norm it- 


s8elf is used in accordance with its primary meaning as "an 
authoritative rule or standard, "+ 

In 1948 the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of - 
North America changed its name to the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, For the sake of simplicity as well as 
clarity this church body will be referred to throughout 
this dissertation by its more familiar title of the Augus- 
tana Synod, except in the cage of footnotes and quotations, 
Similarly the United Lutheran Chureh in America will be re- 
ferred to throughout as the United Lutheran Church, the 
Pinnish Evangelical Lutheran Church by its more familiar 
title of the Suomi Synod, and the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Chureh by its earlier title of the Danish Lutheran 
Church. Finally, it should be noted that the term Chureh 1s 


capitalized in this qdissertation whenever it refers to the 
\ 


universal Chureh or whenever it is used as a Proper noun, 
3. Limitations 


Tn this dissertation T shall restrict myself for the 
most. part to the official declarations of the church bodies 
under discussion and the public statements of their leading 
theologians and officials, The private opinions and judg- 
ments gxpressed by various members of these church bodies 


will be taken into account only insofar as they help to 


l.,,- Ibid, 


illuminate and interpret the official declarations and con- 
stitutions of the churches themselves, TI $8hall further 
1imit the scope of my investigation to the history of only 
two of the antecedent bodies of the Lutheran Church in 
America, namely, the Augustana Synod and the United Luther- 
an Church, My reasons for 80 restricting the s8cope of my 
investigation are two-fold: 

1, Primary Sources are not available in Englisn for 
much of the history of the Danish and Finnish churches in- 
volved in this merger, 

2, Examination of the "Official Record®* of the 
Joint Commissilon on Lutheran Unity, which negotiated the 
Agreement of Consolidation on the basis of which the Lu- 
theran Chureh in America came into existence in 1962, makes 
it clear that «he major points at is8vue in the negotiations 
leading to the formation of the Lutheran Church in America 
were those represented by the differing traditions of the 
Augustana Synod and of the United Lutheran Church, Where 
the two smaller church bodies contributed significantly to 
the s8haping of the theological basis of the ILutheran Churenh 
in America, this will be duly noted in the course of the 


diss8ertation, 


hk. Previous Research in the Field 


C 


To the best of my knowledge there has been no re- 


Search as yet on the role of the confessional writings in 


the formation of the Lutheran Church in America, There 
has, of course, been a good deal of research on the general 
historical development of Lutheranism in America, particu- 
larly auring the nineteenth century, but comparatively 
little on that of more recent times. A number of 8studies 
have appeared recently which have traced the development 
of particular Lutheran church bodies down to the present, 
but these have been written primarily from the viewpoint 
of the church historian, Much intensive research has been 
done in Germany and Scandinavia on the role of the confes- 
81onal writings in the Lutheran Church, but comparatively 
1ittle has been done along this line in America, 

In 1957 the Lutheran World Pederation, meeting in 
Minneapolis, assigned its Theological Commission the topic 
"The Confession in the Life of the Church®* as the theme for 
its next main vperiod of study, As a regult of the studies 
made pursuant to tris directive, two volumes were publisned 


in 1963, the one entitled The Church and the Confessions : 


The Role of the Confessions in the Life and Doctrine of the 


Lutheran Churches, and the other entitled Church in Fellow- 


ghip: Pulpit and Altar Fellowship Among Lutherans .* These 


studies provide the most recent and authoritative data for 


1, Vilmos Vajta and Hans Weissgerber (eds.), (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1963), 


2, Vilmos Vajta (ed.), (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1963), 


an understanding of the present s8ituation in world Luther- 
anism with respect both to the contemporary role of the 
confessional writings and the related question of pulpit 
and altar fellowship, These studies, however, are @x- 
tremely condensed - by virtue of the fact that they cover 
80 wide a field, and are intended to serve only as the 
basis for further studies, They have been most helpful in 
the writing of this dissertation. 

Early in 1966 there appeared a volume which is rel- 


evant to the topic of this dissertation entitled Documents 


of Lutheran Unity by Richard C, Wolf, Unfortunately, this 


valuable 8ource- book appeared too late to be of use in the 


writing of this dissertation, 


5, The Method of the Dissertation 


The method of research that will be used in this 
diss8ertation will be both historical and systematic; 1.e., 
it will be my endeavor to discover the role of the con- : 
fessional writings of the Lutheran Church in the historical 
development of the Augustana Synod and of the United Luther- 
an Chureh, the role of the confessional writings in the 
actual formation of the Lutheran Church in America, and 


gome of the theological implications of these developments, 


1. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966), 


CHAPTER LIL 


THE ROLE OF THE CONFESSIONAL WRITINGS IN 
AMERICAN LUTHERANISM PRIOR TO 1918 


1, During the Colonial Period, 1625 to 1775 


i, General Background 

The roots of American Lutheranism lie deep in the 
history of Europe following the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, The different movements and developments 
in the history of the Lutheran Church in the United States 
reflect faithfully the shifting s8cene across the as * 
whence the founders of the Lutheran Church in America came, 
If one would understand the changing role of the confes- 
8ilonal writings of the Lutheran Church in American Luther- 
anism one must always keep in mind the close connection 
between European and American developments in this field, 

The first Lutheran 8ettlements in the New World 
were made at a time when the authority of the confessional 
writings in the Lutheran Churches of Europe was 8econd only 
to that of the Scriptures, This was the age of orthodoxy, 
when the great s8cholastic theologians of the Tutheran Church 
ruled gupreme on the basis of the final and infallible au- 
thority of the Scriptures and of the confesslonal writings 
based upon the Scriptures, The first major protest against 


7 


orthodoxy within the Lutheran Church was made by Philip 


Jacob Spener, who was born January 13, 1635 in Upper Al- 
8ace, In 1666 he was called as pastor of a Lutheran church 
in Frankfurt/Main and there he began his great work of 
practical reform, Because of his dominant emphasis on the 
need for personal piety, he and his ass0ciates came to be 
knom as "Pietists,"? 

By. 1750 Pietism had gained the victory throughout 
the Lutheran Churches in Germany, extending its influence 
far and wide through the hundreds of pastors graduated 
from the University of Halle, The victory of Pietism re- 
8Ulted in a general weakening of the authority of the 
confesslonal writings s8upplanted as they were by the two- 
fold principle of the exclusive authority of the Scriptures 
and the appeal to personal experience, As Frofess0r 
Richard points out, Spener 8till "insists that the Sym- 
bolical Books should be studied, but studied in 8ubordi- 
nation to the Holy Seripture and with reference to the 
intention of the fathers."* The later Pietists were not 
80 careful to safeguard the authority of the confessional 
writings as Spener, however, and they came more and more 
to neglect the confessional woitiiine in favor of the culti- 


vation of the spiritual life, 


l, James W, Richard, The Confessional History of the Lu- 


Saran Ghurol. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society., 190%), PD. 547, 


2. ibid., DP. 553. 


— 


The victory of Pietism over orthodoxy prepared the 
way for the 8ucceeding age of rationalism, The philosophers 
of the Enlightenment were quick to exploit the opening of - 
fered to them by the weakening of the authority of the con- 
fessional writings under the influence of Pietism and for 
a time even formed a close alliance with the Pietists at the 
University of Halle, During the age of rationalism the au- 
thority of Sceripture itself was forced to give way to the 
authority of reason and common 8ense, Not until the nine- 
teenth century did the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church once again receive recognition as the classic expres- 
s8ion of +%he Christian faith within the Lutheran Church, The 
confessional revival in the Lutheran Churches of Germany and 
Scandinavia during the nineteenth century had momentous con- 
Sequences for Lutheranism in America, occurring as it did at 
the height of German and Scandinavian immigration to this 


country, 


ii, Early Lutheran Settlements in America 

The earliest Lutheran 8ettlers in America came to 
the Dutch colony of New Netherland, * Lutheranism, however, 
was proscribed in the Dutch colony and not until 1649 did 


the Lutherans succeed in establishing their own congregation 


in New Netherland, the oldest Lutheran congregation 8till in 


existence in America, The first and second pastors of this 


1, Abdel Ross Wentz, A B H L 
America (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg ms TLLIP = <. 


«2 | 
WS; 
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congregation were deported by the Dutch, and not until the 
gurrender of the Dutch settlements to the English in 166% 


were the Lutherans granted official permission to call their .. 


own pastor, In 1669 Pastor Jacob Fabritius arrived to take 
charge of this Lutheran congregation, twenty years after its 
organization, 4 
The first regular Lutheran minister in America had 

arrived gome thirty years earlier in connection with the 
colony of New Sweden on the Delaware, founded in March, 
1638, "Here for nearly two centuries a 8uccession of thirty- 
five devoted Lutheran pastors ministered to the colonists in 
at least 8ix Swedisn churches, ** That the new 8ettlement 
was to be governed in accordance with the s8trict Lutheranism 
then prevailing in Sweden is indicated by the instruction 
given in 1642 to Governor Printz of New Sweden by the 
Swedish Crown: 

Above all things, shall the Governor consider 

and 8ee to it that a true and due worsnip, 

becoming honor, laud and praise, be paid to 

the Most High God in all things, and to that 

end all proper care |shall be taken that divine 

Service be jealously performed according to 

the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Council 

of UpsaJa, and the ceremonies of the Swedish 

Church, 
While the Swedish Lutheran pastors on the Delaware minis- 
tered also to German and Dutch Lutherans in New York and 


Pennsylvania, their numbers were too small to register much 


1, Ibid., Ps. 12, 


2, Quoted in Os iii iii den Ei 
Lutheran Church, Pp. 001, 


influence outside the confines of the Swedish colony itself, 


Following the Revolutionary War the Swedish archbishop re- 
called all of his pastors and thus brought to an end the 
history of Swedish Lutheranism in America until the opening 
of a new chapter with the later Swedish immigration in the 


nineteenth century, 


11il, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 

When Professor Francke at Halle University 8elected 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1741 for the work of the Lu- 
theran Church in America, "he sent precisely the right man 
to bring about the organic unity of the parishes into the 
larger church, ** Generally recognized as the Patriarch of 
American Lutheranism, Muhlenberg left an enduring monument 
to his labors in the formation of the Ministerium of Penn- 
Sylvania in 1748, the first Lutheran s8synod in America and 
the "Mother Synod®* of American Lutheranism, ae Ws 
gynod did not have a constitution until 1778, it was founded 
on firm Lutheran principles, as evidenced by the structure 
of the liturgy prepared for the use of all congregations 
as88o0ciated with the Ministerium in 1748, © Further evidence 


of the strong confessional basis of the Lutheran churches 


gathered in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania can be seen in 


1, Wentz, A Bagic Higtory of Lutheraniam in America, Þ. 38. 
2, 5, EB, ao tg Bit ns ah i Laine 


Go 1C . Ry Near Chu 4 " Nc 1 AMlE _ 
ca Philadelphia: Toneral LOOT Publication House, 
1912), Þ. 2%, Cited hereafter as Ochsenfore, Documentary 


History of the General Council. 


the confess8ional pledge of John Nicholas Kurtz, the first 
minister to be ordained by this body in 1748, who promised 


"to teach in my congregation nothing , , , but what har- 


monizes with the Word of God and the Confessions of the 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, and, to this end, to study them 
diligently, *: Also, the congtitution for St, Michael's 
Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, framed by Muhlenberg in 
1762, 8tates that 

the now-living teachers and their regularly 

called 8uccess0rs 8hall , , , proclaim, , 

God 's Word in conformity with the foundation 

of the Apostles and Prophets and in accord- 

ance with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,2 
Finally, the constitution for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
begun in 1772, completed in 1778 and adopted in 1781, states 
that "every minister professes that he holds the Word of God - 


and our Symbolical Books in doctrine and life, 


1, Documentary History of the Evangelical —_— Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Ad jacen ates: Proceedings 
of the Annual Conventions from 1748 to 182 MNhiladelphia: 
Board of Publication © e General Counc of the Evan- 


gelical Lutheran Chureh in North America, 1898), Þ, 21. 


Cited hereafter as Documentary History of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, 


2, Quoted in Vergilius Ferm, The Crisis in American Luther- 
an Theology: A Study of the Is88ue between American Luther- 


anlsm 01d = heranism (New York: The Century Co.,, 
27), PP. ed hereafter as Ferm, The Cris!s in 


American Lutheran Theology. 


Quoted in Ochgenford, Documentary History of the General 
Council, Þ. 40. 


2, B 


i, An Age of Rationalism 

With the death of Muhlenberg in 1787, the Lutheran 
Church in America entered upon a new period characterized 
by confesslonal laxity and close fellowship with other Prot. 
estants, notably the Reformed in Pennsylvania and the Epis- 
copalians in New York, While the Lutheranism of the earlier 
period had been characterized by confessionalism of a plie- 
tistic type, the Lutheranism of this period is characterized 
by "a gradual disregard for any inherited confessional dis- 
tinctions and , , . an open fellowship with other Protestant 
communi ons, ** Thus, for example, the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


vania revised its constitution in 1792, leaving out all refer. 


ence to the confessional writings, This precedent was 


followed by the New York Ministerium in 1797, In 1803 the 
third Lutheran synod to be formed in America, that of North 
Carolina, makes no mention of the confesslonal writings in 
its constitution, In New York the influence of rationalism 
was especially pronounced under the leadership of Dr, Fred 
Henry Quitman, president of the Ministerium for twenty-one 
years from 1807 to 1628, Dr, Quitman was an avowed disciple 
of Professor Semler, "father of rationalien® at Halle, He 
prepared an English catechism in 1812 as a s8ubstitute for 
Luther 's Small Catechism, which denied the inspiration of 


the Seriptures and the validity of both the Apostles' Creed 


1, Ferm, The Crigis in American Lutheran Theology, Þ. 33. 


and the confessional writings, "Quitman was a man of com- 

manding presence and great intellectual force, and his enor- 
mous rationalistic influence persisted for a generation," 
Nevertheless, his influence was not unchallenged and in the 


end a reaction set in which restored the confessional writ- 


ings to their honored place in American Lutheranism, 


il, The General >ynod 

Part of the problem for Lutheranism in America was 
rYooted in its lack of any general organization to guide its 
disparate and geographically separated elements, The in- 
creasing awareness of the growing need for such a general 
union led the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 16158 to resolve 
"that the Synod thinks it were desirable if the various 
Evangelical Lutheran Synods in the United States were to 
stand in 8ome way or another in closer connection with eacn 
other ,"< Following correspondence with the North Carolina 
and New York 8synods, both favorable to the idea, the Minis- 
terium prepared and adopted a "Plan for a General Synoda®” at 
its annual convention in 1819 and sent it to the other Lu- 
theran 8ynods for discussion during the following year, At 
its convention in 1620 a formal call to a preliminary meet- 
ing of the proposed General Synod for the adoption of a con- 


stitution and the formal organization of the body was issued 


l,. Wentz, A Bagic History of Lutheranism in America, Þ. 7%. 


2. Documente Histo . » Minist m of Penr Ve 
Pe. 528, 


- 
- = 
> 


by the Pennsylvania Ministerium to be held October 22, 1820, 
At this meeting delegates were present from Pernsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina, and the newly organized Synod of 
Maryland and Virginia, The General Synod was thereupon orF- 
ganized and a constitution was formulated and adopted and 
gent to the synods for approval, to go into effect as 8o00n 
as three-fourths of the synods then in existence would have 
- adopted it, The first regular convention of the new body 
was held in 1821, to which Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and 
the Maryland and Virginia Synods sent delegates. However, 
in 1823 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania reversed itself and 
withdrew from the General Synod, thus deserting a movement 
which it had been instrumental in founding, This withdrawal 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 8eems to have been 0Cc- 
casloned mainly by strong opposition from the rural elements 


of - the Ministerium and by the strong hope for future union 


with the Reformed Church. Tn this hope, the Ministerium 


was influenced by developments in Germany, notably the 
Prussian Union of Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 1817, as 
well as by the close fellowship of Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations in Pennsylvania, 

For a time it seemed as if the General Synod would 
6011apse after the withdrawal of the Ministerium of Penn- 
8ylvania and the refusal of Ohio and New York to partici- 


pate. However, a promising young theologian by the name of 


l. Ochsenford, Documentary History of the General 
Council, Þ. . 


Samuel S. Schmucker 8ucceeded-in rallying the discouraged 
leaders of the General Synod and saved the Synod from dis- 
golution, In 1825 he was elected as the first profess0r 
of the new theological seminary founded by the General 
Synod at Gettysburg, where he served until 1870... 

Samuel 5, Schmucker was easily the outstanding 
Lutheran leader of his time, "Between 1820 and 1870, he 
led the General Synod, writing its organic documents and 


1 Although in his later career 


determining its policies," 
he was identified with the abortive attempt to revise the 
confessional writings of the Lutheran Chureh, in his youth 
he was instrumental in placing the new 8eminary at Gettys- 
burg on a 8strong confessional basis with the adoption of the 
statement that at this geminary would be taught "the funda- 


mental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, as contained in 


the Augsburg Confession, *2 


111, The Confessional Reaction 

During the early years of the nineteenth century the 
Lutherans in America were not sharply conscious 'of their 
distinctive doctrinal heritage, Common ties of nationality 


and language played a larger role in holding Lutherans 


1. Wentz, A Bagic History of Lutheranism in America, Þ., 8%. 


2, Minutes of the Proceedings of the General Synod of the 
gyvangelical Lutheran Church in the United States Con- 
vened at Frederick, Maryland, October, 1025, Þ. 5, 


quoted in Ferm, The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology, 
Po 79. 


together than a common confessional heritage... With the 


increase of denominational self-consciousness among all 

American Protestants we 8ee a parallel development of confes- 
8ilonal and denominational loyalty among the Lutherans as well, 
In this they agreed with many of their European brethren, As 


Moehlman informs us, 


toward the end of the Napoleonic epoch a new 
Lutheranism emerges, demanded by and corres- 
ponding to the new German nationalism, The 
doctrinal parallelogram consists of a christo- 
centric emphasis after the Pauline pattern, 

a feeling of s80lidarity with the confessional 
inheritance, a reawakening of the sacramental 
motives, and the 8significance of the church- 


concept, 
The European influence became particularly s8strong with the 
gharp rise in German and Scandinavian immigration beginning 
about 18%H0, "The great Lutheran immigrations in the nine- 
teenth century, with their strong infuslon of confesslonal 
elements into America, stamped the whole Lutheran church 
here as indelibly evangelical and forever doctrinally con- 
gervative, *- Although the new Lutheran immigrants played 
a major role in the development of an increased confess1ional 
loyalty among American Lutherans, they were not the only 
ones to stress the confessional writings as providing the 


norm and 8standard for Lutheran doctrine and practice, 


Wwentz, AB H L A » Do (9. 
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"The tide had begun to turn from confessional indifference 
to confessional loyalty even before the new immigrants from 
Europe had influenced the older body of Lutherans, ** 

The increased emphasis on the confesslonal writings 
of the Lutheran Church did not go unchallenged, Samuel 8, 
Schmucker led the battle against the confesslonal reaction, 
culminating in the "Definite Synodical Platform" of 1855, 
a proposal to amend the Augsburg Confession in the direc. 
tion of a more general Protestant statement ,© His efforts 
met with resounding defeat, The confessional reaction was 
too s8trong to be checked even by s0 brilliant and influen- 
tial a leader as Schmucker, Instead, "the post-Muhlenberg 
development of confesslonal laxity, open fraternity, and 
8pirit of independent thinking gradually gave way to strict 
confessilonal conformity, closed communion, and limited and 


prescribed 8phere of theological inquiry, */ 


3. After the Civil War, 1860 to 1918 


The General Synod, the General Council, 
and the United Synod of the South 


As already noted, the confessional reaction 
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characteristic of European Lutheranism after the Napoleonic 
Wars left its mark on American Lutheranism as well, As 
early as 1820, the Tennessee Synod under the influence of the 
redoubtable Paul. Henkel stated that "all doctrines taught by 
us . . . 8hall be in conformity to the holy Scriptures and 
the Augsburg Confession of faith, as near as pos8ible, "? By 
1850 the return to historic Lutheranism was well under way 
in all 8ections of the Lutheran Church in America, In that 
year, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania adopted a resolution 
stating that "we too have never renounced the Confessilons of 
our Church, but continue to regard them as faithful expos1- 
tiorm of the Divine Word .** In 1853 the  Ministerium of Penn- 
8Jlvania returned to the General Synod after thirty years ' 
absence, but with reservations and only after affirming the 
authority of "the collective body of the Symbolical Books *- 
of the Lutheran Chureh, 

This stand of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was in 
frank and open opposition to the position of the majority of 
the synods comprising the membership of the General Synod, 
for in 1845 that body had addressed a letter to the Evangeli- 
cal Chureh in Germany, in which it was stated that "in most 


l, LITER 'of the Evangelical Lutheran Tenneggee Synod, 
18320, Þ., 42, quoted in Ferm, The Crisis in American 


Lutheran Theology, P. 70, 


2. 1ish Minutes of the Ministerium of Pennaylvania 
CC DITIECSIY 1850), Þ. 12, quoted in Goheenfore, 


Documentary History of the General Council, Þ., 55, 


3, Ibid, (Reading, 1853), Þ. 32, quoted in Ochsenford, 
eumentary History of the General Council, Þ, 68, 


of our church principles we stand on common ground with the 
Union Church of Germany, The distinctive doctrines which 
Separate the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches we do not 


I prom this letter to the Definite 


consider ess8ential,” 
Synodical Platform of 1855 was' but a 8hort step, but it 

- proved to be the high water mark of confessional laxity in 
the General Synod, The confessional reaction had &et in 
and those who advocated the establishment of a common ground 
with the Reformed found themselves increasingly in the minor- 
ity, The influence of Schmucker and his ass0cilates steadily 
declined within the General Synod after the rejection of the 
Definite Synodical Platform of 1855, but the needs of contro- 
versy had been planted and were finally to nesult in the 
first major 8chism in American Lutheranism in the formation 
of the General Council in 1867, 

Here again the. Ministerium of Pennsylvania took the 
initiative as it had done in 1818 by is8ving a call for the 
founding of a new general body, more carefully based on the 
confessilonal writings of the Lutheran Church than the General 
Synod, At the time when this Ministerium re-entered the 
General Synod in 1853 it had carefully stipulated 

that, should the General Synod violate its Con- 
8titution and require of our Synod or of any 
Synod, as a condition of admisslon or of con- 
tinuation of membership, assent to anything 


conflicting with the old and long established 
faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, then 


l, Quoted in Ochsenford, Documentary History of the General 
Council, Þ. 63. 


# 
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our delegates are hereby required to protest 
against guch action, to withdraw from its 
Ses881ons, a o report to this body . + 


; Such an occasgion arose in 1864 when the Franckean Synod, no- 


torious for its disregard of the Lutheran Confessions, was 
admitted into the General Synod by a vote of ninety-seven to 
forty, with the proviso that it declare "its adoption of the 
doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession, as a 8ubstan- 
tially correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Word of God, "* This action was not acceptable to the 
delegates of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, who thereupon 
registered their protest and withdrew from the convention, 
This action was sustained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
"without, however, withdrawing the Ministerium from connec- 
tion with the general body , *- When the delegates from Penn- 
8ylvania arrived at the next convention of the General Synod 
in 1866, however, they were excluded by the President on the 
grounds of a parliamentary technicality and his lin Was 
gustained by the Synod by a vote of geventy-seven to twenty- 
four. After protracted debate, the Synod finally regolved 
that this Synod regarded the condition annexed 
by the Synod of Pennsylvania to the appointment 


of their delegates as contrary to that equality 
among the Synods composing this body. . . + 


I. 1ish Minutes of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
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The unfavorable influence since exacted by it 

render it very desirable that the s8aid condition 

be. rescinded by the Synod of Pennsylvania,1 

After this action by the Synod; the Pennsylvania 

delegates withdrew from the Synod, A few weeks later the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania held its regular convention at 
which time 1it declared its relationship with the GenerFal 
Synod dissolved, *bocauge of the conviction, that the task 
of uniting the conflicting elements in the General Synod 
has become hopeless, and the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally formed has signally failed, ** Thereupon a committee was 
formed to frame an invitation to all Lutheran Synods *which : 
confess the Unaltered Augsburg Confess8ion®I to join in a 
convention for the purpose of establishing a new union of 
Lutheran Synods, This convention took place on December 12-14%, 
1866, attended by delegates from 13 Synods, At this conven- 
tion a number of theses prepared by Dr, Charles Porterfield 
Krauth entitled "The Pundamental Principles of Faith and 
Church Polity®* were discussed and unanimously adopted by the 
convention with the solemn declaration that "we hold the 


following prineiples touching the faith of the church and its 
polity to be fundamental and of necessity presupposed in any 


Minutes of the General Synod (Fort Wayne, 1866), quoted 
in Ochsenford, tn tg History of the General Coun- 
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genuine Union of Evangelical LuTherFan Synoas .*. 


The first regular convention of the General Council 


was held the following year in Fort Wayne, Indiana, Novem- 


ber 20-26, 1867, Six Synods followed the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in diss8olving their connection with the General 
Synod and now united with four independent Synods in estab- 
1ishing the General Council, However, 


with the large Miss8ouri and Norwegian gynods 

+» » 8tanding wholly aloof from the Council], 
the withdrawal of the Joint Synod of Ohio at 
the first convention, and the German Towa 
Synod as8uming a Sem - official relation to the 
body, the prospects, at this first convention, 
for a general union of synods , . . Were any- 
thing but bright.2 


Nevertheless, the General Council made rapid progress in 
growth and consolidation during the next fifty years and 
had the gatisfaction of seeing its old rival, the General 
Synod , gradually adopt a confessional position differing 
1ittle from its own, These two general bodies came to- 
gether with the United Synod of the South in 1918 to form 
the United Lutheran Chureh in America, 

The United Synod of the South was composed of 

the southern synods which had separated from 


the General Synod over Civil War antagonisms 
plus the Holston, Mississippi, and Tennes8see 


Proceedings of the Convention Held by Repregentatives from 
Various Evangelical Lutheran Synods in e United States 
and Canada Accepting e Unaltered Augsburg Confesslon at 
Eee 1g, Pe December anc A.,D #66 (Pitts- 
807), Po. 9. quoted in Ochsenford, Documentary 
pK. of the General Council, Þ. 136. 
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8ynods, which had never belonged to the General 
Synod, 


The rapprochement between these three bodies, which made it 
possible to form the United Lutheran Church in 1918, will 


be discussed in &a later chapter, 


ii, The Synodical Conference 
While the Eastern Synods of the Lutheran Church were 

locked in doctrinal strife culminating in the withdrawal of 
8even Synods from the General Synod and the formation of the 
General Council in 1867, a new. brand of German Lutheranism, 
aggressive and polemical, was being established in the Mid. 
west under the leadership of C, F., VW. Walther in St, Louis, 
Mis8ouri, These Saxon Lutherans had refused' to participate 
in the Prussian Union of 1817 and as a consequence had suf. 
fered 8severe penalties which. led to their decision to emi- 
grate to the United States in 1839, In spite of. the defec- 
tion of their first leader, Mantin Stephan, the little band 
prospered and grew under the leadership-of C, F, MW, Walther 
and his colleagues, 

Fem 1839 to his death in 1887 the history of 

Mis8ouri Lutheranism is closely identified 

with the story of Walther's life, and he takes 

his place with Muhlenberg, Schmucker, and 


Krauth in the quartet of the most outstanding 
personalities in the nistory of the Lutheran 
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Church in America, 


The Mis8ouri Synod was organized in 1847 and 800n became 
one of the largest and most aggressive Lutheran bodies in 
America, In 1872 the Missouri Synod took the initiative in 
organizing the Synodical Conference, which, however, was 
not a merger of Synods but only an advisory body, 

The Missouri Synod, along with the other Synods 
a880ciated with it in the Synodical Conference, has the 
strictest confessional basis of all Lutheran bodies in 
America, Its doctrinal article reads as follows: 

Synod, and every member of Synod, accepts with. 
out reservation: 

l. The Scriptures of the 01d and the New 
Testaments as the written Word of God and the 
only rule and norm of faith and of practice; 

2, All the Symbolical Books of the Evan. 
gelical Lutheran Church as a true and unadulter- 
ated, statement and exposition of the Word of 
God, © 

This strict confessional basis has not proved acceptable to 
Lutherans outside of the Synodical Conference as a basis for 
union, but it has given to the Missouri Synod a strong co- 
hesiveness and inner 8o0lidarity unequalled by the other Lu- 


theran bodies in America, 


111i, Other Midwestern Synods 


(1) German-speaking Synods.,--As might be expected, 
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the other German Lutheran 8synods formed during the nine- 
teenth century tended to orient themselves either in the 
direction of the General Council or the Synodical Confer. 
ence, Those 8synods which withdrew from the General Council 
after its organization: ugually united with the Synodical 
Conference, Three synods, however, found themselves in 
disagreement with the positions taken by both of these 
bodies and occupied a position 80mewhere in between them, 
These were the Joint Synod of Ohio, organized in 18168 as an 
off-shoot from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; the Buffalo 
Synod, organized in 1839 by a group of "01d Lutherans" from 
Prussia; and the Iowa Synod, organized in 185% as an off. 
shoot from the Missouri Synod, 

The Joint Synod of Ohio had taken action in 1848 to 
declare its full and uncompromising loyalty to all the con- 
fessilonal writings of the Lutheran Church in the following 


res8olution: 


Regolvdd, That this Ministerium hereby confess 
the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, and obligate themselves to teach 
in accordance with them, because they correctly 
exhibit the Doctrines of the Holy Seriptures; 
and that, henceforth, all Applicants for Li- 
cengsure and Ordination., shall be examined in, 
and obligated to them, 


In 185% the Synod took action to amend its constitution to 
conform to this resolution, This action came too late to 
reconcile the strict confessionalists who had withdram from 


the Synod in 1845, and was resented by the more liberal 


1, Engligh Vinutes of the Joint Synod of Ohio, 1888, p. 35, 


element within the Synod, who withdrew in protest against 
this new confessional strictness, as well as for other 
reagons, 
In reality the Joint Synod, standing between 
the General Synod and the Missouri Synod, 
considered itself holding the middle ground 
between "p8eudo-Lutherans* and "ultra-Luth- 
erans.* The one allowed too much 1iberty in 
doctrine and practice, the other too little. 
The Buffalo Synod, organized in 1839, was the s8strict- 
est of the three synods in its attitude to the confessional 
writings, but much of its strength was 10st as a regult of 
a s8chism in 1866, a majority of its congregations being wel- 
comed into the Missouri Synod at that time, The remaining 
congregations joined with the Joint Synod of Ohio and the 
Iowa Synod in 1930 to form the American Lutheran Church, 
The Iowa Synod was organized in 185% by a group of 
German Lutheran pastors who sided with Wilnelm Lohe of 
Neuvendettelsau in Germany in the controversy with Walther 
and Grabau over the Lutheran concept of the ministerial 
office, The Towa Synod differed from the Missouri Synod 
in its attitude toward the confessional writings chiefly 
in that "the Towa Synod, while standing thoroughly on the 


Lutheran Confessions, interpreted them as historical docu- 


ments which left unanswered matters which could be disputed 


1, Willard D, Allbeck, "Lutheran Separation--The Ohio 
Story, * The Lutheran Quarterly, XT (1959), 41, 


without calling the entire Christian faith into question, *? 

This position is indicated in the following statement 

adopted at the time the Synod was organized in 185%: 
Da es aber innerhalb der lutherischen Kirche 
verschiedene Richtungen giebt, 80 bekennt s1ie 
81ch zu derjenigen, welche auf dem Weg der 
Symbole an der Hand des WVortes Gottes einer 
griggeren Vollendung der lutherischen Kirche 
entgegenstrebt,2 

As noted above, the Joint Synod .-of Ohio and the Iowa Synod 

took part in the organizational meeting preliminary to. the 

constituting of- the General Council and accepted the doc- 


trinal statement framed by C, P, Krauth and adopted by the 


Council, but did not join the Council in 1867, The reas0n 


for this was that they felt the position of the General 
Council to be unsatisfactory as to certain doctrinal and 
practical is8ues which were of considerable importance to 
these two bodies, These were brought to the attention of 
the General Council in 1867 by the Joint Synod of Ohio in 
the form of four questions: 

What relation will this venerable body in 

future gustain to Chiliasm? 


Mixed Communions ? 
The exchanging of pulpits with Sectarians? 
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4, Secret or unchurchly Societies?s 


The Iowa Synod also raised these questions in s8omewhat dif- 
ferent form and asked for' a declaration by the General Coun- 
cil as to what its practice would be in dealing with these 
questions, In reply to Ohio, the General Council stated 


that 


this Council is aware of nothing in its 

"Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church 

Polity* and Constitution, nor in the re- 

lation it 8ustains to the four questions 

raised, which justifies a doubt whether its 

decisions on them all, when they are brought 

up in the manner prescribed in the Consti- 

tution, will be in harmony with HOLY Scripture 

and the Confessions of the Church, 
When pressed further by the Iowa Synod to place itself on 
record as condemning "all church fellowship with such as are 
not Lutheran, *- the General Council refused to do 80 and re- 
ferred the matter to its District Synods far further discus- 
gion, Ohio then withdrew from all further participation in 
the General Council while Iowa retreated to a consultative 
non-voting relationship with the Council, In 1917 the Iowa 
Synod 8evered its consultative relationship with the Gen- 
eral Council on the ground that the proposed merger of the 
General Council with the General Synod and the United Synod 


of the South was premature, Thereupon the Iowa Synod 
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entered into negotiations with the Joint Synod of Ohio and 
the Buffalo Synod to form a new general church body which 
came into existence in 1930 as the American Lutheran Church, 
The "Four Points" raised by Ohio and Iowa continued 
to agitate the General Council throughout its history and 
led to the withdrawal of four other Synods during the next 
few years, The principal difference between the General 
Council and the Synods which withdrew from the Council was 
on the question of the proper method to use in applying 
discipline to Synods and congregations, The General Council 
favored an educational approach on all matters of practice 
not directly related to faith and doctrine, while the Synods 
which withdrew insisted on a strict enforcement of uniform- 
ity in ecclesiastical practice as well as in faith and doc- 
trine, As Ochsenford points out, "the older 8ynods had 
difficulties in this respect, of which the more recently 


formed 8ynods had no conception, ** 


(2) Norwegian and other Scandinavian Synods.--Of all 


the different Norwegian Lutheran church bodies which were 


formed in the nineteenth century only one, the Norwegian- 
Dantsh Augustana Synod, stood in any relationship to the 
General Council, As noted above, the Norwegian Synod was 
present at the preliminary meeting of the General Council in 


1866 but followed the leadership of the Missouri Synod in 


1. Ibid., Þ. 164, 


abstaining from any further contact with the Council after 
its formation, The Norwegilan-Danish Augustana Synod was 
formed in. 1870, when the Norwegians withdrew from the Scan- 
dinavian Augustana Synod because of language and national- 
istic differences, In 1871 this Synod accepted the doctri- 
nal statement of the General Council but never adopted its 
constitution and thus attained only a consultative relation- 
gship with the General Council, The Norwegian Synod joined 
the Synodical Conference when it was formed in 1872, while 
the other Norwegian bodies remained aloof from all the 
existing general bodies, preoccupied as they were with the 
problem of achieving unity among themselves, The first 
major 8step toward unity among the Norwegian Lutherans in 
this country took place in 1890, when three bodies came to- 


gether to form the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 


America in 1917, © The unceasing doctrinal strife among the 


Norwegian Lutherans during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century was occasioned chiefly by the differences 
between the two opposing schools of scholastic orthodoxy 
and orthodox pietism, Neither s8chool questioned the au- 
thority of the confessional writings but the one sided with 
the Missouri Synod in stressing the objective nature of re- 


vealed truth while the other maintained the traditional 
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pietistic concern for the personal appropriation of truth, 


Neither school prevailed over the other, but they were 


brought into uneasy alliance in the merger which took place 
in 1917} 

Other Lutheran Synods in the Midwest besides those 
already mentioned occupied much the 8ame ground in relation 
to the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church, In- 
deed, as Professor Nelson points out, confronted by the 
choice "either to repristinate orthodoxism or to abandon 
Lutheran confessionalism, , , , Lutherans chose the former , ** 
Pietistic influences had moderated the authority of the con- 
fessional writings to ome extent within American Luther- 
anism, but the twin influences of rationalism and revivalism 
culminating in the "Definite Synodical Platform" of 1855 had 
brought about a widespread confessilonal reaction in all 
branches of the Lutheran Church in America, which 8ucceeded 


in i8olating Lutheran theology from external influences un- 


til well into the twentieth century, 


CHAPTER III 


THE ROLE OF THE CONFESSIONAL WRITINGS IN 
THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF THE 
AUGUSTANA SYNOD, | 1848 TO 1956 


1, During the Pioneer Period, 18438 to 1860 


i, The Role of the Confessional Writings 
in the Church of Sweden Prior to 1900 


Professo0r Kj8llerstrom s8states that "The religious 
renewal brought about by the Reformation in Sweden did not 
require new confesslonal writings, The 8o0le authority 
for faith and doctrine in the Church, according to Olaus 
Petri, is the pure Word of God contained in the Holy Serip- 
tures, which are in themselves sufficiently clear and un- 
derstandable as not to require any external authority for 
their interpretation, "The church was to be reformed by 


the Word of God, and thus were the many abuses which had 


arisen to be abolished, ** 


For the Swedish reformers, the s8ymbols of the an- 
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cient church are accepted as true and useful summaries of 
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the teaching of Scripture but no normative significance 1s 


ascribed to these symbols; "the suggested Church Order of 


1561 knew of no other confession than the Word of God, *? 


The question of the confessions became a living is8ue in 
Sweden only with the arrival of Calvinigt refugees from west- 
ern Europe during the time of Erik IV (1560-68) and "the 
first confessional writings in Sweden are derived from these 
Calvinists, "* As a result of the doctrinal controversy iIn- 
itiated by the Calvinists the Augsburg Confession acquired 
greater s8significance than formerly but was not given a nor- 
mative role until the Church Assembly at Uppsala in 1593, 
when the Lutheran Reformation was given full and final sanc- 
tion by the Church of Sweden as over against both the Cal- 
vinists and the Counter Reformation, "After considering 
the Augsburg Confession point by point, the unaltered ver- 
sion was 8anctioned, and those present declared that they 
would defend the adopted confession with their lives, *- 
The Augsburg Confession was tratislated into Swedish 
in 159% and was based on the Latin text of the Book of Con- 
cord, "This translation of the Augsburg Confession is the 
official text of the Church of Sweden which is 8ti1ll valid, * 
In addition to the unaltered Augsburg Confession, this first 
Corpus Doctrinae of the Church of Sweden contained a preface 


and commentary on the Uppsala Decree, and the three generally 


1, Ibid., Pe. 2%. 2. Ibid. 
3, Ibid., Þ. 25. +, Ibid., P. 26, 


accepted s8ymbols, Although Luther's Small Catechism was 
not included in this Corpus it was generally recognized as 
a confessional writing "since it was considered to be a 
gummary of the Holy Seriptures, "1 and is mentioned in 
Sweden's constitution of 163%, along with the Word of God, 
the three ecumenical creeds, the Augsburg Confession, and 
the Uppsala Decree, In this Uppsala Decree of March 20, 
1593 it was stated that 
we will remain by the clear and sanctifying 
word of God, . . . The Holy Scriptures are 
the basis and 8upport for a true Christian 
faith and the correct rule by which to 
judge, distinguish and settle all religious 
disputes. , . . Furthermore, we affirm and 
acknowledge that we shall hold fast the 
Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Athanasian Creed, as well as to oh correct 
and unaltered Augs burg Confess1lon, 
At the beginning of the 17th century strong efforts 
were made by the clergy to have the Formula of Concord rec- 
ognized as the true and normative explanation of * the Augs- 


burg Confession, "The whole Book of Concord was consequent- 


ly inserted in the ordination vow as an explanation of the 


doctrine revealed in the Word of Goa , #7 Efforts to have the 


whole Book of Concord recognized as a confessionsl writing 
for the Church of Sweden, qhowever, were 8strongly opposed for 


a long time, Finally, in 1663, the king is8ued a mandate, 


Ibid., Ps 27. 


Quoted in Kjollerstrom, "The Confessional Writings of 
the Church of Sweden," pp, 25-26, 
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which was approved the following year by Parliament, whereby 
the Book of Concord was officially recognized as "an expo- 
8ition and commentary to the Church of Sweden's Confessio 
fidei."* Although agitation continued to have the whole 

Book of Concord recognized as having symbolic authority, the 
regultant church law of 1686 did not go beyond the royal 
mandate of 1663, although 8ome theologians defended the in- 
terpretation that the whole Book of Concord had now been 
accorded confessional status within the Church of Sweden, 
This interpretation was hotly disputed within the faculty of 
Uppsala University, under the influence of the newly emer- 
gent Pietism, "the Archbishop himself finally declaring that 
the Formula of Concord was only a ,. . . confessional writing 
of 8econdary importance even if , , ., it had been at times 
viewed as symbolic, "* However, the Archbisnop did succeed 
in restoring the Book of Concord to the new ordination vow 
of 1719, which remained unaltered until 1329,. One unfore- 
8een consequence of this agitation was that the whole Book 
of Concord was now translated into Swedish for the first 
time in 1730, This factor, combined with the reference to 
the writings of the Book of Concord in the ordination vow 

of 1719, "enabled the view to become common during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the confessional 


writings of the Church” of Sweden were identical to the Book 


of Concord, 4 


Il, Ibid., Þ. 20. 2. Thid., Þ. 29, 3. Ibid., Þ. 31, 


During the eighteenth century interest in the con- 
fessional writings declined and during the Enlightenment 
reached rock bottom in Sweden as in Germany, 

In the Parliament of 1809 when the constitu- 
tion was adopted, not a voice was raised in 
defense of the inclusion of the entire Book 
of Concord, , . . According to the constitu- 
tion of 1809, only the three Ancient Symbols, 
the Augsburg Confession, and the Uppsala 
Decree were confesslonal writings in the true 
meaning of that term, 
Controversy s00n arose as to the relationship between the 
new constitution of 1809 and the church law of 1686, where 
the whole Book of Concord was explicitly mentioned, Peter 
Wieselgren in 1827 was the first to interpret the consti- 
tution of. 1809 as effecting a reduction in the number of 
confessional writings accepted in the Church of Sweden 
since the constitution s8uperseded church law, His efforts 
to have this acknowledged resulted in an alteration of the 
ordination vow of 1719, bringing it into agreement with the 
constitution in 1829, © 

Further efforts to alter the church law of 1686 to 
bring it into conformity with the constitution of 1809 were 
made between 1828 and 1893, in which "the greatest support 
+ « « Came from the theological faculty at Uppsala which 
considered the church to be an ass8o0ciation , , ,, and the 


confessional writings the as80ciation's regulations," In 


the regulting discussion and debate over this question the 


juridical view of the confessional writings as legally 


1, Ibid. 2. Ibid., Þ. 32. J. Ibid., Pe. 33. 


binding laws was never opposed. In 1846, however, a writ- 
ing of Ernst Sartorius, a pioneer of the German' confession- 
al theology of the nineteenth century, entitled "The Neces- 
gity of the Symbolical Books and Their Regulatory Power* was 
translated by C, H, Rundgren into Swedish, Here the view is 
s8et forth that "the necessity of churchly confessional writ- 
ings is baged on the necessity of the chureh itself, and the 
necessity of the church itself as a religious fellowship 
11ies in the nature of religion, "1 The question of the role 
of the confessilonal writings is here seen to be primarily 
an ecclesiological question, 1.e.,, a question of the nature 
of the ehureh, rather than a legal question. This position 
was further developed at the University of Lund after the 
middle of the nineteenth century under Profess0rs E. G, 
Bring, V., Flensburg and A, N. Sundberg, with the periodical 
Syensk Kyrkotidning as its organ of debate from 1855 to 
1863.2 

Finally, in 1890 the church law of 1686 was altered 
to conform to the constitution of 1809 and this was approved 
by almost all of the cathedral chapters, By 1890, however, 
the opposition had consolidated its forces under the leader- 
ghip of Carl Olbers, professor in chureh history at Lund, 
with the aid of certain German profegssors, notably Kliefoth, 


Luthardt, and von Frank, who united in maintaining the con- 


1. Quoted in Kjdllerstrom, "The Confessional Writings of 
the Church of Sweden," Þ. 33. | 
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fessional parity of all the confessional writings of the 
entire Book of Concord as over against the more moderate 
position represented by Gottfrid Billing, This position was 
upheld by. the church assembly in 1893 by the narrow margin 
of 30 to 28, whereby the alteration in the church law of 
1686 adopted by the Parliament in 1890 and reaffirmed in 


1893 was vetoed, | 


It is against this background of confessional con- 


troversy in the Church of Sweden that the role of the con- 
fessilonal writings in the Augustana Synod must be seen, 
il, The Role of the Confessional Writings in the Swedish 
Lutheran Congregations in America, 1848 to- 1860 

New Sweden, Iowa holds the honor of being the site' 
of the first Swedish Lutheran congregation founded in the 
United States of America during the nineteenth century, 
Peter Cass8el founded this Swedish settlement in 1845, In 
18%7, Magnus F, Hokanson, a lay preacher and catechist in 
the Church of Sweden and a cobbler by trade, settled in 
this colony and 800n was granted a position of leadership 
in the nascent congregation, which had no ordained pastor to 
guide it, In 1848 Hokanson was asked to serve as pastor by 
this little band of Swedes and after much hesitation he 
finally consented, Lars Paul Es8bj8rn, an ordained minister 
of the Church of Sweden, who arrived in Andover, Illinois 


in the Fall of 1849, visited the congregation in New Sweden 


L. bid... Pe. 37. 


in 1851, Es8bj8rn obtained a ministerial license for Hokan- 


g8on from the Synod of Ohio in 1851 and Hokanson was later 


ordained by the Synod of Northern Illinois in 1853, T. N, 
Hasselquist, who arrived from Sweden in 1852, visited the 
congregation in 1853 and assisted its members to become more 
formally organized, In 185% the congregation was gravely 
disturbed by the arrival of Swedish Baptist misslonaries but 
was re-established on Lutheran principles with the help of 
T., N, Hasselquist., 

The experiences of this pioneer congregation in 
Iowa were 8ignificant for the whole future development of 
the Swedish Lutheran congregations in the Midwest, for they 
were representative of the experiences of all of these early 
congregations, The Swedish Lutheran immigrants discovered 
from the very beginning that their right to organize and 
establisgh churches of their own would be sharply contested 
by other denominations if not by the state, and that they 
would have to work together to forestall assimilation by 
other denominations, It was a period of sharp and intense 
denominational rivalry on the American frontier and the new 
immigrants were forced from the very beginning to clarify 
their relationship not only to the Church of Sweden but also 
to other Lutherans and to other denominations in the new land, 

During this first decade the FP OTE for the 
Augustana Lutheran Church were laid by the following or- 
dained clergy of the Church of Sweden: L, P, Es8bjSrn, who 
arrived in 1849; T, N, Hasselquist, who arrived in 1852; 


/ 
Erland Carlsson, who arrived in 1853; O, CG, T, Andren and 


Jonas Swensson, who arrived in 1856, They were joined in 
1856 by Erik Norelius, who arrived on the s8cene as & young 
man of 17 in 1850, received his theological training at 
Capital University in Columbus, Ohio as a protege of L, FP. 
Es8bjarn, and was ordained by the Synod of Northern Illinois 
in 1856, M, PF, Hokanson does not seem to have played a 
leading role because of his limited education and theologl- 
cal uncertainty, During this first decade, the Swedish Lu- 
theran pastors and their congregations were ass0ciated with 
the Synod of Northern Illinois, founded in 1851, Esbjd&rn 
was present at the founding of this synod, but arrived a day 
late with his lay delegate when the constitution had already 
been adopted, Dissatisfied with the doctrinal article of 
the constitution .of the new synod, Esbjern insisted that the 
following statement be inserted in the record as a statement 
of principles by which the congregations under his care were 
constituted: 
Wwe adopt these principles: that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the 01d and New Testaments, are the in- 
Spired Word of God; that it is of the highest 
authority, and contains a sufficlient and in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice for mankind, 
* « «e and finally, that the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church contain a correct summary 
and exposition of the divine word, wherefore we 
declare and adopt them as the foundation of our 


faitn 2nd doctrine, next to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 


1, Minutes co 1e EvVanze a1] Lutheran Synod of Northerr 
J1llinois, 1651, Pe. 5. 


Although the original constitution of EsbjSrn's first con- 
gregation in America at Andover, Ill, is not extant, we do 
have the Minutes of the organization meeting of the Swedish 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in Moline, organized, by 
E8bjSrn on December 1, 1850, in which the above statement is 


recorded almost verbatim as the doctrinal basis of the con- 


eregation,* 


E8bjarn's principal objection to the doctrinal 
article of the constitution of the Synod of Northern I111i- 
nois as adopted in 1851 8seems to have been occasioned by the 
phrase, "the Augsburg Confession as containing a summary of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, mainly 
correct, "* The implied reservation as to the confesslonal 
authority of the Augsburg Confession reflects the doctrinal 
position of the "American Lutherans" within the Synod, and 


was to be the occasion'for much discord and controversy with. 


in the Synod culminating in the withdrawal of the Swedisnh 


and Norwegian congregations in 1860, 

It is not clear from the record whether E8bj&rn ob- 
jected to the failure of the doctrinal article of this con- 
8titution to include any reference to the other confession- 


al writings of the Lutheran Church but it is significant 
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that the statement of principles inserted in the record at 
his request does include a reference to all of the confes- 
silonal writings of the Lutheran Church without distinction 
as containing "a correct summary and exposition of the di- 
vine word,” With this should be compared the doctrinal 
article of the constitution of Emmanuel Lutheran Church of 
Chicago, organized by T, T, Hasselquist in January, 1853, 
The Minutes of the meeting of te congregation for January 
27, 1854 held after the arrival of its new pastor, Erland 
Carlss80n, from Sweden, contain the following statement: 

As Christian in general and particularly as 

Evangelical Lutheran, this congregation 

adopts not only the three oldest 8symbols 

( the qontelie, the Nicene and the Atha- 

nasian), but also acknowledges that the 

Holy Seriptures, as the Word of God, are 

the only sufficient and unerring norm for 

man's faith and life; and also that the 

Augsburg Confession is a brief but true 

gummary of the fundamenjal doctrines of 

the Christian religion, 
It is s8ignificant that of all the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church, only the Augsburg Confession is men- 
tioned in this statement, Other congregations organized by 
Erland Carls8s0n during this period followed the ame pattern 
as that of Emmanuel, Chicago, except that the word "un. 
altered" was inserted before the words "Augsburg Confession , 

In 1856, the united Chicago and Mississippi Confer. 


ences of the Synod of Northern Illinois appointed a commit- 


tee composed of Eg8bj8rn, Norelius, Carlsso0n and Anaren to 


1, Nothstein (ed.), Selected Documents , . a, IT, 8. 


draw up a model constitution for the congregations belong- 
ing to these two Conferences within the Synod of Northern 


Illinois, At the meeting of these Conferences in Chicago, 


March 18-23, 1857, the committee presented its proposed Ccon- 


8titution, which was thoroughly discussed article by article 
and adopted with 8ome changes, As finally adopted, the doc- 
trinal article of this model constitution read as follows: 


Article II, Of the Teaching 

l. # As in general Christian and in particular 
as Evangelical Lutheran, this congregation 
acknowledges, that the Holy Scriptures, as 
God 's revealed word, are the only sufficient 
and infallible rule and guide for the faith 
and life of mankind, and retains and confesses 
not only the oldest three Symbols (the Apos- 
tolic, the Nicene and the Athanasian) but also 
the unaltered Augsbtirg Confession as a short 
but true s8summary of the chief doctrines of 
Christianity, understood according to the de- 
velopment thereof, which the rest of the Sym- 
bolical books of our Lutheran church contain, 
2, # At the public Service and in the instruc- 
tion of Fne youth books of pure doctrine 8hall 
be used, 


A letter from Es8bj&rn to Norelius dated July 10, 16857 8heds 
g8ome light on-the discussion of this article at the Con- 
ference meeting in Chicago, He stated, 


In the committee your statements on the doc- 
trine were adopted verbatim. . . . At the 
Conferente Hasselquist began at once to © 
attack it. « «© «. During the discussion he said 
that we should not be more orthodox than they 
were in Sweden where only Augustana had been 
adopted and the pastors were not bound to any- 
thing more than that, etc, He finally won 
Andersen, Andren and Carlss0n over to his side 
and I was left in the minority with the asser- 
tion that this change in language does to s0me 


L Ibid. 1.238, 


extent at least weaken its orthodoxy. 


From this letter it would appear that there was a decided 
difference between Es8bjSrn and Hasselquist as to the role 
of the confessional writings in the doctrine and practice 
of the emerging Swedish Lutheran Church in America, This 
difference reflects the discussion then taking place in the 
Church of Sweden, It seems that Esbjdrn represented the 
older 8chool of thought on this issue while Hasselquist 
represented the new school of thought in the Church of 
Sweden, which distinguished between the primary norm of the 
Augsburg Confession and the Formula of Concord as a 8ec- 
ondary norm of doctrine, While it may be granted that the 
change in wording finally adopted by the Conference differ 
1ittle from the original proposed by Norelius: "The un- 
adored inks Confession as explained in our other Lu- 
theran Symbolical books, *< the reference to Hasselquists 
argument is illuminating as to the very real theological 
differences existing between him and Egbje&rn, TIt might 

be noted in this connection that when Esbj&rn prepared the 
constitution for the Augustana Synod in 1860, he incor- 
porated the doctrinal article of the model constitution 
for congregations adopted by the Mississippi and Chicago 
Conferences in 1357 into the proposed oonstitution for the 
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Augustana Synod practically verbatim, To this he added the 
phrase originally proposed by Norelius to which Hasselquist 
had taken exception, thereby strengthening the normative 
character of the entire Book of Concord for the doctrine 
and practice of the new Augustana Synod, 

How aid the founders of the Augustana Synod come to 
occupy such high confessional ground in 1860? The record 
makes it clear that EsbjSrn had occupied this ground from 
the beginning, while Hasselquist represented a more liberal 
position in his orientation to the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church, While the differences between these 
men were partly temperamental, they were also theological, 
Although Hasselquist became increasingly strict and ortho- 
dox in his interpretation of church doctrine, especially 
after 1870, during this period he was the more liberal of 
the two men on the question of the normative character of 
the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church, For 
this reason Hasselquist was more disposed to remain within 
the Synod of Northern Illinois in spite of its confessional 
laxity, while Esbjd&rn was more guarded and suspicious of 
the "American Lutheranism* within the Synod from the very 
beginning of his as80ciation with the Synod, 

Whatever the differences between Es8bjSrn and 
Has8elquist, however, they were minor indeed compared to 
the differences obtaining between them and their Scandi- 


navian partners in the Synod of Northern Illinois on the 


one hand and the "American Lutherans* on the other, On 


the one hand, the conservative influence of the Scandi- 


navians was reflected in Es8bj&rn's expressed reservation 

to the doctrinal article of the constitution in 1851, 

This influence was also manifest in the regervation ex- 
pressed at the time when the Synod of Northern Illinois 
affiliated with the General Synod in 18352 to the effect 

that "this union 8hall not be construed into an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of all members of the Synod of Northern 
Illinois in the precise doctrinal basis of the General 
Synod." The deletion of the phrase "mainly correct"* with 
reference to the Augsburg Confession in 13853, the inser- 
tion of the word "correct® in the doctrinal article in 185% 
to read "the Augsburg Confession as containing a correct 
gummary of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 
1igion, *- and the firm rejection of the Definite Platform 
by the Synod in 1856 are all evidence of the conservative 
influence of the Scandinavians in the "Wy, On the 

other hand, we see evidence of increasing opposition on 

the part of. the "Platformists" or "American Lutherans" with- 
in the Synod to this trend as early as 1856, This opposi- : 
tion culminated in the petition presented at the 1859 meet- 


ing of the Synod by a number of these men that they be per- 


a1 eynod of Northerr 
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mitted to withdraw from the Synod, which petition was de- 


nied, > This opposition s8eems to have been occasloned both 


by the immigrant s8status of the Scandinavians and by their 
confessional conservatism, 
The Synod of Northern Illinois took cognizance of 

these tensions in 1856 in the following resolution: 

Resolved, that, whilst we thus agree to 

cooperate with each other, , . . it is... 

well known and distinctly acknowledged, 

that there is not an entire agreement 

among ourselves on all minor points of 

doctrine and practice, and that, whilst 

we guarantee to each other the most 

perfect and full liberty of conscilence 

and freedom of 8peech and action, , . » 

we do not consider the other members,as 

pledged to the same doctrinal views, 
Seemingly all was well, but trouble was developing be- 
neath the 8urface, This was finally brought out into the 
open by two statements: first, the petition to withdraw 
presented at- the 18659 meeting of the Synod by a number of 
"American Lutherans"; and secondly, by the issuing of "An 
Appeal, Affectionately Addressed to all the Ministers and 
Churches of the Evangelical Lutheran Synods of Illinois, 
of Northern Illinois and of Southern Illinois,* framed at 
a meeting of the Rock River District at Dixon, Illinois, 
December 6-8, 1859, The Appeal pleads for patience and 
forbearance with "our brethren of foreign birth," and as- 


serts that differences in doctrinal views within the Synod 


are only of minor importance, 


l, Ibid., 1859, Pe. 19, 2. Ibid., 1856, p. 13, 


Like 80 many attempts at peace-making, this Appeal 
Served only to irritate both parties to the controversy. 
Harkey was severely criticized by the "Platformists" for 
taking too much the side of the "foreigners," while the 
Scandinavians were alarmed by the reference to persisting 
doctrinal differences as only minor in nature, Matters 
were brought unexpectedly to a head by the 8udden res1lg- 
nation of Es8bj&rn from the faculty at Springfield in 
March, 1860 and his s8ubsequent removal to Chicago, where 


he was accompanied by most of the Scandinavian students 


at Springfield, A special meeting of the united Scandi- 


navian Conference was held in Chicago, April 23-27, 1860 
to take action on the crisis precipitated by Esbj8rn's 
resignation, at which both Esbjirn and Reynolds, the 
president of the Springfield institution, were granted a 
hearing, Esbj&rn reported to the Conference in part as 


follows: 


Nearly two years! experience has fully con- 
vinced me that the attempt at union and 
cooperation with those, who are not in word 
and deed fully devoted to the Lutheran con- 
fesslon must work out in harm to us and to 
our congregations in regard to honest piety 
and pure doctrine, , . , Wherefore I also 
found myself bound by my conscience to re- 
s8sign this appointment at Illinois State 
University, "It is neither safe nor advis- 
able to act contrary to conscience, Here 1 
stand,.. I cannot do otherwise! God help me, 
Amen , "+ 


After due deliberation, the Conference voted unanimously to 


”” WT 
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approve of Es8bj8rn's resignation and to "peaceably with. 


araw from our ecclesiastical connection®> with the Synod of 


Northern Illinois in order to form a new Synod to be organ- 
ized the following June in Clinton, Wisconsin, A committee 
of three consisting of Esbj&rn, Paul Andersen and Andrew 
Testal was appointed to draw up a constitution for the new 
Synod, following which the Conference united in the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Regolved, That we have-not taken this step in 

consequence of any personal LIillwill towards 

anyone, but that it is the result of our sin- 

cere attachment to our Confession; and that 

we are ass8ured that all the true friends of 

our Church in this country, as well as in our 

Fatherland, will not only not be offended, 

but rejoice in our action, and that we and our 

congregations will SULLL be embraced in their 

Sympathies and prayers, 

tightly or wrongly, it is clear from the above that 

the Scandinavian pastors and congregations within the Synod 
of Northern Illinois were convinced that nothing less than 
the integrity of their confesslonal heritage was at stake 
in this decision to withdraw from the Synod of Northern Il- 
linois, That this conviction was shared by the laity as 
well as the clergy is evidenced not only by the partici- 
pation of lay delegates from the 8everal congregations in 


the meeting of the Scandinavian Conference at Chicago, but 


also in the approval of the: decisilon to separate by the 


l. Quoted in Ander and Nordstrom (eds.), The American Ori- 
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congregations themselves, The Minutes of the special meet- 
ings of these congregations called to act upon the decision 
made by the Conference bear witness to the s8eriousness with 
which this decisilon was taken by the members of the congre- 
gations, Thus the Minutes of the meeting of the Swedisn 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in Moline, Illinois, held 
on May 13, 1860 to act on the decision of the Conference, 
records that when the congregation was asked 1if it would 
affirm the action of the Conference as its own, "all, both 
men and women, 8tood up, we hope 80 moved with love for 

our church 's pure confession, convinced of the great impor- 


tance of this event both for themselves and for those who 


Should come after them," Similarly, the Minutes of the 


meeting of the congregation at Andover, Illinois held on 
May 16, 1860 record the following: 


In-a8-much as a division has taken place in 
the Lutheran Synod of Illinois, and this 
divislon does not diminish but increases, 
and in-as-much as it is necessary in order 

that our confesslon may be preserved in 
purity, therefore resolved that the congre- 
(25708 withdraws from the Synod of Northern 

Illinois, in order to, with the rest of the 
Scandinavian Lutheran congregations, form a 
Separate 8gynod, . . +.,Jon, Swensson, Pastor 
Loci; M, Lenner, Sec, 


For the congregation at New Sweden, Iowa, the first min- 


utes in the oldest church record 8till extant record the 


1, Nothstein (ed,), Selected Documents , a «, I, ©7- 
2, Ibid., Þ. 52, 


a 
following: 


May 17, 1860, 1, After the chairman had ex- 
plained to the congregation the causes and 
reasons for Prof, Es8bjirn's departure from 
the Northern Illinois school , , . there 
was in the congregation a general expres- 
gion of opinion that they wish now and in 
the future to stand by the truth of Scrip- 
ture and in consequence thereof they desire 
that a new school may be established where 
the pure truth of the Bible may be (taught) 
and they expressed the wish that the chair- 
man would kindly notify the authorities of 
the res0}ution of the congregation, in 
Writing, | 


The other congregations are recorded as having taken 8imi- 
lar action, Nowhere is there any indication of dissent 
from the decision made by the Conference in Chicago in 
April, It is true that these congregations were presented 
with a fait accompli, but the fact that they were asked 
whether they wished to follow the example of their pastors 
or not is significant, as well as the fact that without 
exception they did affirm the decision of the Conference 
as their own and for the same reason as given by the Con- 
ference, namely, that-of the preservation of their con- 
fessional heritage as transmitted to them by the Church of 
>weden, 

It s8nhould be noted in this connection that there 
were a number of Norwegian pastors and congregations in 
the Synod of Northern Illinois who worked closely with the 


Swedes in the Chicago and Mississippi Conferences and who 


withdrew with the Swedes in 1860 to form the Scandinavian 


l. Ibid., Þ. 9. 


Augustana Synod, These pastors and congregations in turn 
Separated from the Swedes in 1870, The Norwegian pastors 
and congregations within the Synod of Northern Illinois 
had been 8ubjected to heavy pressure from their com- 
patriots in the Norwegian Synod of Wisconsin to break 
their ties with the Synod of Northern Illinois on the 
ground of the alleged confessional laxity of the Synod, 
This constant criticism by the Norwegian Synod of the con- 
fessional position of the Synod of Northern Illinois was 
not without its effect on the Scandinavians within the 
Synod, serving as it did to emphasize and underscore their 
owmm hesitation and reservations about the confessional 
loyalty of their American colleagues within the Synod, 

How 8hall one account for the high degree of con- 
fessional loyalty on the part of both pastors and congre- 
gations of the Augustana Synod at the time of its organ- 
ization in 1860? Por the answer to that question one must 
look both to the origins of the Augustana Synod in the 
Church of Sweden and to the experiences of the pioneer pas- 
tors and congregations during this first crucial decade in 
the new world, 


While it is true that the founders of the Augustana 


Synod, both clergy and lay, were greatly influenced by the 


revivals stemming out of Norrland, Sweden in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and as a result were often 


nighly critical of the established Church of Sweden, their 


criticism did not extend to the confessional basis of the 


sz 


Church but only to its connection with the State and the 
| laxity of its practice. Not all the Swedish revivalists 


were 80 favorably disposed to the Church, of course, but 


as Ronnegard points out, the more radical element among 
them had been thoroughly discredited by the fiasco of the 
Bighop Hill colony founded in Tllinois by Erik Jansson and 
his followers in 1846,1 GConfronted by the competition of 
other denominations, the pioneer Lutheran pastors and con- 
gregations who founded the Augustana Synod in 1860 had 


found a stable basis for their cooperation and union in 


the familiar and cherished confessional heritage of the 


Church from which they came as well as in their common 


nationality and language, If one were to ask which played 
the greater role in drawing them together, one would be agk- 
ing the wrong question, for these people were not accustomed 
to drawing the line between their cultural and their churchly 
heritage, Both had formed an organic union in the history 

of Sweden g8ince the time of the Reformation, and the dis- 
integration of this synthesis, which took place in Sweden 

in the latter half of the nineteenth century, lay 8still in 
the future. * 


F 
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2, During the Patriarchal Period, 1860 to 1890 
i. Collaboration with the Norwegians, 
1860 to 18370 
With the election of T, N, Hasselquist as the first 
president of the Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod of North America, founded at Clinton, Wisconsin 
on June 5, 1860, the new Synod had found its true leader 
and patriarch, Even though Hasselquist served only the 
first ten years as the president of the Synod, his influ- 
ence and leadership continued to be dominant during this 
entire period, and it may therefore be termed the patriar- 
chal period, With the return of Es8bjdrn to Sweden in 1863, 
Hasselquist was left in undisputed control of the Synod and 
| it became his mission "to establish firmly and protect the 
very limited original power of the Synod, to strengthen its , 
authority, preserve its unity, and guide its expansion, *l 
As noted previously, Hasselquist arrived in 1852 
from Sweden as the second clergyman of the Church of 
Sweden to assume pastoral responsibility for the emi- 
grants of his land and faith in America, Although his 


theological orientation was decidedly more liberal than 


that -of Es8bj&rn during the pioneer period, he rapidly be- 


came more orthodox and confessionally oriented under the 
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pressure of his new experiences in the new world, Follow- 
ing Es8bj8rn's precedent, he was only too glad to accept 
financial gupport from the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, especially since this Society did not demand that he 
relinquish his Lutheran s8status and convictions, The only 
restriction that this Society placed upon its misslonaries 
Serving in the Midwest that might be construed as being in 
conflict with Lutheran tenets, was that only regenerate or 
converted persons be received into membersnip in the new 


congregations being founded by these men, This restric- 


tion was generally acceptable to both E8bj&rn and Hassel- 


quist because of their pietistic orientation, but both 
discovered early in their American careers that this re- 
striction needed clarification and interpretation when 
applied in a Lutheran context, Thus Hasselquist wrote to 
the American Home Missionary Society on April 24%, 1853, 
when he had been in this country less than a year: 


+ « I am--and 80 more since IT am here-- 
with all my heart attached to the Lutheran 
confession, but not 8so that I should draw 
back from fellow labouring with brethren 
of other denominations, and , , . I regard 
the different denominations as members in 
the body of Jesus Christ, where each of 
them has its gift, , . , With these prin- 
ciples it i8--as I hope--easy to unite 
faithfulness to my own confession and love 
towards those who do not think in all things 
the same as I, In conformity with these 
principles I wish through-the grace of God 
to act, 
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Writing a year later to the s8ame Society, Hasselquist had 


found reason to temper his earlier ecumenical enthusiasm 
with a more 80ber approach to the problem of establishing 
a Swedish Lutheran Church in America, He wrote on March 
2, 185%: 


You know I am from Sweden, where the Church 
is united with the State, Already in my 
fatherland I 8aw that this was wrong be- 
cause a Church Discipline was impossible, 

* + « Yet I will only promise to do what LI 
can, i1,e, to examine ”candidates for member- 
ship 80 accurate as possible to get an 
assurance of their earnestness, TI dare not 
in many cases 8say that a person is really 
born again, if there even are many outward 
8igns to it. . . ». I have heard many con- 
fessions in many churches, but much of what 
is called "get religion" and "experience 
religion® is not of more value than what 
our Saviour describes in Matt, 13:5, 6, 20, 
21, Here you have my answer, open heart- 
edly given; what I have said will, perhaps, 
deprive me of your favor and of that SUPPOD & 
I really need, but I will not deceive you, 


The problem of church discipline was to haunt the 
Augustana Synod throughout this period, As we 8hall see, 
the Synod was accused of being too Calvinistic and even 
gectarian in its exercise of discipline by other Luther- 
ans, while at the same time it was accused of being far 
too lax in its exercise of discipline by the more radical 
pietists within its own ranks, 

Hass8elquist, however, remained true to his pie- 
tistic convictions on the need for church discipline, even 


while ne was forced to adapt his convictions to the new 
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situation in which he found himself in this country, Thus 
the Augustana Synod passed the following resolution in 
1868, which brought sharp eriticism from Professor S., L, 
Bring of the Church of Sweden: 


Card playing, dance, theater, and the lodge 
are contrary to the Word of God and& true 
Christianity and the Synod admonishes its 
pastors to fight with the Sword of God's 
Word againsh these efforts to unite Christ 
and Belial, 


Professor Bring wrote to T, N, Hasselquist on July 23, 
1869 regarding this resolution of the Augustana Synod as 
follows: 


I believe that this decisilon , , . militates 
against both God's word and the Lutheran 
confession, The Word of God has said nothing 
about these things in such a way as to qle- 
clare them s8inful in themselves. . . » The 
confession in its spirit if not in its letter, 
* +» + unlike the Calvinists and the Puritang 
does not banish the natural and, consequently, 
the pleasgurable from the moral realm as Long 
as it is properly used, Through your action 
in this matter you have come a goep nearer 
the position of the Calvinists, 


There is no evidence that Hasselquist or the Augustana 
Synod paid any attention to this warning from across the 
seas, for by this time the Synod had its hands full at- 
tempting to meet the increasing attacks from the more rad- 
ical pietists within its ranks, and was also engaged in a 


more or less peaceful s8eparation from the- Norwegians with- 
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in the Synod, 

The Norwegian influence within the Augustana Synod 
during the first decade of its existence is difficult to 
estimate, Always outnumbered by the Swedes and 8ubjected 
to never-ceasing agitation by their compatriots within the 
confessionally hyper-orthodox Norwegian Synod even after 
the withdrawal of the Scandinavians from the Synod of 

*® Northern Illinois, the Norwegians finally decided that it 
would be best for them to have their own organization and 
withdrew from the Augustana Synod in 1870, One abiding 
legacy from the Norwegians remained, however, in the 
Augustana Synod after 1870, and that was the theology of 
Gisle Johngon, Professor of Theology in Norway, whose 
teaching was introduced into this country by his disciple, 
August Weenas, who joined the faculty of Augustana Semi- 


nary at Paxton, Illinois in 1868, According to Weenas, 


Hass8elquist was 80 impressed with the. theology of Gisle 


Johnson, to which Weenas introduced him, that he at once 
translated it into Swedish and used it from then on as 
the basis of his own teaching, © This claim is corrobo- 
rated by C, E, Lindberg, who studied under Hasselquist at 
Paxton, 1871-1372, He 8states, "in teaching Dogmatics he 
(Hass8elquist) used Gisle Johnson, the Norwegian. , . +» 


His doctrinal teaching on the basis of Johnson was very 


l., Quoted in Nelson and Favold, The L C A 
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explicit," 
It is s8ignificant that Gisle Johnson (1822-1894) 


1s given credit for having succeeded in uniting the two 


conflicting movements of Lutheran orthodoxy and the pre- 


vailing pietism of the laity influenced by Hans Nielsen 
Hauge (1771-1824) in Norway "into a living and active 
Lutheran national church, "* As a mediating theologian, 
Gisle Johnson's influence on the developing theological 
position of the Augustana Synod was no doubt helpful in 
assisting the leaders of the new Synod to find their way 
between the Scylla of rigid orthodoxy on the one hand and 
the Charybdis of separatistic pietism on the other, Dur- 
ing this formative period it is quite clear that Hassel- 
quist and his colleagues were attempting to do precisely 
this, Repelled by the unyielding scholastic orthodoxy of 
the Norwegian Synod on the one hand and threatened 1n- 
creasingly by schism within its own ranks by the more rad- 
ical pietists, the Augustana Synod strove ever to find 
that elusive "middle way*" in theology and in chureh polity 
and practice which had characterized this group from its 
earliest beginnings, During the first decade of its exist- 


ence, tension within the Synod was mainly occasioned by 
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the unceasing polemic originating from the Norwegian Synod. 
By 1866 the two Synods were thoroughly estranged from each 
other, With the peaceful secession of the Norwegian pas- 
tors and congregations from the Synod in 1870, this source 
of tenslon was removed, 

While these differences with the Norwegians were 
strongly colored by nationalistic differences, they were 
also theological in origin, From the very beginning, as 
we have 8seen, Hasselquist differed with his colleagues in 
his attitude to the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church and strongly resisted every attempt to make the 
Book of Concord as such normative for the faith and the. 
ology of the new Synod, The very eagerness with which he 
made us8e of the more moderate and flexible approach to 
the confessional writings represented by the theology of 
Gisle Johnson, a Norwegian, gives evidence both of his 
freedom from nationalistic prejudices and his readiness 
to make use of every weapon available to keep the Synod 
free from the s8pirit of rigid and exclusive orthodoxy rep- 
resented by the Norwegian Synod, According to Professor 
Ander, Hasselquist hesitated to commit himself as being 
in favor of the proposed General Council in 1866 until it 


became clear that the Norwegian Synod would not be join- 


ing the Council,® When this became clear, Hasselquist 
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announced himself as being in full agreement with the 
"Principles of Faith and Church Polity" proposed as the 
basis of the new organization and proceeded to devote his 
full energies to bringing the Augustana Synod into full 
membership in the Council, 
ii, Collaboration with the General 

Council, 1870 to 1890 

At the same convention when the Norwegilans 8epa- 

rated from the Swedes in 1870, the Swedish Augustana Synod, 
as it now called itself, voted to affiliate with the Gen- 


eral Council, In 80 doing, the Synod served notice that 


it had no intention of remaining aloof from other Luther- 
ans in America, but also that it would choose its company 
with care after the difficulties it had experienced in 
its affiliation with the Synod of Northern Illinois prior 
to 1860, and in the continuing controversy with the Nor. 
wegian Synod prior to 1870, During the 1870's, especially, 
the Augustana Synod played a leading role in helping to 
shape the general theological orientation of the Council 
and indeed was instrumental in bringing the Council to a 
more conservative position on the question of pulpit and 
altar fellowship, Indeed the "Theses on Mixed Communion" 
adopted by the Augustana Synod at its convention in 1875 
received almost the force of an.ultimatum to the Council 
at, its convention later that year in Galesburg, Illinois 


and were acknowledged by the Council as giving "clear 


testimony to these 8ubjects" at that convention, } The 


Augustana Synod delegation was also instrumental in amend- 
ing the earlier Akron Declaration by inserting the phrase, 
"which accords with the Word of God and with the confes- 
s81ons of our Church, 2? thus strengthening the authority of 
the rule as re-affirmed at Galegsburg in 1875, 

This 8wing toward an exclusive interpretation of 
the confessional writings within the Augustana Synod may 
best be understood as a reaction to new tensions within 
the Synod which developed in the late 1860's and early 
1870's and were occasioned by the arrival of radical pie- 
tists from Sweden, Thegse "new pietists* or "Mission 
Friends,* as they called themselves, represent a later 
development of the pietistic movement within the Churenh 
of Sweden than that represented in the earlier period of 
the Augustana Synod, While the "old pietists* were not 
inclined to question the confessional heritage of the 
Church of Sweden, but only the close alliance of chureh 
and state and the laxity of practice within the estab- 
1is8hed Church, the "new pietists" were increasingly radi- 
cal in their rejection of the ministry of the Chureh of 
Sweden, including its confessional writings, Many of 
these new immigrants did not feel at home in the congre- 


gations of the Augustana Synod, and began to agitate for 
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increased lay activity and representation in the councils 
of the Synod, 

In 1868 the Swedish Lutheran congregation in 
Galesburg, Illinois, organized by Hasselquist in 1853, 
presented a resolution to the Augustana Synod protesting 
the Synod's policy of excluding the laity from the de- 
liberations of the Ministerium and rejecting the use of 
all clerical vestments in the conduct of public worship, + 
In reply, the Synod drew attention to its resolution of 
1863, 8tating that "it does not approve the tendency to 
discard- the usages inherited from the fathers in favor of 


2 ana airect- 


new practices derived from Reformed sources, " 
ing the president and 8ecretary of the Synod to visit the 
congregation and "call their attention to the viewpoint 
of the Synod in these matters, */ Hass8elquist reported at 
the next convention of the Synod in 1869 that the dis- 


genters had organized a new congregation in Galesburg, 


calling themselves the Second Lutheran Church, * The fact 


that this new congregation proceeded to affiliate with 
the Synod of Northern Illinois only served to accentuate 
the anomalous situation of the Augustana Synod within 


American Lutheranism and no doubt added weight to the 
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desire of Hasselquist to have the Synod affiliate with the 
General Council as a counterweight to the influence both 
of the General Synod and the Norwegian Synod within its 
own ranks, 

In 1872, Peter Paul Waldenstram, 8uccessor to C, 0, 
Rosenius as editor of Pietisten in Sweden in 1868, pub- 
1ished a sermon on the atonement which rejected the ortho- 
dox Lutheran doctrine patterned after anselm in favor of 
the moral influence theory stemming from Abelard, This 
controversial teaching had immediate repercusslons in the 
Augustana Synod and provided Hasselquist with his main 
weapon for counter-attack against the "new pietists," 
Hass8elquist had already issued a stinging attack on the 
indiscriminate use of lay preachers on the occasion of 
his visit to Sweden in 1870, and now he proceeded to at- 


tack the Waldenstr6m "heresy® with every weapon at his 


disposal, As Profess0or Ander makes clear, Hasselquist 


"feared Waldenstrim as a learned man of power whose in- 
fluence among the immigrants increased the difficulties 
existing within the Augustana Synod, "} In 1873, Jonas 
Swensson, in his annual report as president of the Synod, 
made the following statement: 
During the past year an atonement doctrine 
nas caused unrest and strife in several 
places in Sweden, This doctrine, 80 con- 
trary to God's word, has as its consequence 


the nullification of the Scriptural concept 
of 8in and atonement and makes God into 
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g8omething other than the living personal 
God as the Bible presents Him, 


At this same convention of Synod, a committee was appoint- 


ed to prepare: theses on the "Scriptural Concept of the 
Atonement® which were discussed at several gynodical meet- 
ings thereafter , © Finally, in 1878, Olof Olss0n publisnhed 
a book entitled Reformationen och socinianismen, which ac- 
cused Waldenstriam of resurrecting the errors of Socinius 
in modern dress, In 1878, Jd, G, Princell, pastor of the 
Gustavus Adaphus Lutheran Church in New York City, was 8us- 
pended from the office-of the ministry by the Ministerium 
of the Augustana Synod for maintaining the views of Walden. 
strdm,- From then on the rupture with the Mission Friends 
was final and complete, 

These internal difficulties with the Mission 
Friends no doubt help to explain the increasing confes- 
gilonal rigidity of the Augustana Synod expressed partic- 
ularly in its "Theses on Mixed Communion®* of 1875 and its 
strict interpretation of the Galegsburg HKule, It is im- 
portant for the later development of the Augustana Synod, 
however, to remember that while official relationsnips 


between these two groups were thus broken, the influence 


of the Mission Friends continued to be strong within the 
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Augustana Synod, The two groups shared a common origin 
and a common history and continued to influence each other 
after their Separation, The continuing influence of the 
Mission Friends kept the Augustana Synod closer to its 
pietistic origins than might otherwise have been the case. 
Since both groups acknowledged C, O, RHosenius as their 
8piritual father, it was difficult for the leaders of the 
Augustana Synod to conteat the right of these new imml- 
grants to establish their own mission 80cleties and Ccon- 
gregations, But the two groups were too closely related 
to be good neighbors, inevitably the influence of the new- 
comers had a disrupting influence on the established con- 
gregations of the Augustana Synod, and inevitably Hassel- 
quist and his colleagues were compelled to take cognl- 
zance of the threat which these people represented to the 
peace and order of their own congregations, The debate 
in America paralleled the debate being waged at the same 
time in the Church of Sweden, With the formation of the 
Swedish Mission Covenant in Stockholm on August 2, 1878, 
the debate reached its elimax, This year marks also the 
final rupture between the Augustana Synod and the Mission 
Friends in America, although the Swedish Mission Covenant 
was not fully organized in this country until 18385, 
Controversy with the Mission Friends served to 


deepen and intensify the confessional loyalty of the 
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Augustana Synod; it served also to clarify its position 


on the delicate matter of church discipline, Attacked 
from the very beginning of its existence by other Lu- 
therans as being too Reformed in its practice, the 
Augustana Synod now found its practice of church disci- 
pline challenged as being too lax, The Mission Friends 
were ardent exponents of a pure Church, indeed "the 
principle that dominated the Mission Friends was that 
only believers should become members of the Christian 
Church," As previously noted, the founders of the 
Augustana Synod had been forced at an early date to modi- 
fy their pietistic convictions in the development of a 
80und churenh discipline, In 1870, Jonas Swenss0n Col- 
mented on this problem as follows: 

Discipline is difficult in this country, 

but it is a good sign that congregations 

are aware of its necessity, We cannot 

hope. that the visible church here on earth 

shall be identical with "the congregation 

of s8aints,* but church consciousness must 

be fostered lest the Christian element in 

the congregations be g8uppressed gr fall 

to exercise its spiritual power, 
Taking up this problem again in his report as president of 
the Synod in 1873, Swensson distinguished carefully the 
practice of the Augustana Synod as over against both the 
all-inclusive practice of the Church of Sweden and the 


demand of the Mission Friends for a pure church, and 
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stated that 


Both of these views are based on the erro- 
neous conception that all who belong to the 
church as an organization are true Chris- 
tiangs . «. » In contrast to these tendencies, 
we rightly view the Church of Christ in its 
earthly appearance as an institution of 
grace within which are found true Christians, 
but also hypocrites and ungodly persons, © 
Our congregations are not pure; but neither 
are they a Babylon from which, as some say, 
we must flee, but in them the communion of 
gaints is found and will, as long as through 
His grace we cherish in our midst His pure 
Word and Sacraments, be maintained, grow 
and develop. 


Here in this report was a note of sober realism on 
the matter of church discipline which had not been 8sounded 
before in the annals of the Augustana Synod, Pastors and 
congregations alike were learning that it was one thing 
to agitate for a stricter discipline within the context 
of an all-inclusive national church and quite another to 
achieve a strict practice under the chaotic and highly com- 
petitive conditions of the American frontier, Under the 
brief presidency of Jonas Swensson (he died in 1873 at the 
age of 45), the Augustana Synod found stability in its con- 


fessional neritage as it sought to strike a balance between 


the separatistic pietists on the one hand and the "folk 
ehurch® concept of the Church of Sweden on the other, How 
Successfully it met this challenge is open to question, 


but one thing is clear: here as in the development of its 
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faith and doctrine, the Augustana Synod strove con- 
8cilously and purposefully to find a middle ground between 
the two contrasting opposites of folk church and s8ect, In 
80 doing, of course, it left itself open to attack from 
both s8ides, Not only was the Augustana Synod eriticized 
Severely by the Mission Friends as being too lax in its 
practice, but it was also criticized by other Lutherans and 
by Swedish Episcopalians as being too gectarian in its owmn 
practice of discipline, 


It mugt be borne in mind in surveying the history of 


the Augustana Synod in the nineteenth century that its 
claim to be the valid and legitimate representative of the 
Church of Sweden in America was constantly challenged both 
within and without its own ranks, Indeed the problematic 
character of the relationship of the Augustana Synod to the 
Church of Sweden during its pioneer and patriarchal periods 
provides the key to much of the uncertainty and vacilla- 
tion of the Synod in determining its relationships with 
other church bodies in America, both Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
the hierarchy of the Church of Sweden was for the most part 
opposed to the pietistic revival throughout the nineteenth 
century, and that this hostility was heartily reciprocated 
in turn by the "Lasare" or "Readers,* as the pietists were 
called in Sweden, This hostility and 8uspicion on both gsides 


was a constant threat to the status of the Augustana Synod 


both in this country and in Sweden, Furthermore, prior to 
1891 there was always a possibility that the Church of 
Sweden would extend its official recognition to the Epis- 
copal Chureh in America as the church body best qualified 


to minister to its emigrant members, Indeed the kiksdag 


or Swedish Parliament in 1866 authorized the is88uance of 
a pastoral letter by the archbishop of Sweden, recommend. 
ing the Episcopal Church to Swedish emigrants as follows: 

In case he (or 8he) should locate in a 

place where access to a Swedish Evan- 

elical Lutheran Church was wanting, he 

or 8he) is urgently recommended to the 

bishops and worthy clergy of the Prot. 

estant Episcopal Church in the United 

States of North America for whatever 

Spiritual and physical care which ne 

(or 8he) may be in need, 
This action was hotly protested by the leaders of the 
Augustana Synod "both in the church press and in letters 
to 8uch leaders as Wieselgren, Fjellstedt, Toren, Bring, 
and others, "* These men represented the movement within 
the Church of Sweden which was most friendly and Trespon- 
sive to the special needs and problems of the Augustana 
Synod, namely the National Evangelical Foundation, organ- 
ized in 1856, and it was to the leaders of this movement 
that Hasselquist and his colleagues turned for help, 
rather than to the official hierarchy itself, One thing 


the pastors and congregations of the Augustana Synod 
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were agreed upon: they had no intention of introducing the 
episcopate as such into their own form of church govern- 
ment, even if Hass8elquist declared that "we do not object 
to the office of bigshop in principle, *: 

It 8hould be noted in this connection that much 
of the hostility within the Church of Sweden against the 
Augustana Synod was occasioned not only by the pietistic 
tendencies of the Synod, but also0 by the widespread feel- 

" 1ng that emigration per 8e was an act of disloyalty to 
both Church and State and hence disqualified these emi- 
grants from any further consideration, once they had left 
the shores of Sweden, However, once these emigrants had 
established themselves in the new world, their achieve- 
ments became a 8source of pride to their erstwhile country- 
men in Sweden and this helped to alleviate much of the 
earlier hostility, Tf the hierarchy of the Church of 
Sweden would offer little in the way of direct gsupport 
to the growing enterprise of the Augustana Synod, it at 
least took no official action which could be interpreted 
as questioning the validity of this enterprise. Fven the 
pastoral letter of 1866 commending its members to the care 
of the Episcopal Church in America gave first priority to 
guch Swedish Lutheran congregations as already existed in 


the new world, 
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The patriarchal period was a time of tremendous 
growth and expansion for the Augustana Synod as well as 
for the country in which 1it was located, 

During three decades, from 1860 to 1890, 

under the guidance of Hasselquist, the © 

Synod increased from 17 pastors, 36 con- 

gregations, and 3,000 communicants (not 

including the Norwegians) to 325 pastors, 

' 637 congregations and 84, 583 communicant 

members. 
The question of its right to exist had been clearly an- 
s8Wwered to the satisfaction of the Synod if not to all 
others, and the question of its stance in matters of doc- 
trine and practice had been clarified by its controversy 
with the Missbn Friends and by its affiliation with the 
General Council, In matters of faith and practice it 


would continue to search for the middle way, avoiding 


extremism of all kinds, 
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If Hasselquist dominated the history of the Augus- 
tana >ynod during its patriarchal period, then Conrad Emil 
Lindberg was easily the dominant figure in the confession- 
al history of the Synod after the death of Hasselquist 
early in 1891, Called to the Seminary in 1890, Lindberg 
800n rose to a position of undisputed dominance on the 
faculty, where he was to mold the doctrine and theology 
of the Synod for a period of forty years, Lindberg's role 


in the Augustana >ynod was more restricted than that of 


1, Ander, T, N, Haggelquigt , , a, Þ. 128, 


Has8elquist before him, but no less real, Although his 
theological leadership did not go unquestioned in later 
years, his authority was unchallenged during the two dec- 
ades immediately following the death of Hasselquist, Al- 
though there is little evidence of any striking original- 
ity in his thought, he did poss8ess &a very logical and 
penetrating mind and was egspecially well versed in the 
history of doctrine, including not only the post-Refor- 
mation development but that of the ancient church as well, 
According to his colleague at the Seminary, S. G. Youngert, 
"few men have put their own 8stamp on a church body as 
Dr. Lindberg 414, "1 

Born in Sweden in 1852, Lindberg emigrated to this 
country in 1871, and enrolled at the Augustana Seminary, 
where he studied for one year and then was encouraged to 
continue his studies at the Philadelphia Seminary of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, He was ordained by the Augus- 
tana Synod in 187% and continued his studies as a post- 
graduate student under C, P, Krauth for two years, while 


gerving as pastor of the Swedish Lutheran congregation in 


Philadelphia, In 1879 he was called as pastor of the 


Gustavus Adolphus Lutheran Chureh in New York, just re- 

covering from the 8ecess1ion occasioned by the guspens1lon 
of its pastor, J., G., Princell, by the Augus tana Synod in 
1878, That game year he was elected president of the New 


l. S. G. Youngert, "Conrad Emil Lindberg: An Apprecia- 
tion," Augustana Quarterly, X (1931), 40. 


York Conference and served in this dual capacity as pastor 


of a congregation and president of a Conference until 


1890, when he was called to be professor of theology at 


the Augustana Seminary in Hock Island, Illinois, It is 
worthy of note that his inaugural lecture at the Seminary 
was entitled, "The Influence of Schleilermacher on the 
Theology of the Nineteenth Century, "> The esteem with 
which he was held in the Synod is reflected by the fact 
that he s8erved as Vice President of the Synod from 1889 
to 1907 and on the Synodical Mission Board from 18389 to 
1913, As an alumnus of the Philadelphia Seminary he was 
also held in honor by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
In 1901 he was awarded an honorary doctorate by Muhlen- 
berg College and again by the same institution in 1910, 
Many honors came to him als0 from the Church of Sweden, 
where he was held in high esteem, 

In 1898 Lindberg published his maznum grhus in 
Dogmatics which was translated into English in 1922, 
It was favorably reviewed in Sweden by Bishop K, H, Gez, 
von Scheele, who had visited this country in 1893, © 
When the English translation appeared in 1922, it was 
hailed by Michael keu as the best of all works in dog- 


matics produced by the Lutheran Church in America in 


l., Ibid., Þ. 38. 


2, Conrad E, Lindberg, ENFASELAN POENATLES ANG POLES ON 
the Higtory of Dogma, trans, GC, E., Hoffsten (Hock 


Is8land: Augustana Book Concern, 1922), Þ. 5. 


English, | Its influence in the confessional history of 
the Augustana Synod cannot be over-estimated, Lindberg 's 
dogmatic authority in the Augustana Synod during these 

| years can only be compared with that of GC, F, W, Walther 
in the Missouri Synod and C, P, Krauth in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, 

Lindberg's fundamental theological position dif- 
fered little from that of CG, P, Krauth, his princim men- 
tor, but his writings do reveal a greater breadth of his- 
torical knowledge than thogeof Krauth and a greater flex- 
ibility in the pres8entation of Lutheran doctrine, Lind- 
berg was well acquainted with and followed closely the 
debate on the role of the confessional writings in the 
Lutheran Church and the discussions on the nature of the 
church and its ministry then taking place in the Church of 
Sweden and in Germany as well as in this country, Never. 
theless, his own dogmatic position on most is8ues reflect. 
ed that of g8eventeenth-century .orthodoxy and the writings 
of this period were treated as normative for Lutheran the- 
ology, even when later developments were taken into ac- 
count, It was taken for granted by Lindberg that there 
is only one finally valid and authoritative exposition of 
the divine Word for the Church and that this exposition 


is 8upplied by the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church as interpreted by the orthodox theologians of the 


1, Quoted in Lutheran Companion, April 7, 1928, p. 343. - 


seventeenth century. Lindberg rejected entirely the whole 
period of rationalism as an aberration from the norm in the 
doctrinal development of the Lutheran Church and reported 
favorably only those theologians of the nineteenth century 
who accepted the normative role of the confessional writings 
for theology, While his textbook in dogmatics gives evi- 
dence of wide reading and encyclopedic knowledge, especially 
in the theology of the nineteenth century, and all schools 
of thought are fairly presented and objectively reported, 
the normative role of the confessional writings is never 
questioned, Nowhere in his treatment of dogmatics is there 
the slightest hint that there are any "open questions®" or 
unresolved is8sues in theology which need and require fur- 
ther s8study and res8earch, This approacn therefore served 
not as a stimulus to independent thought and reflection on 
the part of the student but as a compendium or manual of 
doctrine for the busy parisnh pastor with neither time nor 
talent for independent theological study, 

This type of presentation of Christian doctrine 
as a closed system proved to be extremely deadening and 
enervating in its effect on the doctrinal development of 
the Augustana Synod, For this, Lindberg, of course, was 
not 8olely to blame, The very fact that he was accorded 
the position-of theological arbiter by the Synod almost by 
default is a reflection more on the Synod than on Lindberg 


Ls Youngert, "Conrad Emil Lindberg ., . a." Þ. 38, 
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himself, Of course it must be borne in mind that the 
Augustana Synod at the turn of the century was PpPreoccu- 
pied and absorbed with the task of following the new immi- 
grants across the prairies and manning the new congre- 
gations s8pringing up like mushrooms acroce the length and 
breadth of the land, Certainly there was little time for 
independent theological thought and reflection on the part 
of the parish pastors of the Synod--this could be left 
safely to the professors, One reason why Lindberg 's Dog- 
matics was 80 highly valued was that it seemed to provide 
a final and authoritative answer for every conceivable 
question in an area where the parish pastor was only too 
well aware of his own inadequacy, During this twenty-year 
period between 1890 and 1910, the number of congregations 
in the Augustana Synod nearly doubled, from 637 to 1146, 
while the number of ordained ministers increased from 325 
to 632, Confirmed membership more than doubled, rising 
from 84, 5583 to 172,239, while total contributions more 
than tripled, increasing from $634,124 in 1890 to a total 


of $1,956,009, in 1910, ? It was a period of unprecedent- 


ed expansion and activity in the Augustana Synod, and the 
organizational demands of this activity left little time 
for theological discussion and debate, 

Another reason for the freezing of the theologi- 


cal and confessional s8tance of the Augustana Synod during 


hk 


1, Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1962, p. 618, 


this period was its growing rapprochement with the Church 


of Sweden and corresponding increasing is80lation from the 


General Council, 

On June 4, 1891, the Augustana Theological 

Faculty addressed a request to the bishops 

of the Church of Sweden for a statement 

with reference to their attitude toward 

the Augustana Synod, They were unanimous 

in stating that "the Augustana Synod in 

America is the true daughter of the Church 

of Sweden," and that they "know of no 

other Swedish Lutheran Church in America 

than that represented by the Augustana 

Synod, * 
This official recognition on the part of the merarchy of 
the Church of Sweden was confirmed by the presence of 
Bishop K, H, Gez, von Scheele as the official represent- 
ative of Church and State at the Jubilee in Hock Island, 
Illinois in 1893, The Augustana Synod, increasingly es- 
tranged from the General Council because of increasing 
competition with the Eastern Synods in both home missilons 
and theological education, was overjoyed at the new rec- 
ognition vouchsafed by the Church of Sweden in the person 
of one of its leading bishops at the Jubilee of 1893, 
celebrating the 300th anniversary of the Uppsala Decree, 
The very nature of the celebration itself served to em- 
phasize the nationalistic as well as the confessional 
ties uniting the Augustana Synod with the Church of Sweden, 

A 8ignificant s8hift in the emphasis upon the Swed- 


ish language and culture took place within the Synod at 


1, Quoted in Olson, ts ri tb tines als 
America, 1860 to 1910 , «wn, Pe. 30, 


this time, Whereas in the earlier period it was taken for 
granted that the Synod would rapidly cease to employ the 
Swedish language and would make full use of the Englisn 
Language, the emphasis now came to be placed more and more 
upon the preservation of the Swedish language for its own 
gake, Certainly one reason for this was the heavy influx 
of immigrants which served to prolong the Swedish period 
far beyond the date originally envisioned by the founders 
of the Augustana Synod, "Of the 1,300, 000 Swedish na- 
tionals who came to the United States between 1830 and 
1930, no less than 69 per cent arrived in the thirty-year 


n This factor was rein- 


period between 1380 and 1910, 
forced by the reass8ertion of Swedish tradition and self.- 
consclousness on the part of older s8ections of the Synod 
as well, As Professor Stephenson has pointed out, the 
earlier immigration had taken place when Swedish nation- 
alism was at a low ebb, © but around the turn of the cen- 
tury the nationalistic spirit was everywhere predominant © 
and the Swedes were no exception, it was a time of un- 
parallelled cultural optimism both in Europe and in Ameri. 


ca and the mood of the new immigrants was correspondingly 


neither 80 resentful of the old society nor 80 fearful of 


the new as had been the case with the earlier immPgrants, 


1, Arden, Augugtana Heritage . . «, Þ+. 191, 


2, George M, Stephenson, The i A S) 
Innigration: 4 Study of Inmigrant Churches (Minne- 
apolin: University of Minnegota Press, 1932), Þ. 195, 


The new Swede felt at home in America, whether he was born 


in this country or in Sweden, The earlier "nativism" was 


also a thing of the past and America was far more hospitable 


to the immigrants of this period than 8he had been to those 

of an earlier period, Furthermore, the earlier period of 
intense rivalry and controversy had been succeeded by one 

of cooperation and good will as far as the various Prot. 
estant denominations were concerned, he poatbicn of the 
Augustana Synod as the Lutheran church body in America 

best qualified to minister to Swedish immigrants was Ft nan ts 
unchallenged by other Lutherans in America and was con- 
firmed by the Church of Sweden itself. 

Against this background, the role of the confes- 
sional writings in the Augustana Synod of this period must 
be 8een as one of unquestioned authority, The Augustana 
Synod, proud of its new status as the recognized daughter 
of the Church of Sweden and happily engaged in corralltng 
as many of the new immigrants as possible into its congre- 
gations, was not disposed to question the validity of its 
heritage nor its relevance to the changing temper of the 
times, The further fact that the president of Synod from 
1891 to 1899 was Per Johan Sward, who in all things was 
more Swedish than American and who returned to Sweden in 


1899 after twenty-six years of service in the Augustana 
Synod, ® and that from 1899 to 1911 the president of Synod 


1, Oscar N, Olson, Sward - Johngton: Biographical, Sketches 


was Eric Norelius, who was the most orthodox of the found- 
ing fathers of the Synod, served only to confirm the 
strongly Swedish and conservative character of the Synod 


during this period, 


4. During a Time of Transition, 1910 to 1930 


i, Within the General Council, 
1910 to 1918 


As noted previously, the relationsnip of the 
Augustana Synod with the other Synods within the General 
Council became increasingly strained after 1891, occa- 
siloned principally by the growing rivalry between the 
Minnesota Conference and the newly-organized Synod of the 
Northwest, established in 1891, and by linguistic and cul- 
tural differences as well, Although theologically there 
was little to choose between the General Council and the 
Augustana >ynod during this period, the fact remains that 
the other Synods within the General Council were more and 
more preoccupied with effecting a rapprochement with the 
General Synod and the United Synod of the South, while the 
Augustana Synod was more interested in developing its grow- 
ing rapprochement with the church of Sweden, Furthermore, 
the rapid growth and expansion of the Augustana Synod west- 
ward 800n placed it in the rather anomalous position of be- 


coming a general body within a general body, By 1906, the 


of SUUUSTENG HRGGEDS (Rock Ig8land: Augustana Histori- 
cal Society, 1955 . 


confirmed membership of the Augustana Synod comprised one- 
third of the total membership of the General Council, while 
its congregations numbered almost one-half of the total 


within the General Council, 


Between 1909 and 1915 the question of the rela- 


tionship of the Augustana Synod to the General Council was 
a matter of controversy both at the conventions of the 
Augustana Synod and of the General Council, The discussilon 
was triggered by a resolution offered by Eric Norelius, 
then president of the Augustana Synod, at the 1909 conven- 
tion of the General Council, calling upon the Council, "to 
be true to its ecumenical character and not seek to assume 
the functions of a District Synod , "2 In 1915 the Augustana 
Synod adopted a resolution offered by 0. J. Johnson, pres- 
ident of Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minnesgota, 
as a gubstitute for a more drastic one advocating 8epara- 
tion from the General Council, which read as follows: 

The Augustana Synod respectfully requests 

the General Council to 80 alter the con- 

stitution of 8aid body that the Augustana 

Synod no longer be placed in the relation 

of a District Synod, but be recognized as 

a General Body in order that the General 

Council may become both in prineiple and 


practice a deliberative and advisory body 
only, 80 as to facilitate a federation of 


1, ways © 7 Sad Documentary History of the General Council, 
Pe. 510, 


2, Quoted in George W. Sandt, Theod: : 
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phia: UMnited Lutheran Publication House, 1921), Þ. 16%, 


all the Lutheran bodies in our Lana, } 


This idea of a federation was discussed in 1917 
but firmly rejected by Schmauk as involving too much 
":tates' rights" to be practicable, It came therefore as 
no s8urprise when the Augustana Synod, at its convention in 
1918, voted down the proposal to become part of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, ® This action was taken, nhow- 
ever, "in spite of strong pleas on the part of suech leaders 
as Drs, Abrahamson, Brandelle and Lindberg, warm friends 

of the General Council." Once again particularism had 
triumphed in the Augustana Synod, although this time the 
decision to become independent was not based on doctrinal 
grounds as in 1860, The consensus of the Synod in 1918 
was that it could best fulfil its mission to Americans of 
owedish origin and descent by remaining an autonomous body: 
That this was not the only reason, however, is evidenced 
by the editorial comment of the Lutheran Companion at the 
time this decision was made: 
Wwe must hold ourselves aloof from spiritual 
fellowship with s8uch churches or denomina- 
tions, 8ome of whose pastors advocate and 
defend lodgism, dancing as a pastime for the 


young people under kne auspices and 8anction 
of the church, etc, 


1. Quoted in Sandt, Theodore Emanuel Schmauk . 
PP. 167-68, 


2. Augustanasgynodens Protokoll, 1918, p. 146, 
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The Augustana Synod was influenced in its decision 
not only by its pietistic tendencies but also by the attack 
made upon the proposed merger in 1917 by Michael heu of the 
Iowa Synod, One who seconded his sentiments was Adolph 
Hult, Professor of Church History at Augustana Seminary 
8ince 1916, who wrote to C, C, Hein of the Ohio Synod at 
this time, 

It was grand of Dr, teu that in. the farewell 
to the Council he quit himself like a man, 
Some took bitter of fense at his words, But 


Masgonry among the ministry is. the entry of 
Antichrist into the ministry., 


That the decisilon of the Augustana Synod was resented by 
Some within the United Lutheran Church in America is evi- 
denced by the editorial comment of The Lutheran at the time 
this decision was made: 

The Augustana Synod has subordinated unity 

of faith to unity of races This is as un- 

American as it is un-Lutheran, and the day 


of its real Lutheran ynion is thereby in- 
definitely postponed, 


ii, 4 Period of Independence, 
1918 to 1930 


With its separation from the General Council in 
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1918, the Augustana Synod entered upon a brief period of 
independence in which it experienced great difficulties in 
determining what its own distinetive.position should be 
within American Lutheranism in particular and American 
Protestantism in general, Organizationally it entered on 
a new phase of activism under the leadership of its emi- 
nently practical and energetic new president, G, A, Bran- 
delle, especially after the adoption of a new constitution 


in 1922, when the office of president was made full-time 


and greater authority was conferred upon this office, The- 


ologically, this period might best be characterized as one 
of increasing impatience with the tradition crystallized 
in Lindberg's Dogmatics and a search for a new orientation, 
The founding of a Lutheran Bible Institute in St, 
Paul, Minnesota by a group of Augustana Synod pastors and 
laymen in 1920 reflected the continuing influence of the 
Miss8ion Covenant and the increasing influence: of Reformed 
Fundamentalism within certain sections of the Synod, The 
gtartling 8uccess of this new venture, which was greeted 
with considerable s8cepticism and reserve especially by the 
older pastors of the Synod, may be attributed both to the 
zeal of its founders and to the mounting impatience of 
clergy and laity alike with a doctrinally static and cul- 
turally is8olated tradition, When one of the theological 
professors of the Augustana Seminary, CG, J, S6dergren, 


resigned from the faculty in 1920 after eight years' serv- 
ice in order to join the faculty of the Lutheran Bible 


Institute, he dramatized the growing estrangement between 


the theological tradition represented by the Augustana 


Seminary and the new movement within the >ynod represented 


by the Lutheran Bible Institute, That the Lutheran Bible 
Institute in its initial period was hailed as a promising 
and nopeful new movement by such "progressives" as CG, A, 
Wendell and C, J, S&dergren as well as by Conrad Bergendoff 
and Adolph Hult is indicative of the wide-spread dissatis- 
faction in the >ynod with the doctrinal rigidity and cul- 
tural isolation of the old tradition, 

Unfortunately, the Lutheran Bible Institute under 
the leadership of Samuel M, Miller as Dean 800n adopted a 
theological position scarcely distinguishable from that of 
Protestant Fundamentalism in general and thus forfeited 
the opportunity of providing a constructive alternative to 
the tradition-centered approach which was dominant at the 
Seminary, The influence of the Lutheran Bible Institute 
came to be increasingly restricted to its alumni and to 
those pastors and congregations, always a minority within 
the Synod, who accepted its leadership, After C, A, Wen. 
dell, one of the leading progressives in the Synod, felt 
compelled to nesign from the faculty of the Lutheran Bible 
Institute in 1922 because of his outspoken criticism of 
Fundamentalism, the Lutheran Bible Institute became in- 


creasingly narrow and 8uspicious of every theological out- 
Look other than its om, Nevertheless, the influence of 


the Lutheran Bible Institute has continued strong within 


the Augustana Synod, especially among the laity, and has 


served to remind the Synod on more than one occasion of its 


pietistic origins, 
It 8hould be noted in this connection that the con- 


troversy between Modernism and Fundamentalism did not, exert 


any great influence within the Augustana Synod in view of 


its overwhelmingly conservative theological tradition, 


Thus in 192%, the Augustana Synod took note of this con- 


troversy and expressed itself as being 


humbly thankful that our 8ection of the 
Church has been preserved in its faith in 

the Word of God and in the fundamentally 
ess8ential doctrines of salvation, as set 
forth in the Holy Seriptures, and prays 

that God will ever keep our pastors and 1 
members true to our confessional standards, *" 


Again in 1925, the Synod expressed itself in similar fash- 
lon and in 1927 it adopted the following resolution: 


The Synod recognizes with thanks to God that 
it is confessionally a product of that ep- 
ochal event at Vesteras in 1527. The Synod, 
therefore, recommends , , , that the confes- 
s8silonal basis on which it has stood and stands 
be thoroughly reviewed, and that we thus re- 
iterate our unswerving adherence to our con- 
fesslonal standards, which in the past have 
been a safeguarding and a guidance in our 
work, resting as they go on the infallible 
word of eternal Truth, 


Nevertheless, the president of the Synod found occasion in 
his annual report to the Synod in 1928 to note that the 


pastors of the Synod were under increasing pressure to aCc- 


1, Minutes of the augustans Synod, 192%, p. 20, 


2, Ibid., 1927, Ps 33s 


commodate their message to the demands of the times, "Many 


would have them understand that this is the day of modern- 


ism, "> But, the president adds, "our men as a rule are 


n2 


S 


holding to the old way. . . « We thank God for this, 

By 1930, the transition from Swedish to English 
had largely been completed in the Augustana Synod, The 
Americanization of the Synod was gathering momentum during 
these years, aided and abetted by the influence of the 
English As88ociation of Churches, formed in 1908 to strength- 
en the English-speaking work of the Synod, The Lutheran 
Companion, founded as the organ for the English-speaking 
section of the Synod, also helped to facilitate the in- 
cereasing trend toward the use of English in the Synod, By 
1924, the official Minutes of the annual conventions of the 
Synod were being printed exclusively in English, and in 
1925 the long-awaited English Hymnal and Liturgy was pub- 
1ished by the Synod, 

The language transition is easier to document than 
the cultural and theological changes taking place in the 
Synod during this period, A harbinger of approaching change 
in the theological orientation of the Synod may be found in 
the articles appearing in the. Augustana Quarterly, founded 
in 1922 as a forum for theological discussion in the Synod, 
Here one finds ample evidence of the growing tension within 


the Synod between the guardians of the tradition canonized 


Lo Aid... 1909; '». 23, 2. Ibid., PP. 22-23, 


in 1900 and the pioneers of a new theological outlook which 
would be both loyal to the confessional heritage of the Lu- 
theran Church and relevant to the changing times, Nowhere 
i8 this tension more clearly expressed than in the differ- 
ont attitudes expressed within the Synod on the occasion. of 
the visit of the Archbishop of Sweden, Nathan S6derblom, in 
1923, With few exceptions, the Archbishop was enfhusilasti- 
cally welcomed by the Synod as a whole and his visit did 
much to strengthen the ties between the Augustana Synod and 
the Church of Sweden and to stimulate a growing awareness' 
of the new theological developments taking place in the 
Church of Sweden, | 

One discordant note, however, was 8ounded by Adolf 
Hult, professor of Church History at the Augustana Seminary, 
who attacked the liberal outlook of S8derblom and protest- 
ed the invitation extended by the Seek as giving en- 


couragement to the liberal movement in Lutheran theology .* 


This sentiment was echoed in the Kirohliche Zeitzchrit of 
the Iowa Synod and the Pagtor's Monthly of the Ohio Synod, © 
and reflected the widespread reserve within conservative 
Lutheran circles both in this country and in Eturope as to 
the ecumenical proclivities of Sweden's Archbishop, What- 


ever misgivings 8ome may have felt within the Augustana 
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Synod concerning the Archbishop's theological views, these 
misgivings were overwhelmed by the personal charm of the 
\ Archbishop himself and by the signal honor bestowed upon 
the Synod by Sdderblom's unequivocal recognition of the 
Augustana Synod as the true sister church of the Church of 
Sweden, This new 8ense of recognition and status in the 
eyes of the Church of Sweden did much to strengthen the 
ties between the two churches, although many remained 
guarded and 8uspicious of the 1iberalism thought to be 
prevalent in the Church of Sweden, + 
A more liberal viewpoint within the Augustana 

Synod was first given clear and articulate expression by 
Vergilius Ferm in an article entitled *Contemporary Chaog" 
appearing in the Augustana Quarterly in 1926, Here the 
author, later professor of philosophy at the College of 
Wooster in Wooster, Ohio, took gsharp ig8ue with the pre- 
vailing confessional complacency of American Lutheranism 
in general and of the Augustana Synod in particular and 
questioned the traditional doctrine of verbal inspiration 
as an unnecessary relic of a bygone age, 

The Bible is not on the defensive; rather 

it is a given inherited attitude towards 

it which is at stake, Shall the Llong- 

accepted traditional theories of inspira- 


tion stand, or 8hall another attitude which 
fits better the findings of historical re- 


l, Cf. C. J., Sebelius, "Wanted: Confessional Profess0rs 
of Theology!" Augustana Quarterly, V (1926), 40-46, 


Search take their place?) 


In 8eeking to develop a new approach, Ferm made it clear 
that the prevailing cultural and theological isolation of 
the Synod made it difficult if not impossible to effect 
guch a transition, Writing in the Augustana Quarterly 
again in 1927, Ferm presented a 8cathing indictment of 
the static traditionalism of American Lutheran theology 
and called for its thorough-going reconstruction in the 
1ight of contemporary Biblical research and a more ade- 
quate 'Scriptural exegesis,* 

In 1928, the Augustana Quarterly opened its pages 
to a debate between H, E, Sandstedt and Ferm on the ques- 
tion, "Does our Seminary Training meet Pregent-Day Require- 
ments of the Ministry?* in which Sandstedt offered a rath- 
er mild defense of the status quo, while Ferm proceeded 
to attack both the method and content of the traditional 
theology taught at the Augustana Seminary as hopelessly 
antiquated and more 8uited for the training of priests than 
for the education of prophets , 3 In 1929, Ferm wrote approv- 
ingly of the attempt of C. J. Sodergren to distinguish be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of Scripture in upholding 


the theory of plenary inspiration rather than verbal in- 


1, Vergilius Ferm, "Contemporary Chaos," Augustana 
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s8piration, but maintained that S8dergren's identification 
of Christ with the Seriptures as a whole was untenable in 
the light of historical regearch,+ 4 

In 1930 a collection of essays entitled What is 


Lutheranism?: A Symposium in Interpretation, edited by 


£ appeared and brought forth a veritable 


Vergilius Ferm, 
storm of abuse from certain s8ections of the Synod, The 
Dean of the Lutheran Bible Institute, S, M., Miller, went 
80 far as to demand the expulsion of both Wendell and Ferm 
from the Augustana Synod on the grounds of heresy ,/ That 
Miller's posſtion was s8upported by many within the Synod 
is indicated by the fact of his election to the Board of 


Directors of the Augustana College and Theological Seminary 


in 1931. His influence as Dean of the Lutheran Bible 


Institute and editor of The Bible Banner made him a power 
to be reckoned with, It is interesting to note in passing 
that Miller presented the confessilonal address at the con- 
stituting convention of the American Lutheran Conference 
in 1930,” Indeed, the Lutheran Bible Institute had done 
much to prepare the way for the entry of the Augustana Sy- 


nod into the American Lutheran Conference in 1930, not 


1. Ibid., VIII (1929), 92. 
(New York: Macmillan Co,, 1930), 
The Bible Banner, August, 1930, pp. 10-12, 
Minutes of the Augugtana Synod, 1931, p. 228, 
Lutheran Companion, November 8, 1930, p. 1819, 


only because of its intense pietism and Biblicism but also 
because of its cultivation of fellowship with like-minded 
Lutherans in other Midwestern church bodies, particularly 
within the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 

Against this background of a reawakened pietism 


and a staunchly orthodox conservatism, it is not g8urpris- 


ing that the Augustana Synod chose to affiliate with the 


American Lutheran Conference in 1930, What is surprising 
is that the president of the Synod, G., A. Brandelle, 
ghould have lent his influence to this movement in the 
light of his enthusiastic promotion of merger with the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918 and close cooperation with 
the United Lutheran Church during the 20's, At the 1926 
convention of the United Lutheran Church, Brandelle had 
declared that he was ready to do everything 
he could to help his people to understand 
the need of harmonious work with the other 
8gynods of the Lutheran Church, and asked the 
United Lutheran Church to help him in his 
efforts, 
In response, Brandelle was assured of the never failing 
love and admiration of the United Lutheran Church for the 
Augustana Synod in these rather fulsome words: "As welcome 
as was the Lion of the North on the Pomeranian shore of 
the Fatherland in 1630, and even more generally appreciated, 


is the Lion of the Swedish Augustana in the counsels of 
the United Lutheran Church , "* 


1. Minutes of the United Lutheran Church, 1926, p. 137, 
2, abi... Þ. 1395 


In 1928 the United Lutheran Church appointed a 
CommissiLon on Lutheran Church Unity, and in 1929, the 
Augustana Synod followed 8uit.* These two commissions 
met in New York on January 17, 1930 and came to cordial 
agreement that there were no doctrinal reasons why their 
respective church bodies could not work together in the 
closest harmony, A 8ub-committee of the two commissLions 
met again on April F, 1930, when the question was ralilsed 
whether the commissions snhould press for organic union of 
the two bodies or confine their attention to seeking meth- 
ods of closer cooperation, The Augustana delegation 
agreed to present this question to the next convention of 
their Synod, at which time the Synod voted to instruct its 
commissilon on church unity to "concern itself in the main 
with methods of closer cooperation of the Augustana Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church, *- 

Whatever the ties of friendship and past ass0ci- 
ation with the United Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod 


during its brief period of independence had been 8swept 


ever more closely into association with the other Midwest- 


ern 8ynods by reason of a common cultural and theological 
conservatism and i8s80lationism which was not shared by the 


United Lutheran Church, Brandelle himself had been forced 


1, Ibid., 1928, p. 518, 
2. Minutes of the Augugstana Synod, 1929, Þ. 223, 
3. Thid, 1930, Þp. 233, 


to moderate his enthusiasm for the United Lutheran Church 
by the increasing evidence that the Augustana Synod was no 
more prepared to follow his leadership in this matter in 
1930 than it had been in 1918, Indeed it may be questioned 
whether Brandelle's interest in furthering close coopera- 
tion with the United Lutheran Church extended as far as the 
possibility of organic union, since by 1929 he was already 
privately engaged in conversation with GC. CG. Hein of the 
Ohio Synod as to the possible establishment of pulpit and 
altar fellowship with that body preparatory to the forma- 
tion of the American Lutheran Conference, * As early as 
1921, Brandelle had reported to the Augustana Synod a re- 
quest of the Uhio Synod for a joint committee meeting on 
faith and practice, which, however, came to no definite 
conelusions , © In 1929, the Augustana Synod appointed a 
committee on pulpit and altar fellowship with the Ohio Sy- 
nod, The way for this meeting had been cleared by a 
private meeting between Hein and Brandelle on March 27, 
1929, when "Brandelle promised to recommend the Minneapolis 


Theses to his synod and to encourage participation in the 


whole movement, ** 
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In view of this development, the decision of the 


Augustana Synod in 1930 s8eems to have been a foregone con- 
clusion, In this decision, the new rapprochement between 
Swedish and Norwegian Lutherans, fostered by the Lutheran 
Bible Institute in Minneapolis and assiduously cultivated 
by Adolf Hult at the Seminary in Rock Island, Illinois, 
played a major role, Once again, after sixty years of 
8eparate development, American Lutherans of Swedish and 
Norwegian descent found themselves in close partnersnip, 
this time in as8s8o0ciation with Lutherans of Danish and 
German background as well, Sociologically, the Augustana 
Synod had more in common with its sister 8synods in the 
American Lutheran Conference at this time than with the 
United Lutheran Church, stemming as they did out of the 
nineteenth-century emigration, while the United Lutheran 
Church had its roots deep in American colonial nhistory, 
Furthermore, the synods joining together to form the 
American Lutheran Conference shared a 20mncn Midwestern 
orientation, while the United Lutheran Church was heavily 
concentrated along the tastern seaboard, 

Theologically, the rank and file of the Augus- 
tana Synod was certainly at this time much more closely 
related to the general position articulated in the. "Minne- 
apolis Theses" than to that set forth in the "Washington 
Declaration" of the United Lutheran Church in 1920, Those 


elements within the Augustana Synod who favored a closer 


union with the United Lutheran Church formed a distinct 


minority in the Augustana Synod and were forced to bide 


their time, The linguistic and cultural transition was 


complete; the theological transition was 8till in prepa- 


ration, 
5, During the Contemporz Pe 
i, The Augustana Synod and the 
American Lutheran Conference 

For a true understanding of therrelationship of the 
Augustana Synod and the American Lutheran Conference, the 
origin and background of the "Minneapolis Theseg" which 
formed the doctrinal basis on which the American Lutheran 
Conference was founded in 1930, must first be reviewed, 

The "Minneapolis Theses" were originally prepared 
in 1925 at a conference of the Iowa, Ohio, and Buffalo Sy- 
nods and the Norwegian Lutheran Church as the basis for 
pulpit and altar fellowship between these bodies, These 
Theses were then accepted by the Committee on Church Unity 
of the Augustana Synod on October 7, 1929 and adopted by 
the Augustana Synod at its convention in 1930 as the basis 
of its participation in the American Lutheran Conference, 
The Lutheran Free Church (Norwegian) and the United Danish 
Lutheran Church also signified their ets of these 
Theses at this time and became members of the new Confer. 
ence, The Iowa, Ohio, and Buffalo Synods merged in 1930 
to form the American Lutheran Church and this new body fur- 


nished the primary impetus and leadership in forming the 


new American Lutheran Conference, designed deliberately 

to be a "golden mean" between the Synodical Conference on 
the one hand and the United Lutheran Church on the other, 
In 1960 the five bodies comprising. the membership of the 
American Lutheran Conference, with the exception of the 
Augustana Synod and the Lutheran Free Church, came to- 
gether to form The American Lutheran Church, whose consti- 
tution "perpetuates the position regarding the Scripture 


and the Confessions agreed to in the 'Minneapolis Theses ' 


(1925) "7? The Lutheran Pree Churenh later joined this new 


body in 1962, 

The "Minneapolis Theses" embody an attitude toward 
Seripture and the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church, which approximates the position of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, Indeed, the influence of the Mis- 
g8ouri Synod played a major role in sheping the formulation 
of these Theses, since those who prepared them were hopeful 
of eventual rapprochement with the Missouri Synod, The 
articles on Scripture and the confessional writings con- 
tained in these Theses read in part as follows: 

T, The Scriptures 

The Synods 8signatory to these Articles of Agree- 
ment accept without exception all the canoni1- 
cal books of the O14 and New Testaments as, a 
whole, and in all their parts, as the divinely 


inspired, revealed, and inerrant Word of God, 
and s8ubmit to this as the only infallible 


1, Eugene LI, Fevold, "The Place of the Confessilons in 
American Lutheran Churches of Scandinavian Background , " 
The Church and the Confessions , ., ., ed, Vajta and . 
Weissgerber, Þ. 10%, 


authority in all matters of faith and life, 
IT, The Lutheran Symbols 

l, These 8synods also, without reservation, 
accept the symbolical books of the evangelical 
Lutheran Church, not insofar as, but because 
they are the pregentation and explanation of 
the pure doctrine of the Word of God and a 
gummary of the faith of the Lutheran Church, 
as this has found expression in response to 
the exigencies arising from time to time. 6 
2, Adherence to our confessions pertains only 
to their doctrinal content , , , but to these 
without exception or limitation, , . . All 
that pertains to the form of pregentation , . . 
is not binding, | 


It is noteworthy that these articles make no distinection be- 
tween the message of Scripture and the written records where- 
by this message is transmitted, and further *"that no distinc- 
tion is made between the primary and 8econdary confessional 
writings of the Lutheran Church, The role of Scripture 1s 
here defined as one of "infallible authority in all matters 
of faith and life,* The role of the confessional writings Is 
defined as that of presenting and explaining *the pure doc- 
trine of the Word of God and a Zgummary of the faith of the 
Lutheran Church,* In the case of the confessional writings, 
however, a distinction is made between the form and the con- 
tent of these writings; only the former is binding, This does 


provide 8some freedom of interpretation of these documents, 


$ 
1930-1931 marks the high water mark of theological 


conservatism in the Augustana Synod, The advanced position 
taken up by such men as Vergilius Ferm and C, A. Wendell 


was firmly rejected by the Synod as a whole, but the minis- 


1. Doctrinal Declarations . . ., Þ., 108, 


terial status of these men was never officially challenged, 
and by the late 1930's it was evident that a new theologi- 
cal orientation was winning its way within the Synod which 
would return the Synod to its earlier close cooperation 
with the United Lutheran Church, The key figure in this 
development was Conrad Bergendoff, who in-1931 was elected 
Dean and Professo0r of Systematic Theology at the Augustana 
Seminary as 8Successor to Conrad E, Lindberg, who died that 
year, That same year A, D, Mattson was elected profess0r 
of Ethics and Sociology and in 1932, Carl A. Anderson and 
Eric H, Wahlstrom joined the faculty as professors of O14 
Testament and New Testament respectively, Under the leader- 
ship of these men it was 8o00n evident that a new period in 
the theological history of the Synod had begun, In 1935, 
Bergendoff was elected president of Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary upon the death of his predecessor, 
G, A, Andreen, and C, G, Carlfelt took his place as pro- 
fess80r of Systematic Theology on the Seminary faculty in 
1938, 1935 also witnessed a changing of the guard at the 
helm of the Synod, P, O, Bersell succeeding G, A, Bran- 
delle, then 75 years old, 

The election of ÞP, 0, Bersell as president of the 
>ynod in 1935 inaugurated a series of changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Synod which completed the transition 


of the Synod from a tradition-oriented position to a pro- 


gram-centered one more characteristic of American church 


life than of its European antecedents. Not only did the 


Synod rapidly assume the lineaments of a typical American 


denomination, but the new president made it clear that this 
" was to be the deliberate policy of his administration, In 
1930, P, O, Bersell had led the opposition to the growing 
rapprochement between the Church of Sweden and the Augus- 
tana Synod s8ymbolized by the presentation of a bishop's 
cross to Brandelle by the bishops of Sweden, At the con- 
vention of the Synod that year, Bersell was instrumental 
in formulating a resolution adopted by >ynod which 'ex- 
pressed appreciation of the gift of a bishop's cross but 
made it clear that acceptance of this gift did not imply 
the adoption by Synod of "any episcopal insignia to be 
worn by. the incumbent of the presidential office, At 
this convention Bersell also made it clear that he favored 
membership in the American Lutheran Conference rather than 
organic union with the United Lutheran Church, declaring 
that if the Augustana Synod were to become part of the 
United Lutheran Church it would s00n give it a bad case of 
indigestion, © 
In 1937, Bersell made it clear to the Augustana 
Synod that the "Minneapolis Theses" adopted in 1930 at the 
time of the formation of the American Lutheran Conference, 
were in full force and to be observed by the pastors and 


congregations of the Synod, He warned the Synod - that 


1, Minutes of the Augugtana Synod, 1930, Þ. *%, 
2, Quoted in Arden, Augugtana Heritage , . «, P+ 280, 


Some of the pastors and churches of the 
Augustana Synod have already given offense 
and have compromised their Synod in the 
eyes of fellow Lutherans by their loose 
practices in regard to secretism or union- 
ism concerning which the Minneapolis Theses 
are very explicit. Such loose practices . 
+ +» are a denial of our Lutheran faith, 


In response the Synod declared "we are distressed to learn 


of the disregard by some pastors of the 80-called "Minne- 


apolis Theses' and urge our pastors not to compromise this 


covenant, *© 


The Minutes of this Synod are also noteworthy for 
the fact that the Augsburg Confession is directly quoted by 
the theological faculty together with the Smalcald Articles 
in answer to a question referred to the faculty by the 
previous convention of the Synod regarding the permissible 
use of lay preachers in the church.) This is one of the 
rare occasions in the more recent history of the Synod when 
the confessional writings are cited directly as normative 
authorities for the s8ettlement of controversial matters of 
doctrine and practice, 

The Augustana Synod in 1937 als0 approved the 
repregsentation of the Synod at the forthcoming ecumenical 
conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh scheduled for that year, 
The incongruity of the Synod's reaffirming the "Minneapolis 
Theses" in 1937 while at the same time approving partici- 


1. Minutes of the Augugtana Synod, 1937, pp. 20-21, 
2. Ibid., Þ. 39. 3. Inid., Pe. 215, 


% 


pation in the ecumenical movement is further evidence of 


the conflicting tendencies existing within the: Synod at 
this time, The trend toward orthodoxy was challenged by 

C, A, Wendell following the 1937 convention of the Synod, | | 
and early in 1938, Emil Swenson, president of the con- 
Servative and. powerful Minnesota Conference, expressed 
zharp ceriticism of the "Minneapolis Theses* and declared 
his preference not only for the earlier Galesburg iule, 
but for that rule in its more lenient interpretation, 
stating that each body within the American Lutheran Con- 
ference must be respected in terms of its own tradition. © 
Writing on the relationship between the American Lutheran 
Conference and the United Lutheran Church in 1937, Bergen- 
aoff declared that he could detect "no disagreement , . .» 
between the doctrinal position of the two bodies, *- and 
declared it to be high time that the differences obtaining 
between the two bodies be recognized as differences within 
a 8ingle church family rather than between two separate 
traditions, 


From these writings it is clear that there were 


Some within the Augustana Synod who were prepared to ques- 


- 


l. C, A, Wendell, "Whither Augustana?*, Lutheran Companion, 
September 2, 1937, PP. 1134-35, 
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Conrad Bergendoff, "The Relationship Between the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference and the United Lutheran Church 


in America, * Augustana Quarterly, XVI (1937), 319, 


tion the close alignment of the Augustana Synod with the 
other bodies within the American Lutheran Conference if 
this meant that the Synod would have to adopt the more 
exclusive attitude prevailing in the Conference in re- 
lation to other Christians, whether Lutheran or non-Lu- 
theran, It is significant in this connection that Ber. 
8ell's comments on this problem in 1938 were considerably 
more moderate than in his report to the Synod of 1937, 
and that this marks the last reference to the "Minneapolis 
Theses®* in the official Minutes of the Synod, until 1952} 
A number of articles appearing in the church press 
in 1939 by men of the Augustana Synod give evidence of 
the new theological orientation and independent outlook 
developing within the Synod which set it increasingly apart 
from the other church bodies within the American Lutheran 
Conference, Hjalmar W, Johngon, PFrofessor of Philosophy 
at Augustana College, wrote an article entitled "Some 


"* which drew sharp criticism from 


Thoughts on Inspiration, 
more conservative 8ections of the American Lutheran Confer. 
ence for placing in question the traditional doctrine of 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures handed down from 
the 8eventeenth century, An article by Conrad Bergendoff 


entitled "Here We Stand," administered a 8harp rebuff to 


the Missouri Synod for its continuing eriticism of the 


1. Minutes of the Augustana Synod, 1938, Þ. 19. 


2. LELDRB eh LL PEELED Lalit, IV (May, 
1939), 23-32-77. | 


close relation between the Augustana Synod and the Church 
of Sweden, and made it unmistakably clear that the Augus- 
tana Synod was not prepared to accept the Missouri Synod 
as final arbiter of its Lutheran orthodoxy . > As if to ac- 
60% this new firmness and independence of outlook emerg- 
ing within the Augustana Synod, the Augustana Quarterly 
printed an address by a Swedish Churchman, - Gustaf Ljung- 
gren, in which it was categorically stated that "a return 
to the s8eventeenth century orthodox view of the Scrip- 
tures and to that theory about the verbal inspiration of 
the Seriptures is and must remain an impossibility,** It 
is clear from these and other writings that the Augustana 
Synod was drawing closer to the position of the United 
Lutheran Church on the Sceripture and the confessional 
writings, even while organizationally and 8ociologically 
It remained in close fellowship with the other bodies 
within the American Lutheran Conference, This rapproche- 
ment was sharply protested by ome of the more conserva- 
tive pastors in the Synod, but their influence was a 
steadily waning one, 

The primary effect of the new theological orien- 


tation at the Augustana Seminary after 1930, as far as the 


1, Conrad Bergendoff, "Here We Stand;' Teaching and Prac- 
tice of the Augustana Synod (An Open Letter to a 
Missouri Synod Pastor),* Lutheran Companion, March 2, 
1939, PP. 392-93, 399, 
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role of the confessional writings in the doctrine and prac- 


tice of the Augustana Synod was concerned, was that these 


confessional writings came to be interpreted increasingly 


in the light of the new Luther research stemning out of 
Sweden and Germany and less through the spectacles of 
Seventeenth-century orthodoxy, However, the normative 
s8ignificance of the confessional writings for the doctrine 
and practice of the Synod remained largely unchallenged 
during this entire period, Strangely enough, there is a 
complete absence of any references. to the discusslons on 
the role of the confessional writings taking place within 
the Church of Sweden in the annals of the Synod after the 
early twenties, At the Seminary those writings of Nygren 
and Aulen which were available in English were expounded 
as a standard interpretation of Lutheran theology, with 
little attempt to view these writings in the historical 
context from which they emerged, Not until 1948 did 
Aulen's The Faith of the Christian Church? become avail- 
able in English, and up until that time A Summary of the 


Christian Faith* 
ard text in 8ystematic theology at the Seminary, in s8spite 


by H, E, Jacobs continued to be a stand- 


of its uncritical recapitulation of the theology of Lu- 


l., Trans, E, H, Wahlstrom and G, E, Arden (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948), 


(PL iadetynte! United Lutheran Publication House, 
1905), 


theran orthodoxy , | 


As evidence of the unquestioned normative authority 
of the confessional writings in the doctrine and practice 
of the Augustana Synod until its more recent period, the 
following items may be noted, 

l, The doctrinal article of the constitution of the 
Synod remained unchanged. during its entire history and was 
repeated in the constitutions of all the constituent units 
of the Synod,- Nowhere in the annals of the Synod. is there 
any evidence of any disposition to question either the form 
or content of this doctrinal article, Year after year, 
each cless of ordinandi affixed their signatures to this 
article of the constitution as their corporate pledge to 
uphold the tradition of the fathers without alteration, 

The constitution itself expressly stated that "this article 
ghall not be changed, "* 

2, The ordination vow required of all candidates 
for ordination to the Office of the Ministry reacined un - 
changed after its English translation in 1928, Each class 
of ordinandi was asked the following question: 

Will you remain steadfast in the pure, evan- 
gelical doctrine, as it is grounded in the 
holy Word of God, the Scriptures of the 01d 


and the New Testaments, and as it is accepted 
and explained in the unaltered Augsburg 


l., Cf, N, Leroy Norquist, "The Theological Climate at 
Augustana Theological Seminary: A Profess0r 's View," 


Augus tang Seminary Review, XIII (1961), 18, 


2, Quoted in A, D, Hattgon, =Ql4zy of the Augygtana Smog 
(Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1941), p., 96, 


Confession and understood in accordance with 

its development in the other symbolical books 

of the Lutheran Church, 80 that you will nei- 

ther publicly declare and advance nor s8secretly 

gupport doctrines that are contrary to the s8ame 
With this might be compared the ordination vow adopted by 
the Church of Sweden in 1903 at the urging of Gottfrid 
Billing; "Will you, according to your best knowledge and 
understanding, purely and clearly proclaim God's Word as it 


is given to us in the Holy Scriptures and borne witness to 


by the Confeasions of our church?"® Professor Erling in- 


terprets this revision -of the ordination vow in the Church 
of Sweden as making possible "at the same time evangelical 
adherence to the Gospel, which is the church's central 
witness, and freedom in historically and theologically 
Searching out the exact meaning of that gospel, *- This 
note of theological freedom was not sounded in the ordi- 
nation vow required by the Augustana Synod of its ordi- 
nand1, 

J, Luther's Small Catechism continued to be the 
basic text in the preparation of the children and youth of 
the Synod for confirmation and communicant membership. 


Indeed this document may be said to have been the main 
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confessional writing of the Augustana Synod throughout its 
history, s8ince all members of the Synod were required to 
memorize it in their youth and references to it were fre. 
quent in the devotional and educational literature of the 
Synod, Here again, however, there is little evidence of 
any disposition to s8ubject this or any of the other con- 
fesslonal writings of the Lutheran Church to critical anal- 
ysis, Rather, it s8eems to have been simply taken for 
granted that Luther's Small Catechism furnished the clas- 
sical and normative expression of -the Christian faith 
within the Lutheran Church, and that as such it should be 
the basis of all Christian education in the Synod, 


There are surprisingly few references to the actual 


content of the confessional writings in the theological 
literature of the Augustana Synod, at least in Englisn, 
There was a brief flurry of excitement in the Synod in 
1930 occasioned by the publication of Ferm's What is Lu- 
theranism? but this quickly 8ubsided and there is no in- 
dication of any serious re-evaluation of its confession- 
al position on the part of the Synod even during its con- 
temporary period, To be sure, a significant shift in the 
interpretation and use of the confessional writings in the 
Synod took place after 1930, influenced by the new Luther 
research stemming out of Sweden and Germany, but the nor- 
native authority of the confessional writings themselves 


remained unquestioned throughout this period, 


Something of this new orientation and interpretation 


is discernible in Bergendoff's es8ay on "Reagon and the Con- 
fession of the Lutheran Church,"* in which he stated flatly 
that "much of the misunderstanding and criticism of the Lu- 
theran confessional writings comes, 1 believe, from a mis- 
taken notion that these writings seek to rationalize the 
Christian faith," In this essay Bergendoff distinguished 
carefully between the confessional writings themselves and 
"the notions of the seventeenth century acognaticians, *3 and 
found the continuing relevance and validity of the confes- 
s8ional writings in the fact that 


they witness to the decisive authority of 
Christ, the Word of God, . . . I venture to 
call this witness of theirs the true CG 


fessio Invariata, the unvarying foungation 

of the faith of the Lutheran Church, 
In this same article, Bergendoff proceeded to examine 8ome 
of the central teachings of the confessional writings and 
affirmed his conviction "that to the questions which they 
answered, these confesslons still give the only answer that 
can be given, *- This statement, however, was given an imn- 
portant two-fold qualification by Bergendoff, In the first 
place he quoted H, Schmid with approval to the effect that 


"he who adopts the Confession of his Church , , . does not 


» Included in I Believe in the Church: Confessions and 
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thereby s8anction the form of the theological 8system in 
which these doctrines are scientifically developed and 
aisplayed, "> In the 8econd place, he pointed out that the 
confessional writings "do not give answers to all possible 
questions, Our day has other questions, "© Pre-eminent 
among these new questions posed by the contemporary 8s1tu- 
ation was "the doubt. as to the validity of the foundation 
on which the Confessions rest, namely, Scripture itself, 


» +» « Protestantism today does not consider the Bible as 


a unique book, *- Bergendoff, however, gave 8hort snrift 


to this problem as simply one aspect of the prevailing 
rationalism of modern culture, and was content to assert 
his dominant conviction that 
in, by, and through the Bible there comes 
to man a revelation of God which throws an 
unearthly light upon his own nature and a 
heavenly light upon the nature of Christ., 
In that revelation ung mind finds light and 
tne soul finds life, 

From this es8say it would seem evident that Bergen- 
doff did not advocate a re-examination of the role of the 
confessional writings as such in the doctrine and practice 
of the Augustana Synod but only a careful distinction be- 
tween the normative character of these writings and the 
later doctrinal development represented by Lutheran ortho- 


doxy, This distinction between the confessional writings 


and the later doctrinal development represented by ortho- 


1. Ibid., Þ. 116, 2. Ibid., Þ. 106, 
3, ahid..-D. l07, $, ibid... D.. 115, 


doxy, however helpful it may have been in liberating the 
Augustana Synod from the shackles of an archaic theology, 
did not resolve the problem of interpretation posed by 
these writings, The normative authority of the confessional 
writings continued to be taken for granted within the Synod 
in accordance with the doctrinal article of its constitu- 
tion, Nevertheless, the increaging abandonment of the 
gtatic traditionalism in theology represented by Lindberg 's 


Dogmatics did prepare the way for a more critical approach 


to the confessional writings themselves., 
The first real evidence of this more critical ap- 
proach, aside from the earlier iconoclasm of Vergilius Ferm, 


may be found in Edgar M, Carlson's The Reinterpretation of 


Luther, > which presented the results of the contemporary 
Swedish interpretation of Luther and indicated certain 
points at which this interpretation might be helpful, In 
this presentation, Carlson pointed out that 
the Swedish interpretation of Luther takes 
radical exception to the interpretation that 
prevailed within fifty years after his death, 

« +» It 8eeks , , , to understand Luther apart 
from the doctrinal formulations that appear in 
the confessional writings, ® 

Unlike Bergendoff, Carlson grouped the confessional writ- 
ings together with the later period of orthodoxy and 
affirmed the Swedish interpretation of Iuther as offering 


a corrective not only to orthodoxy but to the confessional 


1, (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1948), 


:--Thi:.'». 157; 


writings as well, In doing s0, he placed great emphasis 


on the fact that apart from the Augsburg Confession, "the 
rest of the confessional writings , , . have never off1i- 
cially been given symbolic status in the strict sense of 
the term" in the Church of Sweden, From this Carlson 


drew the conclusion that 


when modern Swedish theologians take iss8ue 

with the interpretation of Luther which the 

period of Orthodoxy constructed on the basis 

of these Confessions, they do not need to 

take issue, at least to the same degree, 

with the interpretation conzained in the 

enduring >wedisn tradition, 
This peculiar combination of churchly loyalty and the- 
ological freedom, represented by the Swedish theologians, 
Carlson stated, gives the Swedish interpretation of Luther 
8pecial relevance to the problems of American Lutheran 
theology, since "American Lutheran theology, because of 
its great respect for the Confessional Writings, has tend. 
ed to give even greater prominence to the positions in- 
volved in these statements than to the Seriptures them- 
selves.*- 

Carlson's The Reinterpretation of Luther is some- 

thing of a landmark in American Lutheran theology, not only 
because it made available in English the results of con- 


temporary >wedish Luther research, but als0 because it made 


clear the need for a more critical approach to the confes- 


l. Ibid., P. 19. 2. Ibid., Þ. 16%, 
3. LIbid., Þ. 200, 


8ional writings themselves in the light of this research, 
Unfortunately, however, there is little evidence that this 
tasgk was ever 8eriously attempted within the Augustana Syn- 
od, All too readily the Synod, at least until very re- 
cently, has been willing to appropriate the findings of 


/ 
Swedish theology as represented by Nygren and Aulen in 


particular, without encouraging independent theological 
study and re8earch on the part of its own theologians, As 
Carlson points out, in America "the Confessional Writings 
became the means of preserving the Lutheran position in a 
new world where that position was represented by a small 
minority and where the security of official status was 
lacking, *+ As "documents of identity, "© the confesslonal 
writings have until recently been practically immune to 
theological criticism in American Lutheranism, and to this 
rule the Augustana Synod has been no exception, 

In 1946, Bergendoff declared that he could "find 
no warrant in Scripture for the isolationism which char. 
acterizes American Lutheranism, */ and 8uggested that the 
8care-word of "unionism" be banished from the Lutheran 


vocabulary s 


We must find common ground with the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 


l, Ibid., P. 197. 
2, Cf, Ernest Werner, "The Confessional Problem," The 


Lutheran Quarterly, XT (1959), 179-191, 


3, Conrad Bergendoff, "A Free Church in a Free Nation," 
Augustang Quarterly, XxXV (1946), 72." ., - 


and American Lutherans should take their 
rightful place in the World Council of 
Churches. . « » A 1little group of self- 
satisfied church members huddled together 
in corners of our land are no true witness 
to a God who is the Creator of the world, 
Lord of the nations, 2nd the Light and 
Truth of all mankind, 

At its convention in 1946, the Augustana Synod re- 
affirmed its conviction "that every effort should be made 
looking toward a federation leading eventually to organic 
union of all Lutheran Churches in America,* and at the 
same time expressed its joy "in the 8spirit of ecumenicity 
throughout the world today, as evidenced in the fact that 
ninety Church Bodies are participating in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, "* As early as 19%0, the Augustana Synod 
had applied for membership in the proposed World Council 
of Churches, thus becoming the first dutheran Church body 
in America to do "I That this new ecumenical interest 
and involvement was not to be interpreted as a weakening 
of the confessional loyalty of the Augustana Synod was 
stated clearly by its president in the following warning 
addressed to Synod in. 1946: "If our Church yields to the 


contemporary pressures to preach a 'modernized' Gospel, 


* s e that will be the beginning of the end for us as a 


Church with power , ** At this same convention, S, HM, 


Miller, former Dean of the Lutheran Bible Institute, was 


lo. Abid.., Þo 75: 
2, Minutes of the Augugstana Synod, 1946, Þ. 35. 
3. Ibid., 1940, p. 204, bh, Ibid., 1946, p. 12, 


elected to the Matriculation Committee of the Augustana 
Seminary, an indication of the continuing strength of the 
more. conservative and pietistically oriented s8ections of 
the Synod, | 

In 1946 the Augustana Synod also started action to 
8eparate Augustana College and Theological Seminary, there- 
by reviving an issue which had been agitated again and 
again in the history of the Synod. but which had been dor- 
mant since 1932, This decision was the 8ubject of fierce 


debate within the Synod during the following two years, 


during which time it became clear that Bersell and Bergen- 


doff represented two opposing views of the relationship of 
the Synod to its theological seminary, Many issues were 
involved in this debate, but the primary one of :-interest 
here was the increased control of the Synod over its the- 
ological faculty which was the net regult of the decision 
to separate the two institutions, Bergendoff had presented 
a strong case for the freedom of the theological faculty 
to engage in constructive criticism of the doctrinal tra- 
aition of the Synod in brder to meet the changing needs of 
the times, That this mba for academic freedom was not 
acceptable to large zections of the Synod was evidenced by 
the increasingly 8uspicilous and critical attitude toward 
the Seminary expressed during this period by many of the 


more conservative pastors and laymen of the Synod, - It was 


l. Ibid., ÞP. 38. 


by no means a matter of coincidence that Bersell issued a 


sharp warning against theological liberalism in his report 


of 1946 at the s8ame time as the decision to separate Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary was taken, for in 
1947 he reiterated this warning in sharper tones than be- 
fore in the following questions: 
Are we fostering a new generation of preachers 
+» « « that have a popular, modern message in 
which the preaching of sin and grace, the law 
and the gospel, contrition and faith has but 
1ittle place? Is there a shifting of the 
emphasis even in the preaching of the atone- 
ment, whereby the death of Christ on the cross 
becomes merely the ultimate demonstration of 
God's love and not the s8ubstitutionary 'expi- 
ation for our sins and the appeasement of the 
righteous wrath of God7 , . . Can it be that 
neresy on this point and others, which are 
incidental ev3dences of modernism, are CrYeep- 
ing in on us? 

This raising of the dread 8pectre of "Waldenstrimi. 
anism" caused a stir throughout the Synod and served to 
complicate greatly the question of the s8eparation of Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary, Although: the Synod 
voted in 19%7 to separate the two institutions by a vote of 
268 to 112, strong efforts were made to reverse this de- 
cision at the following convention in 1948, After pro- 
longed and acrimonious debate, the vote to rescind the 
action of the previous convention was lost by a vote of 
493 to 4247 Sectionalism played a major role in this vic- 


tory for those in favor of separation, aided and abetted by 


1, Minutes of the Augugtana Synod, 19%7, pÞP. 18-19, 
2. Ibid., p. 90, 3, Ihif.. 1998, »p. 11% 7 


those who feared and mistrusted the new theology being 


taught at the Seminary, 


il. Rapprochement with the 
United Lutheran Church 


At its 1948 convention, the Augustana Synod, having 
re-named itself the Augustana Lutheran Church, * declared 
itself to be 

in favor of the organic union of the par- 
ticipating bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council together with any other Lutheran 
groups which may desire to join such a 
union with rederatign as an intermediate 
step, if necessary, 

The new theological orientation of the Augustana 
Synod and its increasing ecumenical involvement after 1937 
brought it into ever closer relationship with the United 
Lutheran Church, from which body it had been somewhat es- 
traiiged by its entry into the American Lutheran Conference 
in 1930, During the early 19%0's the Augustana Synod ex- 
erted its full influence to broaden the American Lutheran 
Conference 80 as to make room for the United Lutheran 
Church, For a time it seemed as if these efforts might 


be crowned with success, but in 194%, "the American Lu- 


theran Conference, by a vote of 30-24, rejected a proposal 


—_— A L C , 1948, p. 320, 
To avoid confusion, we 8hall continue to use the older 


term, "Augustana Synod" in all references to the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, ) 


2, Ibid., P. 406, 


that the membership of ithe Conference be enlarged, "+ By 
1944, then, it was clear that the other bodies within the 
American Lutheran Conference did not agree with Augustana's 
position that no significant barriers existed between 
American Lutherans which would justify their continuing 
Separation from each other, In 1948, the United Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, meeting a week later than the Augus- 
tana Synod, proposed negotiations which would involve only 
these churches already within the American Lutheran Con- 
ference in a move toward organic union, thus deliberately 
excluding the United Lutheran Church from these negoti- 
ations ,© 
The initiative of the Augustana Synod in 1948 then, 
must be s|een as a last-ninute effort to forestall a. .re- 
stricted merger within the American Lutheran Conference in 
order to facilitate a merger which would be open to all 
bodies within the National Lutheran Council, This action, 
Joyfully s8econded by the United Lutheran Church, proved 
abortive, the other bodies within the American Lutheran 
Conference rejecting the proposal at their conventions in 
1950, in the light of subsequent developments, it seems 


clear that this proposal for organic union of all churen 


bodies within the National Lutheran Council never had a 


1, Quoted in MWalvin H, Lundeen, "Whither Augustana?", 
Augustana Seninary Review VI, (1954),'7. . 


2, Nelson and Fevold, T L C A N ® 
Americans . iT, 315. 


chance of SUCCESS, as the other bodies in the American Lu- 
theran Conference were 8still too much under the domination 
of the theological position set forth in the "Minneapolis 
Theses" to consider union or even federation with the 
United Lutheran Churen, * 


The "Minneapolis Theses" never played the same 


role in the doctrinal development of the Augustana Synod 


as in the other bodies of the American Lutheran Conference, 


and with the exception of a brief flurry of discussion at 
its convention in 1937, they were rarely if ever referred 
to in the annals of the Augustana Synod, Since 1937 the 
Augustana Synod had been involved in ecumenical experiences, 
which its partners within the American Lutheran Conference 
had not shared, These wider ecumenical experiences, more 
than any other factor, brought the Augustana Synod. out of 
its relative cultural and theological isolation into a 
position of fruitful interchange with broader currents of 
life and thought, which profoundly altered its theological 
outlook and brought the Synod into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life and into contact with contemporary thought, both 
American and European, in arriving at this position, the 
Augustana Synod found itself in close proximity to that of 
the United Lutheran Church in 1948, 

If one as8ks why the Augustana Synod alone of the 


five church bodies within the American Lutheran Conference 


1, Ibid., IT, 31%, 


ghould have arrived at a position scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the United Lutheran Church by 1948, the an- 
8Wer must be 8ought in this twofold development within 


the Augustana Synod which was not shared by its sister 


bodies within the American Lutheran Conference, namely, its 
increasing involvement in the ecumenical movement, initi- 
ated by the visit of Nathan S8derblom to this country in 
1923 and paralleling. this, the deepening influence of con- 
temporary >wedish theology as represented in particular 

by Anders Nygren and Gustaf Aulen, These twin developments 
within the Augustana Synod, fostered and encouraged par- 
ticularly by Conrad Bergendoff and his colleagues at the 
Augustana Seminary, prepared the ground for the new part- 
nership between the Augustana Synod and the United Lu. 
theran Church after 1948, Indeed, after 1948 it became 
increasingly clear that the destiny of the Augustana Synod 
lay with the United Lutheran Church, regardless of what 
the other church bodies within the American Lutheran Con- 
ference might decide to do, 

By 19%% it was clear that the American Lutheran 
Conference had fulfilled its mission and it was therefore 
officially diss8olved that fall upon recommendation of its 
Executive Committee. On November 15, 195%, the Commission 
on Ecumenical Relations of the Augustana Synod decided to 

invite the various Lutheran bodies , . . to 
confer with it on the question of what con- 
stitutes essential conditions of Lutheran 


unity in America , , , and the relationsnhip 
of® pulpit and altar fellowship to organ- 


izational uni ty, 
This invitation resulted in separate meetings with the Lu- 
theran Chureh-Missouri Synod, the Joint Inion Committee 
and the United Lutheran Church in Chicago on March 28, 
1955, It was at this meeting that Pranklin Clark Pry, 
President of the Imited Tutheran Church, is8sved the follow- 
ing official invitation to the Augustana Synod : 

The United Lutheran Church in America invites 

the Augustana Lutheran Church to enter into 

conversations looking toward organic union, 

with the proviso that such conversations 

gshall be open to any and all American Luther- 

an Church bodies which desire to participate 

therein, 
In extending this invitation to the Augustana Synod, Fry 
outlined five points of consensus, which, he stated, "im- 
pressively exhibit our already existing unity of faith and 
Spirit, n- As of first importance in this consensus he 
stress8ed the fact that both churches "subscribe all the con- 
fessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church without any 
regervations of heart or mind , ** Purthermore, he pointed 
out, both churches were agreed that "no further definitions 


of doctrine , , . are necessary for Lutheran union"? in 


addition to these confessional writings, . Tre Commisslon on 


Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Chureh, 1955, Þ, 480, 


Ll, 
2, Tbid., Þ., wb, 3, Tbid, 4, Tbid. 
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Ecumenical Relations of the Augustana Synod received this 


invitation with enthusiasm and - recommended to the Synod 


that it be accepted, 
This invitation extended by the United Lutheran 

Church met with overwhelmingly favorable response through- 
out the Augustana Synod, By the time the Synod met for 
its annual convention in June, no less than nine of its 
thirteen Conferences had taken official action urging the 
acceptance of this invitation, with only one urging the 
Synod to re-enter the American Lutheran Conference merger, 
and one urging the Synod to continue to strive for merger 
with both the American Lutheran Conference and the United 
Lutheran Church, * The Synod itself took official action as 
follows: 

Whereas this proposal includes the basic 

principles enunciated by our Church at the 

8gynods neld in 1950, 1952, and 195%: 

Therefore, be it regsolved, that 

a, The Churenh accept the proposal of the 

ULCA to join with it in extending invita- 

tions to all Lutheran Church bodies to parti- 

cipate in merger discussions looking toward 


organic union and pray earnestly that this 
invitation may receive general acceptance , © 


A joint invitation by the Augustana Synod and the 
Inited Lutheran Church was thereupon issued to all Lutheran 
zeneral bodies in America on December 16, 1955, Two other 


church bodies accepted this invitation, the Danish Lutheran 


1, Tbid., PP. 446-52, 2. Tbid,, Pp, 445-46, 


Church and the Suomi Synod, Representatives of these two 
churches met with representatives of the Augustana Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church on December 12-13, 1956 to 


begin negotiations which were to culminate in the consti- 


tuting of the Lutheran Church in America in 1962, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ROLE OF THE CONFESSIONAL WRITINGS IN THE DOCTRINE 
AND PRACTICE OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
1918 TO 1956 


l. The Formation of the United Lutheran 


Church in America, 1917 to 1920 


1. The Rapprochement between the General Synod, the Gen- 
eral Council, and the United Synod of the South 


As related in an earlier chapter, doctrinal 
controversy within the General Synod, occasioned by the 
introduction of the "Definite Synodical Platform* in 1855 
by the "American Lutherans", finally led to an open break 
between the Ministerium of Pernsylvania and the General 
Synod in 1864, which resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania from the General Synod 1n 
1866 and the formation of a new general body, the General 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North Amer- 
ica, in 1667, As a result of the Civil War, those Synods 


belonging to the General Synod which found themselves 1n 


the Confederacy formed their own General Synod in 1863 


and in 1866 decided to remain independent. In 1686 this 
General Synod formed a new general body including the Ten- 
nes88ee and Holston Synods. This new body called 1itself 
the United Synod of the South. 


126 


As early as 1873 the General Synod proposed 
that there: be an interchange of fraternal delegates with 
the General Council. The General Council countered with 
the gsuggestion that there be first a colloquium between 
the two bodies, This suggestion was rejected by the Gen- 
enal Synod, but in 1877 an unofficial "Free Lutheran Diet" 
was held in Pennsylvania, at which essays were presented 
by leaders of both bodies in an atmosphere of eminent good 
Will and understanding. + In 1876 the General Synod of the 
South invited the other two general bodies in the East to 
cooperate in preparing a common liturgy, In 1879 the 
General Council accepted this invitation, "provided, that 
the rule which shall decide all questions arising in its 
preparation 8hall be: The common consent of the pure 


Lutheran Liturgies of the sixteenth century."* The General 


Synod gave its consent in 1881 and by 1885 the new Common 


Service was agreed upon by all three bodies. Not all 
ministers and congregations in the General Synod were 
Pleased with this development, but efforts within the Gen- 
eral Synod to reject or modify this agreement in 1891 and 
1893 failed, As Profess0r Jacobs points out, 


1, H, E., Jacobs (ed.), First Free Lutheran Diet in America, 
Philadelphia, December 27-28, 1877: > ES8a4y8, Debates 
and Proceedings (Philadelphia: J. Frederick Smith, 1678), 


2, Quoted in Ochgenford, Documentary History of the General 
Council, Þ., 444%, 


the 1iturgical controversy has in reality 
been only an episode of the controversy 
concerning the confessions, the greatest 
dread of the opponents of the "Common Ser- 
vice" being the concegsion which its gen- 
eral adoption might make, as to the correct- 
nes8s of the position_hitherto occupied by 
the General Council,1 


The year 1893, however, proved to be the high 
water mark of this type of hostility within the General 
Synod, An attempt that year to bring Profess0r L., A. 
Gotwald of Wittenberg Theological Seminary to trial upon 
charges "of holding to the type of Lutheranism character- 
istic of the General Council"® utterly failed, "To the 
honor of the General Synod and of Wittenberg Seminary, 


there was not a single vote to condemn him on these 


charges , *- Instead, the General Synod in 1893 extended 


an overture to all Lutheran bodies "looking to a closer 
cooperation , , , in practical work, ** 
Meanwhile, both the General Synod and the United 
Synod of: the South had come closer to the confessional 
position of the General Council, As early as 1866, the 
General Synod had revised its doctrinal basis to include 


a reference for the first time to the Augsburg Confession 


in the following words : 


1, H.E.Jacobs, 
hurch in the United States 
ature Co., I853), P. 509, 
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4, Quoted in Ochsenford, Documentary History Of The Gen- 
eral Council, Þ., 287, 


The General Synod receives and holds "with 
our fathers, the Word of God, as contained 
in the canonical Scriptures of the 014 and 
New Testaments, as the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the divine Vord, 
and of the faith of our Church founded upon 
that Word, " 


This official commitment to the Augsburg Confession in the 
ceonstitution of the General Synod helped to maintain the 
Lutheran character of that body after the formation of the 
General Council and provided a common basis for rapproche- 
ment with the General Council, A series of conferences of 
official representatives of the three bodies was held in 
1898, 1902, and 190% in an effort to clarify and resolve 
the doctrinal differences still obtaining between these 
bodies, 


In 1907, H, E. Jacobs presented a s8eries of 


thegses on *The Relation of the General Council to the Gen- 


eral Synod" at the convention of the General Council that 
year which was discussed and adopted by the Council, In 
these theses, Jacobs stated that "the bagis of the Gener- 
al Synod, 80 far as the words are concerned, 1s a less com- 
pletely developed form of the same confessional basis as 
that of the General Council. n* The main point at 1issue 
between the two bodies was the omission of any reference 
to the other confessional writings of the Lutheran Churenh 


in the constitution of the General Synod, In 1911, the 


1. Ibid., Þ. $06, Tbid., 


General Synod took steps to rectify this omissilon by 
proposing the following two amendments to the doctrinal 
basis of its constitution, These were unanimously rati- 
fied by its district synods and became part of its con- 
gtitution in 1913: 


With the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh of the 
fathers the General Synod receives and holds 
the Canonical Seriptures of the O1d and New 
Testaments as the Word of God and only infal- 
1ible rule of faith and practice; and it re- 
ceives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exhibition of the faith 
and doctrine of our Church as founded upon 
that Word, 

While the General Synod regards the Augsburg 
Confession as a sufficient and altogether 
adequate doctrinal basis for the cooperation 
of Lutheran Synods, it alao recognizes the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Smalkald Articles, the Small Catechism of 
Luther, the Large Catechism of Luther, and 
the Formula of Concord, as expositions of 
Lutheran Doctrine of great historical and 
interpretative value, and especially commends 
the Small Catechism as a book of instruction, 


A 8imilar confessional development had taken place earlier 
in the General Synod, South, when this body united with 

the Tennessee and Holston Synods in 1886 to form the United 
Synod of the South: 


The constitution of the new body planted it 
8quarely upon the symbolical books "as true 
and Seriptural developments of the doctrines 
taught in the Augsburg Confession, and in the 
perfect harmony of one and the game pure 
Scriptural faith, n"? 


1, Ibid., Þ. 9%. 


2, Quoted in Wentz, A Basice History of Lutheranigm in 


America, Þ, 246, 


By the second decade of the twentieth century, 
then, it was clear that reunion of thege three general 
bodies was only a matter of time, As early as 1909 the 
General Council invited the General Synod and the United 
Synod of the South to participate in a joint celebration 
of the forthcoming quadricentennial of the Reformation, 
This was. authorized by the respective bodies in 1913 and 
committees appointed for this purpose came together in 
191% and organized as the "Joint Committee on the Cele- 


L at 


bration of the Quadri-Centennial of the Reformation, * 
the very first meetingSf this committee on September 1, 
191%, E., C. Miller, a layman representing the General 
Council, proposed that a union of the three bodies in 1917 
would be the most fitting celebration of the occasion, © 
This 8uggestion was tabled as premature but was regurrec- 


ted at a meeting of the executive committee of the Lay- 


- 
men's Missionary Movement, held on April 17, 1917, at 


which time the following resolution was framed and pre- 
sented to the Joint Committee on the following day: "Re- 
s8olved, that this gathering request the Joint Lutheran 
Committee to arrange a general meeting of Lutherans to 
formulate plans for the unification of the Lutheran Chureh 


in America." After considerable discussion, the pres1i- 


i. 3... Þ. 262, 
2, Minutes of the United Lutheran Chureh, 1918, Þ. 39. 
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dents of the three general bodies present at this meet- 
ing agreed to assume the responsibility of appointing a 
committee to prepare a constitution for the proposed 
new body and present it to the general bodies at their 
meetings the game year, This committee met: on May 31, 
1917 and came to prompt agreement on the proposed Cconsti- 
tution, which was largely the handiwork of T, E, Schmauk, 
president of the General Council, This was presented to 
the General Synod and ratified by it at its regular Ccon- 
vention on June 20, 1917. The General Council took 81imi- 
lar action at its convention in October, and the United 
Synod of the South followed 8uit in November. The consti- 
tution was then referred to each of the district synods 
of the three general bodies for ratification and was 

\ 


approved by all of them with the single exception of the 


Augustana Synod. 


113, The Constitution of the United 
Lutheran Church in America 


The constitution of the new church bore a strong 
resemblance to that of the General Council, and differed 
mainly from that instrument in its provision for increased 
centralization of power in the general body. Thus, while 
the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran Church was 
closer to that of the General Council and the United Synod 
of the South, its polity resembled more closely that of 
the General Synod. Professor Wentz claims that "taking 


the organization as a whole its spirit and structure re- 
s8embles the gpirit and structure. of the United Synod of 
the South more nearly than either of the other general 


bodies uniting in 1t,"} 


The doctrinal article of the constitution of the 


United Luthepan Church read as follows: 


Section l, The United Lutheran Church 1in Amer- 
i1ca receives and holds the canonical Scriptures 
of the O1d and New Testaments as the inspired 
Word of God, and as the only infallible rule 
and 8standard of faith and practice, according 
to which all doctrines and teachers are to be 
Judged, | , 
Section 2, The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica accepts the three ecumenical creeds; namely, 
the Apostles; the Nicene, and the Athanaslan,. 
as important testimonies drawn from the Holy 
Seriptures, and rejects all errors which they 
condemn. 
Section 3, The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica receives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession as a correct exhibition of the faith 
and doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
founded upon the Word of God; and acknowledges 
all churches that sincerely hold and faithfully 
confess the doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confesslon to be entitled to the name of Evangel. 
ical Lutheran. 
Section 4%, The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
i1ca recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fesslon, the Smalkald Articles, the Large and 
Small Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of 
Concord, as in the nargony of one and the same 
pure Scriptural faith. 


While this doctrinal article combined elements from the 
doctrinal bases of all three of its precedent bodies, 1it 


perhaps resembled most closely the doctrinal article com- 


l, Wentz, A Basic History of Lutheranism in America, P.o265. 
2, Minutes of the United Lutheran Church, 1918, pe. 63. 
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posed by the General Council as a guide for its congrega- 


tions in 1880, which read as follows: 
This congregation receives and adheres to the 
canonical books of the 01d and New Testaments 
as” the revealed Word of God and the only rule 
of faith and life, and to the Confessions of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, especially 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther's 
Small Catechism, as a correct and faithful 
exposition of the Divine Word , 1 
The General Council itself had no s8veh doctrinal article, 
resting instead on the Principles of Faith framed by C. P, 
Krauth in 1866 and incorporated into its constitution in 
1867. As previously noted, the General Synod took steps 
in 1911 to amend the doctrinal basis of its constitution 
80 as to meet the objections of the General Council, The 
doctrinal article of the new constitution agreed with that 
of the General Synod as amended in 1911 in aistinguishing 
between the Augsburg Confession and the other confessional 
writings of the Lutheran Church, while according stronger 
authority to these other writings than recognized by the 
General Synod, 

While the new doctrinal article in the constitu- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church took the place of the 
Principles of Faith inserted into the constitution of the 
General Council, the "Fundamental Principles of Eccles1ias- 


tical Power and Churenh Polity, *? originally framed by 


1. Quoted in Ochsenford, Documentary History of the Gener- 
al Council, Þ. 196, 


2, Tbid., PP: 139-641, 


| , 
C, P, Krauth in 1866, were included almost verbatim in 


Article III of the new constitution, From this it would 
appear that the United Lutheran Church in its constitu- 
tion s8ought to perpetuate that particular understanding 
of the faith and polity of the Lutheran Church articu- 
lated by C. P, Krauth, with such modifications as 8eemed 
appropriate after fifty years of experience. The main 
difference between the United Lutheran Church and the Gen- 
eral Council lay in the increased power granted to the 
general body, In this reature the influence of the Gener- 


al Synod was especially clears, 


111, The Washington Declaration, 1920 

It might be expected that a merger completed in 
80 ghort a time would leave many questions unresolved., 
Pre-eminent among 8uch questions for the new United Luth- 
eran Church was that of defining its relationships to other 
Lutherans and to other Protestants, In relation to other 
Protestants the General Synod and the General Council had 
followed two different policies; the General Synod actively 
engaging in close and intimate relationships, the General 
Council for the most part standing aloof from all sucnh 
relationships. In 1905 the General Synod had affiliated 
with the newly organized Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, and in 1911 had given its cautious approval to par- 
ticipation in the proposed discussions on faith and order. 


The General Council, on the other hand, had remained 
aloof from both of these movements, The question of what 
attitude the new body should take in relation to the Ped- 
eral Council was referred to the Executive Board at the 
first convention 1in 1918, 

The Joint Committee on Ways and Means, appoint- 
ed by the three antecedent. bodies of the United Lutheran 
Church 1in 1917 to complete preparations for the constitu- 
ting convention in 1918, had been called upon to decide, 
1n behalf of the coming Church, for or against the organ- 
ization of a National Lutheran Council. It decided in 


favor of the organization, "© Following the constituting 


convention of the United Lutheran Church, the National 
Lutheran Council requested the presidents of the various 
Synods represented in it "to appoint one or more members 
of their respective bodies to confer in Joint Conference 
on questions of doctrine and practice. ®"- Such a meeting 
was held in Chicago in March, 1919, at which time 1it be- 
came apparent that two clashing views were represented 
within the National Lutheran Council which would not eas- 
ily be reconciled, F. H. Knubel, the newly-elected Pres1i- 
dent of the United Iutheran Church, had anticipated this 
and had insisted beforehand that there be provision on the 


agenda for discussion "concerning what was designated 1n 


1. Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1918, 
Ps. . 


2. Ibid., Þ. 4#2. J. Ibid., 1920, Þ. 65. 


general terms the Catholicity of the Church, This was 
agreed to, "1 However, at the first meeting in Mareh, 
1919, the only theses discussed were those on doctrine 
and practice which had been formulated by the other bodies 
involved in the discussions, These were provisionally 
accepted by the representatives of the United Lutheran 
Church on the condition that final approval "Was condi- 
tional upon agreement concerning the other papers that 
were presented also,"* The other papers alluded to had 
been prepared by F, H, Knubel and H, E, Jacobs and were 
entitled *"Ezs8entials of a Catholic Spirit* and *"Construc- 
tive Lutheranism" respectively.- They were presented at 
this meeting but not discussed. 

A 8econd conference was held in January, 1920, 
at which time Charles M, Jacobs, Profess80r of Church His- 
tory at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
presented a paper for the United Lutheran Chureh delega- 
tion baged partly on the earlier papers of Knubel and H.E. 


Jacobs, his father, Some revisions were made in response 


to guggestions made at this conference, * but the confer- 


ence found itself unable to reach agreement and finally 


l, Ibid., Þ. 453, 2, TIbid, 
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referred the matter to the presidents of the eight bodies 
participating in the National Lutheran Council for fur- 
ther discusslon. These church presidents met 1in April, 
1920 and "decided to abandon the conference for the pre- 
8ent , *} 

The Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church then decided to prepare a formal declaration of 
principles for submisslon to the next convention of the 
United Lutheran Church which would serve to clarify the 
whole matter of interchurch relationships both for the 
constituency of the United Lutheran Church and for those 
outside this Church. C. M. Jacobs was requested to pre- 
pare this statement, which was then submitted to a espec- 
lal committee at the convention for discusslon and amend- 
ment, and was finally adopted unanimously by the conven- 
tion i1tself.* In adopting this "Declaration of Principles 
Concerning the Church and Its External Relationships, "2 
the United Lutheran Church made it clear that it did not 
"regard the statements therein contained as altering or 
amending the Confesslons of the Church in any particular 
or as changing the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran 
Church set forth in Article IT of the Constitution, ** 
Nevertheless, the "washington Declaration, * as 1t came to 


be called, 800n acquired quasi-constitutional force in the 


_—_——— 


1, Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1920, 
Pe 85, 
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doctrine and practice of the United Lutheran Church, and 
8et the pattern for its relationships with both fellow- 
Lutherans and fellow-Protestants throughout its history. 
The first half of the "Washington Declaration" 
dealt with the question "Concerning the Catholic Spirit 
in the Church, *] This 8et forth the traditional under- 
standing of the nature of the Church as articulated par- 
ticularly in the Nicene Creed and in the Augsburg Confes- 
81lon. This part of the Declaration was als0 Closely re- 
lated to C. P, Krauth's "Principles of Faith; On the 
basis of this statement, the .Declaration then proceeded 
to state its implications for interchurch relationsnhips. 
The problem of inter-Lutheran relationships was disposed 


of in one sentencs:; 


In the case of those church bodies calling 
themselves Evangelical Lutheran and 8ubscrib- 
ing the Confessions which have always been 
regarded as the standards-of Evangelical 
Lutheran doctrins, the United Lutheran Church 
recognizes no doctrinal reas0ns against Com- 
plete cgoperation and organic union with such 
bodies. 

As to the widely-discussed question of the organ- 
1c union of Protestant churches, the Declaration stated, 
"we hold the union of Christians in a single organization 
to be of less importance than the agreement of Christians 
1n the proclamation of the Gospel, *- and went on to 8ay 
that "until a more complete unity of confess1lon is attained 


than now exists, the United Lutheran Church is bound 


l. Ibid., PP. 92-96, 2. Ibid., Pe96, 3. Ibid. ,PP+» 96-77 
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in duty and in conscience to maintain its separate 1iden- 


tity as a witness to the truth which it knows . "* On the 


question of participation in cooperative movements among 
Protestant Churches, the Declaration 8et forth a three- 
fold eriterion by which it stated the United Lutheran 
Church would be guided 1in seeking to determine its atti- 
tude toward such movements: (1) affirmation of the cardi-- 
nal doctrines of the Christian faith; (2) freedom to testi- 
fy to the conviction of participating Churches; and (3) 
activities which come within "the proper 8phere of church 
activity." Finally, the Declaration 8et forth certain 
criteria by which "movements and organizations injurious 
to the Christian faith" can be known; namely, those 
"teachers, sects, and organizations of any kind whose doCc- 
trines and principles contradict the truths set forth in 

- +» +» this Declaration") and urged all pastors and members 
of the congregations of the United Lutheran Church to re- 
frain from giving 8upport to all guch movements, 

It is evident from a careful study of this Dec- 
laration that its authors were striving not simply to re- 
concile the differences between the former General Synod 
and the General Council on the question of interchurch re- 
lationships but to set forth certain basic principles by 
which the new Church could be guided 1in seeking to combine 
loyalty to the confessiconal writings of the Lutheran Church 


1. Ibid., Þ. 97. 2. Ibid., DP. 99. - 3. Ibid., p+ 100. 
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with an inclusive and ecumenical approach to other Protest- 
ant churches, In this attempt the Declaration was remark- 
ably 8uccessful, although not all were s8atisfied with it. 
Thus 1it 1s interesting to note that twenty years later, 

H. C. Alleman, formerly of the General Synod, stated that 
"the Washington Declaration was a Cconcess1on as Well as 

an advance in positive Lutheranism, "+ and went on to inter- 
pret it as one more concess ion demanded of the General Synod 
in the interest of Lutheran unity. Nevertheless, the impor. - 
tant thing is that this Declaration was unanimously approved 
by the United Lutheran Church in convention in 1920, scarcely 
two years after its formation, and that in all its 8ubse- 
quent history no attempt was ever made to alter it 1n any 
way. It was a remarkably irenic document, especially when 
viewed in the context of its time, and set the stage for 

the whole 8ubsequent development of the United Lutheran 
Church in its relationships to both fellow Lutherans and 


other Protestants. 


2. The Presidency of Frederick H. Knubel, 
1918 to 1944 


Changing Doctrinal Emphases, 1918 to 1928 


The United Lutheran Church began its existence as 


a union of forty-five largely autonomous Synods, Many of 


these Synods overlapped with each other because of their 


1. H., C. Alleman, "The Pittsburgh Agreement and Lutheran 
Unity, Lutheran Church Quarterly, XIII (1940), $43; ". 


former affiliation with one of the three antecedent bod- 
1es of. the United Lutheran Church. During the first de- 


| cade of its existence, no less than twenty-one of these 


Synods were involved in a series of mergers which reduced 


the twenty-one to a total of. eight. Thus the union of 
the three general bodies paved the way for a whole 8eries 
of leg8er mergers which served to strengthen the Synods 
by reducing their number, The pre-eminent authority of 
"the Synods with their elected officials . . . in rela- 
tion to the congregations , "* had been clearly affirmed at 
the Washington Convention in 1920 and their duly consti- 
tuted role as "the guides and protectors of the congrega- 
tlons"® fully acknowledged, This strong emphasis on the 
authority of the Synods was to prove embarrassing to the 
national Church in later years, but there 1s little doubt 
that 1t was very much needed at this time, when the 
Synods themselves were being reconstituted. 

The President of the new Church, F. H. Knubel, 
800Nn proved his worth in gaining the confidence of the 
many disparate elements within the United Lutheran Church 
and proceeding to weld them together into an effective 
union. The men of the General Council had been deeply 
disappointed when their President, T. E. Schmauk, failed 


to win the presidency of the new body, but F. H. Knubel 


; WY Ming £95 of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1920, 
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800n proved that he was the President of the- whole Church 
and not of any faction within it. Serving as President 

of the United Lutheran Church for twenty-s1ix years, Knubel 
did much to bring the United Lutheran Church out of the 
complacent provincialism &s0 CcCharacteristic of its antece- 
aent bodies, + into a new awareness of its national and 
international responsibilities. 

In this he was ably abetted by Charles HM. Jacobs, 
who had come to the fore in the framing of the Washington 
Declaration in 1920 and came to wield increasing influ- 
ence throughout the United Lutheran Church during this 
period, 

As early as 1922, C. M. Jacobs had seen clearly 
that the old days of unchallenged ministerial authority 
within American Lutheranism were gone, and that the Luth- 
eran Church, egspecially in America, could no longer bar- 


ricade itself behind the walls, of a theology formulated 


in the seventeenth century .© While agreeing with some of 


the points made by such theological conservatives as 
Machen, e.g., against the dominant liberaliem of the day, 
he made it clear that he was not prepared 81imwply to allgn 
himself with Machen and others of his kind s1ince, 1in his 


opinion, they failed to grasp the real nature of the 


l, Cf. C., M. Jacobs, "The Need of the Church," Lutheran 
Church Review, XXXVIII (1919), 283-90;-.0. 


2. "The Church and the Times," 1bid. XLI (1922) 
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challenge posed by the new 1liberalism in theology .* 

In 1927, C. M, Jacobs was elected FPresident of 
the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia. In his inaugural 
address he made 1it clear that the days of passive trans- 
misslon of a confessilonal heritage of the past had come 


to an end, As his father, Henry E., Jacobs, had been the 


leader in bringing the estranged forces of the o14d Gener- 


al Synod and General Council into effective harmony with 
each other, 80 his son, more than any other, s8et the 
theological pattern and. the direction for the new Churcn 
during the first two decades of its existence. 

Taking up the thorny problem of the relation- 
sghip between the Bible and the Word of God, he endeavored 
to make clear the properly Lutheran distinction between 
the twoz 

In reverence for Holy Scripture, we yield to 
none, . - «- but ., . . we do not identify 
them with the Word of God. We confess that 
the Word of God 1s a means of grace; none 
of us will 8ay that the Bible 1s a means of 
grace, ' 8ave as it pregerves . . . the record 
of God's Word.® 
Taking up the meaning of confessilonal g8ubscription in the 
Same address, Jacobs ass8erted that "the key to it must be 


Bought in the Confessilons themselves."- Pointing out that 


1, "What 1s Liberalism?" ibid., ÞPÞP. 152-53. 
2. "Inaugural Address," 1ibid., XLVI (1927), 217,- » 
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all of the confesslonal writings of the Lutheran Church, 


with the 8s 1ingle exception of Luther 's. Catechisms, are 
products of definite historical situations and can only be 
understood in the light of their particular historical 
8ituations, Jacobs concluded, "Therefore we think of Con- 
fesslons, not as final utterances in theology, and not as = 
laws for religious thought, but as their framers intended 
them to be regarded; as witnesses and guides to truth. "1 
Lest this be interpreted as a capitulation to historical 
relativism, Jacobs went on to state that in these con- 
fesslonal writings there 1s a definite and positive doctrine: 
"it claims, and we Claim for it, a profound inner COrres- 
pondence with the Scriptures . "< The hopeful thing, as 
Jacobs 8aw it, was that in the Lutheran Church, "we are 
learning to combine conservatism with Progress . *- 

Two other articles by C. M. Jacobs in the Lutheran 
Church Review of 1927 help to ashed light on his orienta- 
tion as a theologian in the service of his church, Tn one 
of these he made clear his aversion to the excessive 8ub- 
Jectivism of REitschl while at the same time affirming two 
contributions of KEitschl of permanent worth; his emphas1s 
on the Person of Christ and his 1insistence that Christian 
experience is the fundamental datum of theology, "May not 


the distinction of this theology ultimately be that 1it has 


1. Ibid., Þ. 222. 6. hdd... 203. 3. Ibid., Pe. 224. 


helped conservative theology to understand itself?*"}? In 


another article, Jacobs discussed the problem of a new 
definition of theology to replace the old one which had 
been rendered 1impossilble by "the vast expansion of knowl. 
edge in these modern centuries."® The basic datum for 
theology he found in the common 11fe of Christians in the 
concrete reality of the Church as a socilal phenomenon 
and, therefore, s8uggested as a provisional definition of 


theology: 


Theology 1s the scientific formulation of the 
truth about God in His relation to men, and 
about men in their relation to God, and about 
men 1in their relation to their fellow-men 
through God, as that truth 1s held and taught 
by groups of professing ChristLi , and finds 
expression in their common life. 

It is Christianity then as a 8cocial phenomenon, 
in which the local congregation is the most obvious but 
not the ultimate expressicon, 8ince every congregation bears 
the marks of the larger communion to which 1it belongs, 
that Jacobs affirmed as the starting-point for theology. 
The task of the theologian in this context as he aw it, 
was to lead the Church forward into new and ever richer 
appreciation of the truth it already had, While this 


approach can be criticized as too positivistic in that 1it 


I, Review of Communion With God, by W.Herrmann, ibid., 
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left unanswered the question of the criterion of. the 


truth confessed by the Church, it did open a way for the 


theologian to offer responsible 8ervice to the Church 


which would be more than the passive transmisB1on of an 
authoritative tradition, For the American Lutheranism of 
this period, this was advanced ground. 

C., M, Jacobs was not alone in his convictions 
within the United Lutheran Church as 1s evidenced by the 
firm 8upport he enjoyed among his colleagues. During this 
first decade, as the United Lutheran Church began to find 
itself and to discover its own potential, there 1s little 
intimation of timidity or defensiveness in relation either 
to fellow Lutherans or other Protestants, The "Washing- 
ton Declaration" had cleared the air and the United Luth- 
eran Church: felt free to develop its own progress wWith- 
out being overly concerned about the reactions of others. 
A g8earch of the Minutes of the biennial conventions held 
during this period gives clear evidence of the firmmess 
of conviction among the leaders of the United Iutheran 
Church as to the es8ential right to exist of their Church 


and of 1ivs unique mission in America. 


11. In Quest of Lutheran Unity, 1928 to*1944 
The original By-Laws of the United Lutheran Churam 


had included provision for a Committee on Lutheran Church 


Unity. Tn 1920 this provision was quietly rescinded, no 


doubt as a result of the fruitless discussions on doc- 


trine and practice initiated by the National Lutheran 
Council, In 1928, Paul Scherer introduced a res8olution 
which was adopted, 
that the Executive Board be instructed to 
appoint a , , , Commission on Lutheran 
Church Unity, which shall have the duty of 
actively representing the United Lutheran 
Church in the promotion of Lutheran unifi- 
cation in America; and |8hall act er the 
gupervision of the Executive Board, 
This initiative proved abortive, since the American Luther- 
an Conference was being formed at this time on a doctrinal 
basis which was definitely more exclusive and i80clationis- 
tic than that of the United Lutheran Church, For a time 
1t 8eemed as if the National Lutheran Council itself would 
be forced out of existence by the appearance of this new 
federation, but when this turned out to be not the case 
the climate of inter-Lutheran relationships improved and 
the stage was 8et for the next move in the continuing 
gearch for Lutheran unity. 
This move came in 193%, when no 1less than eight 
Synods affiliated with the United Lutheran Church memor- 
i1alized the Convention of that year to take action to 
achieve increased unity among the Iutherans of America, 
A 8eries of far-reaching resolutions was framed in response 
to these Memorials by a special committee under the chair- 


manship of C.,M, Jacobs, which came to be known as the 


"Savannah Resolutions , * 


l. Minutes of the United Lutheran Chureh, 1928, Þ. 518. 


These Resolutions read as follows: 


Wwe recognize as Evangelical Lutheran -all Chris- 
tian groups which accept the Holy Scriptures as 
the only rule and standard for faith and 11ife, 
by which all doctrines are to be judged, and who 
s1ncerely receive the historic confessions of 
the Lutheran Church (es8pecially the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism) 
"28 a Witness of the truth and a presentation of 
the correct understanding of our predecess80rs" 
(Formula of Concord, Part II, Intro., ed. Jacobs, 
Pe 538); and we 8et up no other standards or 
tests of Lutheranism apart from them or alongs1ide 
of them. 

We believe that these confesslons are to be 
interpreted in their historical context, not as 
a law or as &a 8ystem of theology, but as "a wit- 
ness and declaration of faith as to how the Holy 
Scriptures were understood and explained on the 
matters in controversy within the Church of God 
by those who then 11ved" (Formula of Concord, 
Part I, Intro., ed. Jacobs, Þ. 492). 

Inas8much as our now 8eparated Lutheran Church 
bodies all subscribe these same confesslions, it 
is our 8sincere belief that we already pos88088-a 
firm basis on which to unite in one Lutheran 
Church in America and that there 1s no doctrinal 
reason why such a union 8hould not come to pass. 
Wwe believe that it would have God's blessing, 
and we pray that He will grant to all of us the 
wisdom, the courage, and the patience to accomp- 
1ish 1t.l 


- 


The Convention went on to direct its President to inform the 


other Lutheran church bodies in America of these resolutions 


and to appoint a commission "to conduct any discuss1lons ., ., » 
that may result from this invitation." 

In 1936 this new commission made its first report 
to the Convention, Only the Joint Synod of Wisconsin and 


Other States and the Norwegian Synod of the Lutheran Church 


1. Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 193%, 
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in America had declined the invitation of the United 


Lutheran Church to enter into discusslons on the ground 


that the "doctrinal criterion set up in the 'Savannah 


Resolutions, ' while stating the first egsentials toward 
Lutheran unity, camot take the place of an exhaustive 
study of the doctrinal differences that have arisen among 
Lutherans." Two meetings of the Special Commisslon on 
Relations to American Lutheran Church Bodies (hereafter 
referred to simply as the Special Commission) were held 
With a corresponding commiss1lon of the American Lutheran 
Church during the biennium, at which it became clear that 
there were Just three 1i8s8ues which were holding these bod- 
1es apart; "These were the different attitudes of the two 
bodies toward secret 8s8o0cieties, the difference in practice 
concerning pulpit and altar fellowship with non-Lutherans, 
and a difference of view concerning the Scriptures. "* The 
Commissloners of the American Lutheran Church made it clear 
that they had no objections to the official declarations 
of the United Lutheran Church on these three 1is8ues, but 
declared their conviction that "the practice of the United 
Lutheran Church was not in harmony with these official 
statements." New statements on these three 188ues were 
a8ked for and unanimous agreement was reached between the 
two commisslons on the first two points. Thesse two agreed 


” 
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s tatements were printed in the report of the Commiss1lon to 
the 1936 Convention, but were not submitted for approval 
8ince the third 18s8ue, that of the inspiration of the 
SCriptures, remained unresolved. 

In 1938 the Commissilon reported that it had held 
one more meeting with the American Lutheran Church and that 
further progress had been made toward reaching agreement on 


the third point under discussion, but that final agreement 


had not yet been reached, * During the preceding biennium 


the Commission reported that it had also met twice with 
official representatives of the Miss0uri Synod, At the 
Second of these two conferences, the joint report stated 
that: 
the doctrines discussed were 'Conversion and the 
Election of Grace,' . . . and "The Word of God 
and the Seriptures.' . « . While on the presen- 
tation of the doctrine of 'Conversion and the 
Election of Grace' there was general agreement 
among the commissloners, a point of serious 
difference concerned the definition of inspir- 
ation,® 
Although the Mis8souri Synod declared its willingness to con- 
tinue these doctrinal discusslons with the United Lutheran 
Church at its convention in 1938p further discusslons were 
never held, In 1941, the Commission on Lutheran Church 


Unity reported to the Missouri Synod that: 
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on account of the unwillingness of the 

United Lutheran Church in America Commis- 

81oners to accept the paragraphs in the Brief 

Statement dealing with the doctrine of 1in- 

Bpiration it seemed useless for us to invite 

them to meet with us, and the United Lutheran 

Church in America Commission 11Kkewige d1d not 

s8end us a request for a conference, 

Before the United Lutheran Church met in conven- 

tion in 1938, the s8ecretary of its Special Commiss1ion, 
C, M., Jacobs, had died, He had prepared a paper on "The 
Word of God and the Scriptures" which had formed the 
basis of the conference with the corresponding commiss1on 
of the Missouri Synod and this paper was now presented 1n 
revised form to the Convention for its approval "in view 
of the need for a clear statement on this topic, as mani- 
fested in the differences of definition that arose in 
these inter-Lutheran conferences , "© Following the prece- 
dent established in comection with the "Washington Dec- 
laration®* of 1918, this report was s8ubmitted to a 8pecial 
committee of theological professcrs, which held four 


8es88lons during the Convention and finally submitted the 


original declaration substantially unchanged to the Con- 


vention for its approval. "After two full hours of gen- 
eral discussilon, during which numerous amendments were 
proposed and voted on, all of which were lost, the orig- 


inal motion for adoption as a whole was carried. "- 
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This "Baltimore Declaration" of 1938 now took 
its place alongside the "Washington Declaration" of 1920 
and the "Savannah Regsolutions*" of 193% as an authorita- 
tive statement of the doctrinal position of the United 
Lutheran Church on the highly controversial 1i88ue of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Before taking up the Dec- 
laration of 1938 1itself for review, it might be helpful 
to take note of some of the discusslon appearing 1in the 
Lutheran Church Quarterly during this period for interpre- 
tative background, In 1936, Herbert C. Alleman, Profess0r 
of Old Testament at Gettysburg Seminary, published an 
article entitled "The Bible and the Word .of God" in which 
he stated that "it is difficult for us to syupathize with 
the theory of verbal 4nspiration, however much we may 
8yupathize with the motive which led to it," since it 1s 
clear that "the Bible 1s not of uniform value and equal 
perspiculty. * In 1937, Oscar F. Blackwelder, one of the 
leading clergymen in the United Lutheran Church, stated 
emphatically that "while we are working to get our own 
Lutheran household reunited, it must be with the far larg- 


er task of a united body of Christian view." In 1938, Wil- 


11am C, Berkemeyer, one of the contributors to the recent- 
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ly published Commentary on the New Testament, replied 


gharply to the criticism of this commentary expressed by 
Michael Reu, the leading theologian of the American Lu- 
theran Church, ' and stated that "for us, as for Luther, 

not the writings of the Scriptures but the living Word 

of the Gospel is the means of grace, *© That s8ame year, 

H, Grady Davis, later a professor at the United Lutheran 
Seminary in Maywood, Illinois, also stated the prevailing 
view within the United Lutheran Church that "the Word of 
God is not precisely the same thing as the Bible." These 
statements reveal the growing concern on the part of many 
within the United Lutheran Church that there be no capit- 
ulation to the views of the Missouri Synod and of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church on the question of the verbal inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures as the price of Lutheran unity. 
The "Baltimore Declaration," when it appeared, was hailed 
with relief as a clear and precise statement which would 
8afeguard the right and the duty of the Church to employ 
the tools of literary and historical criticism in its study 
of the Seriptures while at the game time affirming the in- 
Separable relation between the witten record of the Scriptures 
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and 1ts eg8gential message, confessed by the Church to be 
the Word of God, 

In "a Symposlum on the Baltimore Declaration, ** 
henry Offermann, Professor of New Testament at the United 
Lutheran Seminary 1in Philadelphia and a member of the com- 
misslon which prepared this document, pointed out that 
while Lutherans had felt the repercussions of the contro- 
versy between "Modernists" and "Pundamentalists" 1in Ameri- 
can Protestantism, Lutherans themselves had been remark- 
ably free from s8erious controversies over the authority of 
the Bible, 

However, 8ince the term "the Word of God® in the 

Scriptures themselves 1s used in more than one 

8ense, the need of defining the relation of the 

Sceriptures to the Word of God may become appar- 

ent whenever a question relating tg the author- 

ity of the Scriptures 1s involved. 
This need the "Baltimore Declaration" sought to meet by dis- 


tinguilshing carefully between the Word of God 1n its most 


real 8ense as "the Gogspel; 1.e., the mess8age concerning 


Jegsus Christ , . . and the gaving love of God thus made 
manifest in Him"); the Word of God in a wider 8Sense as 
"that revelation of Himself which began at the beginning of 


human history . . . and reached its fullness and completion 


l, Ibid., XII (1939), 278-302s -- 2. Ibid., Pe. 261. 


3. Quoted in Doctrinal Declarations: 4 Collection of Offi- 


clal Statements on the Doctrinal Position of Various 


Bodies in America (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
11s8hing House, 1957), Þ. 66. 


'-1n the life and work of Jesus Christ®*t; and the Word of 
God in a derivative 8sense as the Holy Scriptures. As to 
the question of the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
Declaration stated: "We do not venture to define the mode 
or manner of this inspiration , . . but we accept it . . . 


as a fact of which our faith in God, through Christ, 


a88ures us."* In this game symposium, Emil Fischer, Pro- 


fessor of Dogmatics at the 8ame g8eminary, declared that 
"the omissilon of the Law in the Baltimore Declaration as 
a part of the Word of God in its most real gense . . . 18 
the point at which Lutheranism parts company with the rest 
of Protestantism.®- Recognizing that this 1s precisely 
the point at which Lutheranism has been most geverely Criti- 
clzed by Calvinism, Fischer nevertheless insists that this 
distinction must be preserved in order that the Church's 
confesslion of the Grace of God as the only g8aving power not 
be obscured, and als0 in order that the essential freedom 
of the Christian life be maintained, 

There was nothing new in this Declaration; its 
8s1gnificance lay not in its originality but in the 8kilful 
way 1n which 1it sought to affirm the unconditional authority 


of Scripture for the faith and doctrine of the Church while 


Ibid. 2. Ibid., PP + 67-68, 


3. "A Symposlum on the Baltimore Declaration," Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, XII (1939), 291. 


at the |ame time distinguishing between the message which 
is contained in Scripture and the written records in which 
this message 1s transmitted, In making this distinctlion, 
the framers of this Declaration were heavily influenced by 
the Erlangen theology of the late nineteenth century as 
well as by the Luther research of the twentieth century. 
Here was an attempt to restate the relationship of the Word 
of God and Scripture in s|such a way as to do justice to both 
the divine and the human aspects of the Scripture, witn 
Christ as its center and final norm, * 

Michael Reu declared himself satisfied with this. 
Declaration, and when the two commisslons of the United 
Lutheran Church and the American Lutheran Church met again 
in Fittsburgh on February 13, 1939, they 8s00n came to agree- 


ment on "the one sentence 8still at 1i8s8uvue in the joint state- 


ment reported to the Baltimore Convention. "+ The three 


Articles of Agreement, known as the "Pittsburgh Agreement, " 
were therefore presented to the 1940 Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church for approval. They proved to be 
highly controversial and became the occasion for the storm- 
1est convention in the entire history of the United Lutheran 
Church. H., C., Alleman in particular interpreted this Agree- 
ment as capitulation to kKeu's views on the doctrine of 1in- 


8piration, and argued vehemently against its adoption, both 


1. Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 19%0, 
Pe. 262. 


before and at the Convention, The Maryland Synod at 


its annual convention that spring had express8ed vigorous 


dis8ent from the proposed Agreement as going beyond the 


"Savannah Regolutions* of 193% and as being deliberately 
ambiguous on the doctrine of inspiration, © Alleman 
ass8erted his agreement with the position taken by the 
Maryland Synod and stated that "we are not at one in this 
matter, and it is hypocrisy to deny it, In this same 
article, Alleman als0 expressed grave reg8ervations about 
the other two Articles of Agreement for being too legal- 
istic and seeming to present an indictment of the United 
Lutheran Church, Declaring that the General Synod had , 
made enough sacrifices for the cause of Lutheran unity, 
Alleman warned that the adoption of these Articles would 
create division in the United Lutheran Church and would 
mean nothing less than "the surrender of our democratic 
polity and the introduction of the principle of auto- 


eracy. ** 


: At the Convention itself, the Special Commission 
gought to defend itself against these and similar charges 
against the proposed Articles of Agreement, insisting that 


"they contain no indictment of either of our two bodies, 


l., "The Pittsburgh Agreement and Lutheran Unity, " 
Lutheran Chureh Quarterly, XIIT (19%0), 343-59, 
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'are positive in their direction rather than merely nega- 
tive, and , . . are not intended to alter in any way the 
fundamental positions of the United Lutheran Church, ** 
After extended debate the Articles of Agreement were fin- 
ally adopted by the Convention with the understanding 
that the first two Articles dealing with "anti-Christian 
organizations®” and "unionism" were not intended as laws 
but as "Christian counsels," and that the third Article 
was not to be regarded "as being contrary in any 8ens8e to 
the positions set forth in the Baltimore Declaration of 
1938." * Notwithstanding this statement, the delegates of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod registered their formal 
protest against the Agreement on the ground that: 
apticle III of the "Agreement" 1s a departure 
from the Baltimore Declaration in that it pre- 
gents an exclusive view of the mode of inspir- 
ation and thereby reverses the Baltimore Dec- 
laration . . . We hereby record our dissent 
* + + and we cannot, in conscience, be bound by 
the action of this Convention on that keport. 
In addition, three of the members of the Commission which 
had prepared the Keport in question, recorded their dig- 
8ent because of its implications; 
Though fearing it from the beginning, We are noW 
more than ever convinced that neither truth nor 
the cause of unity can be s8served by the ambiguity 


of the report in question, particularly ap re- 
gards the third article of the Agreement, 


1, Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1940, 
PP. 262-63, 
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For a correct understanding of this controversy 


over the "Pittsburgh Agreement” within the United Luther- 


an Church, the report of the Special Commission to the 


1938 convention of the United Lutheran Church is important. 
In this report, it was stated that the respective Commis- 
810ns of the American Lutheran Church and of the United 
Lutheran Church had found themselves in full agreement on 
the doctrine of the Word of God and the Scriptures with 
the exception of one sentence., The representatives of the 
American Lutheran Church DPOpPoaet the following sentence 
as a definition of the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures: "the separate books of the Bible are related to one 
another, and, taken together, constitute one organic whole 
without contradiction and error (John 10:35) > The rep- 
resentatives of the United Lutheran Church agreed with the 
first part of the sentence but offered as an alternative 
to the second part, the words, "constitute a complete, per- 
fect, unbreakable whole of which Christ 1is the center 
(John 10:35) ,"* 

In 1939, the two Conniooions reached agreement 
on the following statement: "constitute a complete, error- 
less, unbreakable whole, of which Christ 1s the Center 
(John 10:35) .*- The substitution of "errorless" for "per- 
fect" in the statement originally proposed by the represen- 


tatives of the United Lutheran Church proved to be the final 


1. Ibid.,1938, p. 469, 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid.,1940, Pe 264, 


s traw as far as the more liberal element of the United 


Lutheran Church was concerned, and was widely interpreted 


as a Capitulation to the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

It 1s clear, however, that this was not the only reasn for 
the vigorous opposition to the "Pittsburgh Agreement" with- 
in the United Lutheran Church, but that the other two Arti- 
cles were deeply resented as well, 

+ In the light of this.controversy, it 1s little 
wonder that the "Pittsburgh Agreement" failed to accomplisn 
its objective of furnishing the basis of pulpit and altar 
fellowship between the American Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church, The Commissilon of the Miss8sourl 
Synod d1d propose in 1939 that the Commissions of the three 
church bodies come together "to discuss primarily the doc- 
trine of inspiration, *: but, the Commisslon of the United 
Lutheran Church did not favor this, There matters rested; 
after six years of intensive effort, the Special Commiss1lon 
appointed by the United Lutheran Church in 193% had 1ittle 
to g8how for its efforts beyond a controversial Agreement 
with the American Lutheran Church which had only served to 
threaten the internal unity of the United Lutheran Church 
its8elf. It is little wonder that after this experience the 
United Iutheran Church showed little desire to #nter again 
into doctrinal discussions with other Lutherans in America 


but, instead, retreated to its earlier view that a suffi- 


"VP 
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client basis for Lutheran unity already existed in the com- 
mon g8ubscription to the historic confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church. 

In 1944, the Special Commissilon could only report 
that the matter of pulpit and altar fellowship with the 
American Lutheran Church was 8still pending. + The Commiss1ion 
al8o reported at that time that it had declined any further 
meetings with the Commisslon of the Mis8o0uri Synod "81nce 
they insisted upon the necessity of beginning 8uch confer- 
ences with the discussion of 'inspiration;!"* The Aameri- 
can Lutheran Conference had meanwhile adopted a statement 
entitled "Overture on Lutheran Unity" in January, 1944 and 
requested that consideration be given to it at the next 


convention of the United Lutheran Church, but the Commis- 


810n stated that "this was deemed neither forward-looking, 


frultful, nor necessary as an approach to our common prob- 
lem." This statement was deleted from the report of the 
Commission by the Convention, but the "Overture" itself was 
not taken up for 418cuss1ion,* Instead, the Convention 
adopted the recommendation of its Special Commiss1lon: 

That it reiterate the position taken in Savannanh 


in favor of union in this our own day on the 
basis of our common, official subscription to 


l. Ibid., 1944, p. 240. 2. Ibid., Þ. 241. 
3. Ibid. h, Ibid., Þ. 242. 


the historic Confessions of the Lutheran 
Chureh, . , . in addition to which we will 
impose no tests of Lutheranism and beyond 
which we will submit to no tests of 
Lutheranism,* 


111, Ecumenical Relationships During This Period 

The Executive Board had recommended in 1922 that 
the United Lutheran Church "not enter into corporate rela- 
tions with, or become a member of, the Federal Counell , ** 
In defense of this recommendation, the Executive Beard 
gave three reasons: (1) the apparent indifference within 
the Council as to the "importance of unity in faith and 
its confegssion as a condition of relationships of coopera- 
tion in such a federal union as the Federal Council", / 
(2) the predominant reliance within the Council upon Law 
rather than the Gospel for the fulfflment of the mission of 
the Church; and (3) the lack of clarity as to activities in 


which Churches may cooperate without "being led into 


acquiescence in what it regards as error, ** The Executive 


Board therefore proposed as an alternative the establisn- 


ment of a consultative relation with the Federal Council 


l. Tbid., Þ. 241. (The portion of the statement which 1s 
underlined does not appear in the original "Savannah 
Resolutions®* of 193%, } 


Minutes of the United Lutheran Chureh in America, 
22, Ps . 


I'bid, %, Tbid., Þ. 82, 


on the part of the United Lutheran Church, "thus 8ecur- 
ing to it entire autonomy , , , and, at the same time, 


the privilege of cooperating in 8uveh tasks and problems 


as it may elect, nl and also recommended that this type 


of relation "be recognized as the pattern for coopera- 
tive relationships in general, *"*® within the United Luther- 
an Church, These recommendations were adopted by the 
Convention, 

Formal invitations to the United Lutheran Chureh 
to participate in the proposed World Conference on Life 
and Work and Faith and Order were discussed by the Erxecu- 
tive Board in July, 1922, but no final recommendations 
were made to the 1922 Convention as to participation in 
either of these Conferences, Reasons for this hesitancy 
on the part of the Executive Board were expressed in a 
letter by Knubel to K, B, Westman of Upsala University in 
1922 which was approved by the Executive Board and 8ub- 
mitted by it to the Convention as information, Here 
Knubel made clear his scepticism as to the lasting value 
of 8uch international conferences and stated further, 

One of the important reagons for our hesi- 
tancy concerning these international move- 
ments is that we have steadily hoped for the 
poss8ibility that the Lutherans of the world 
might come to some common understanding as 


to the attitude which * ought to assume 
toward these movements, 


L, | Ihid4,.. ». Id6, FW: * FO WY | 
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As early -as 1919 the newly formed National 
Lutheran Council appointed a committee to consider call- 


ing 8uch an international Iutheran conference, The ALll- 


gemeine Evangelische Lutherische Konferenz in Germany had 


188ued a Call for such a meeting in 1919 but was persuaded 
to Join with the National Lutheran Council in making the 
actual arrangements 80 as to emphasize the international 
character of Lutheranism. + Thus the first Lutheran World 
Convention was held at Eisenach in Germany in August, 1923, 
attended by 155 delegates from 22 countries, There 1s 
1ittle question that without the leadership of the Ameri- 
cans this conference would not have been held. The aware- 
ness of this, coupled with the deepening awareness of 
their new responsibility for leadership in the interna- 
tional Lutheran community as well as in their own country, 
no doubt served to strengthen the conviction of the United 
Lutheran Church that 1t had a distinctive role and miss1on 
which could not be discharged by any other church body. 

At the Convention in 1924, the Executive Board 
gave a carefully guarded recommendation that the United 
Lutheran Church participate in the forthcoming Conferences 
on Faith and Order and Life and Work, provided certain cm- 
ditions were met and with the stipulation that the repre- 


8entatives appointed to these Conferences "be guided by 


1, C.M. Jacobs, "The Lutheran World Convention: A Retro- 
8pect," Lutheran Church Review, XLI (1922) ,7287-97,,. 


our Declaration of Principles adopted at washington. "> 
This recommendation was adopted by the Convention. 


In 1928 a full report on the first World Confer- 


ence on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927 was made and 


the recommendation of a special study committee "that the 
United Lutheran Church appoint a Commisslon of five . . . 
whose duty it 8shall be to keep in touch with the Continu- 
ation Committee and to advise the United Iutheran Church 
of its plans and PUTPOBes"* was approved, 

During this period the United Lutheran Church 
was als0 engaged in a re-examination of its relationsnip 
to the Federal Council of Churches, In 1940 the Protestant 
Episcopal Church became a full member of the Council for 
the first time and this fact, together with the formal 1in- 
vitation of the Federal Council at its biennial convention 
in December, 1.940 to non-member churches "to accept con- 
8tituent membership in it, without compromise of cherished 
convictions, "5 served to stimulate a stronger desire on 
the part of the United Iutheran Church to change its rela- 
tionship to the Federal Council from a purely consultative 


one to full membership. The delegates of the United Luther- 


1, Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 192%, 


Pe. 535. 
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3. Quoted in the Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in 
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an Church to the Federal Council in reporting this invi- 
tation of the Council to the Executive Board in April, 
1941, expressed themselves as being in favor of this, Af- 
ter extensive deliberations and consultations, the Execu- 
tive Board voted to recommend. "that the United Lutheran 
Church in America continue its coneultative membership in 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, "1 


but with the proviso that its annual contribution to the 


Federal Council be increased and that its representatives 
& 


to the Federal Council "be constituted an official com- 
mis8810n . . . to be resgponsible in all matters pertaining 
to our relationship with the Council . ** The Executive ' 
Board als0o voted to recommend "that the United Lutheran 
Church in America participate in the formation of the 
world Council of Churches , *- provided that membersnip 1in 
the World Council be by church bodies rather than by 
national groups. These recommendations were adopted by 
the 1942 Convention of the United Lutheran Church. 

In 19%%, the newly constituted Commissilon to the 
Federal Council recommended that "our Church vigorously 
pursue its policy of enlarging and improving its opportuni- 
tiles to gerve and be served by the Federal Council of 


Gnurches of Christ in America, ** and asked that 1it be 1in- 


1. Ibid., p. 132. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid., DP. 133. 
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structed to "witness to the Council that the continued 
membership of the United Lutheran Chureh in the Council 
is contingent upon its retaining its evangelical charac- 
ter, ": From this it would appear that the scepticism 
and reserve 80 manifest on the part of the United Luther- 
an Chureh in its earlier relations with the Federal 
Council had in large measure been dissipated, The same 
development was evident in relation to the emerging 
World Council of Churches, 

The failure of the prolonged negotiations with 
the American” Lutheran Church during this decade to pro- 
duce any definite progress toward the realization of 


Lutheran unity also contributed to the growing impatience 


on the part of many within the United Lutheran Churenh 


with the traditional isolationism and doctrinal rigidity 

of the Midwestern Lutheran Synods, Thus in a symposium 

entitled "The United Lutheran Church and the Federal 

Council,” R, F, Auman spoke for many when he declared: 
We ought to get in, in order to give the 
United Lutheran Chureh in America additional 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that he 
stands for the democratic tradition in 
Lutheranism ag over against, reactionary 
i8olationism, 

In this same 8ymposium, Franklin C, Pry, while declaring 


himself to be a non-combatant on this issue, insisted that 


os © 8. f 
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the United Lutheran Church should make up its own mind 
and not be too anxious about the effect of its decision 


on others.” 


In 1944 Knubel retired from the office of President 


and Fry was elected President in his place on the fourth 


2 
ballot by a vote of 358 out of 517 ballots cast, Knubel 's 


final report as President in 194% included an illuminating 
analysis of the Protestant situation in America from a Lu- 
theran point of view by Theodore G. Tappert, Professor of 
Churenhn History at the United Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 
delphia., In this analysis Professor Tappert expressee& the 
belief that "the rise of Calvinistic EHeo-Orthodoxy , ., » 
provides a more wholesome and receptive 80il for Luther. 
anism than Liberalism aia, n- and that the times were fa- 
vorable therefore "for the Lutheran Church to bear witness 
to its interpretation of the Gospel, in terms of anew 
appreciation of Luther and the Confessions, * In this 
connection Professor Tappert pointed to the new German 

and Swedish Lutheran theology as offering particularly 
rich regsources for this task., He declared it to be 


nothing less than tragic that Lutherans in Amer- 
lca have done and are doing 80 little to bring 
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this new theology to bear on the American 

Scene, , . . I venture to say that the 

Lutheran Church in America has largely 

(and unconsciously) capitulated to Calvin- 

istic Pundamentalism, 1 
These were strong words indeed and indicative of a new 
8pirit and temper rising within the United Lutheran Chureh 
which parallel the development we have noted in the Augus- 
tana Synod during this game period, After a decade of 
largely fruitless effort in an attempt to reach a basis of 
understanding with other Lutherans in America which would 
Lead to organic union, the United Iutheran Church was 
beginning: to lose patience with its fellow Lutherans and 
to stretch out its hand to other Christians, especially 
those gathered in the Federal Council of Churches and in 
the nascent World Council of Churches, in the growing 
convietion that its relations with other Christians could 


no longer -be gubordinated to the increasingly elusive goal 
of achieving Lutheran unity in America, 


3, The esidency of Franklin Clark Fry, 19%4 to 


1, Increasing Ecumenical Involvement 


With the election of Franklin Clark Fry as its 


President in 1944, the United Lutheran Church entered upon 
a new era in its history, The new president took prompt 


and effective action to gather the reins of leadership 


1, Ibid., PPs 22-23, 


firmly into his own hands and by the time of his first re- 
port to the Convention in 1946 it was clear that a new 
momentum was being generated by his leadership 1n every 
area of the operation of the Church, Thus an historic 
meeting of all eight bodies of the National Lutheran Coun- 
C11, together with representatives of the Mis8ouri Synod, 
was held on Fry's invitation on September 6, 1945 "for the 
purpose of achieving a common understanding with reference 
to the World Council of Churches." As a reeult of this 
meeting the American Lutherans were able to persuade the 
European Lutherans to join with them in seeking to persuade 
the World Council of Churches in process of formation to 


adopt the principle of representation by church bodies rath- 


er than by geographical boundaries. 


The Special Commiss1ion stated in 1946 that it was 
"deeply impressed with the increasing measure of Coopera- 
tion" among American Lutherans but voiced its continuing 
conviction that "we cannot be content with anything less 
than union in this our own day as our goal , While recog- 
nizing the continuing reluctance of the Miss0uri Synod to 
discuss "union 'now," the Commission stated that "there 1s 
reason to feel that the bodies now <constituting the Nation=- 


al Lutheran Council . . . ought to be able to think their 


l. Ibid., 1946, Þ. 219, 2, Ibid., PD. 633. 
3, Ibid. 


way through to actual union." In 1948 the United Luther- 
an Church responded to the initiative taken by the Augus- 
tana Synod 1n proposing negotiations between the bodies 
represented in the National Lutheran Council by adopting 
the following resolution proposed by its Special Commiss- 
1on: 
The United Lutheran Church in America hereby de- 
clares to all the bodies now constituting the 
National Lutheran Council its desire to merge 
with all or any of them in organic union, and 
nereby instructs its Special Commisslon . . . 
to meet with similarly empowered commiss1lons of 
these bodies to confer upon and _ da Or gan=- 
1c union or steps leading thereto, 
By 1950, nowever, it was evident that the other bodies 1in 


the Natlonal Lutheran Council were not prepared to follow 


the leadership of the Augustana Synod and the United Luther- 


an Church in pressing for immediate organic union, Tn his 
report to the Convention that year, Fry stated that "in 
8pite of all the exertions of past decades and the prema- 
ture optimism of early 1949, our hopes are likely to be de- 
ferred, . . . probably for a full generation. 

At the same time as the United Lutheran Church was 
strengthening its ties with its fellow Lutherans both in 
America and overseas, 1it was also entering into 8erlous ne- 
gotiatilons with the Federal Council of Churches over the 
pattern of organization proposed for the new National Coun=- 


e11 of Churches then coming into being. Fry made it clear 


. 


1. Ibid., PP. 633-34. 2. Ibid., 1948, Þ. 653, 
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that the United Iutheran Church could consider membersnhip 
in the new Council only if certain structural changes were 
wade in the 1944 draft of the constitution proposed for 
this new agency, and 8ucceeded in persuading the Planning 
Committee in 1949 "to re-examine the constitution in the 
light of the 188ues raised by the United Lutheran Church. "1 
Forty-four amendments to its proposed constitution 8ugges- 
ted by Fry were adopted by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ at its constituting convention in December, 1950, 
and the United Lutheran Church, together with the Augus- 
tana Synod, became a charter member of the new organization. 


From this 1t was clear that the old days of relative 180- 


lation from other Protestants in America had ended for both 


of Tthese bodies 1if not for all Lutherans in America. 


11, Theological Trends and Patterns 

The perennial problem of theological education 
came up for renewed 8study during these*first years of Fry's 
presidency and in 1948 the Board of Education presented a 
statement on "A Standard Curriculum for the Theological 
Seminaries of the United Lutheran Church in America" which 
was 8ubmitted to the Convention "as a matter of record and 
information. "*® Tn this statement the following sentences 


indicated the strong desire of its authors to overcome the 


l. Ibid., Þ. 5441, 2. Ibid., 1948, p. 461, 


s8static traditionalism which still prevailed in large 8ec- 


tions of American Lutheranism: 


The dynamic nature of the Gospel as the gen- 
erator of living faith prevents any theologi- 
cal formulation of it from becoming per- 
manently fixed and final, To avoid lifeless 
orthodoxy, external authoritarianism, and 
narrow provincialism, a sound historical 
method must be used in appraising the doc- 
trinal s8ystems of the past, and the capacity 
to re-think Christian eruFh in contemporary 
terms must be stimulated. 


The publication of Joseph Sittler's The Doctrine 
of the Word in the Structure of Lutheran Theology® in 1948. 


ranks with Edgar M, Carlson's The Reinterpretation of 


Luther and T, A. Kantonen's Regurgence of the Gospel- of 


the same year, marking the beginning of a new era in 
American Lutheran theology, Here is stated in bold uncom- 
promising terms the recovery of a dynamic understanding of 
the Word of God in opposition to every form of statiec 
traditionalism, With this growing awareness of the dynamic 
personal character of the Word of God in distinetion from 
the written records in which it is transmitted, the way was 
opened for increasing freedom in theological research, 
Although the theologians of the United Lutheran 
Church have in general been disposed to take the confes- 


s8ional writings of the Lutheran Church with real 8erious- 


Ibid., P. 463, 


(Philadelphia: Board of Publication of the United 
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ness, there 1s little evidence of any serious attempt at 
historical criticism or re-evaluation of these writings 
until the late 1940's, Profess80r Theodore G, Tappert then 
emerged as a first-rate critic and authority on the con- 
fesslonal writings, and his influence has been marked ever 
81nce 1n promoting a more intelligent and informed appre- 
ciation of the confesslonal heritage of the Lutheran Church. 
His eg88ay on "The Symbols of the Church, *L published in 
19%7, 418 8till one of the best available introductions to 
an historical appreciation of the role of the confessilonal 
writings in American Lutheranism., In this essay, Tappert 
endeavored to show that there was scomething of permanent 
value in all of the major interpretations of the confes- 


81 onal writings inherited from nineteenth century American 


Lutheranism. He further maintained that all schools of 


thought represented in contemporary American Lutheranism 
were in the process of developing a new consensus on the 
role of the confesslonal writings which cut across all the 
o1d 8ynodical barriers, He summed up his argument as 
follows: 
The large measure of agreement which exists 1n 
the Lutheran Church in America today has been * 
achieved by the converging of' approaches from 
two directions, On the one hand there was 


steady progress throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury toward an appreciation of the historical 


l., E. C. Fendt (ed.), What Lutherans are Thinking: A Sympo=- 
81um on Lutheran Faith and Life (Columbus: The Wartburg 


Press, 1947), PP» 343-07. 


creeds and confesslons of the church as Ccor- 

rect exhibitions of the Christian faith.. . 

On the other hand there has been a growing 

awareness of the human and- historical 1imita- 

tions of these documents without thereby rob- 

bing them of their meaning for our day. 
Tappert went on in this essay to affirm his conviction 
that the confesslonal writings were 8till meaningful and 
relevant to the contemporary 8situation, provided that they 
were read and interpreted "in the light of three major 
points of reference."® Theee points of reference he de- 
fined as Martin Luther, the pre-Reformation church, and 
the Bible. It is when the confessional writings are dealt 
with in abstraction from these three controlling points 
of reference that they become either relics of a bygone 
age or an intolerable strait-jacket. In conclusion, Tap=- 
pert affirmed with Bergendoff, that the confesslonal 
writings "stand or fall according to the correctness of 
their interpretation of the Scriptures, The starting 


point of this interpretation, for Luther as for the con- 


fesslons, was Jesus Christ. 


This es8ay has been dealt with at length because 
_ of its representative character as the expression of a 
growing consensus among United Lutheran theologians as to 
the normative character of the confessional writings as 
authoritative interpretations of Scripture, while at the 


s8ame time recognizing their character as historically con- 


1. Ibid., Þ. 355. 2. Ibid., Þ. 359. 3. Ibid., P+ 363. 


ditioned documents, which cannot be properly understood 
or interpreted apart from the historical context in which 
they originated. 

ome attempts have been made &since this es8say 


appeared to clarify the historical context of the confes- 


81onal writings, notably by Willard D. Allbeck, but 


nothing comparable to the work of Edmund Schlink,©< for 
example, has yet been attempted, 

In 1948, a special Committee on Faith and Life, 
authorized by the 1946 Convention in response to a memor- 
lal from the Illinois Synod, presented a 8eries of con- 
crete recommendations intended to deepen the awareness of 
the pastors and laity alike of: 

tne confesslonal character of the Lutheran 

Church, . - » The unity of the Church and the 

consecrated loyalty of pastors and laity are 

dependent largely upon understanding and aCc- 
ceptance of the historic Confesslons upon which 

our faith 1s based, 3 
The Committee concluded its report by stating that "our 
recommendations do not involve new machinery and promotion 
but a faithful and enthusilastic return to the original and 


natural duties of the Church on all 3its lavels."* 
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* This report with its recommendations was adopted "as a 
guide in the intensification of Christian faith and life 

in the United Lutheran Church. "> 

In 8pite of the failure to achieve organic un- 
1on among the Lutheran bodies constituting the National 
Lutheran Council during this period, one action of far- 
reaching 81gnificance was taken in the adoption of a new 
Common Liturgy in 1950 by the eight bodies holding mem- 
bership in the National Lutheran Council, and the prepara- 
tion of a new Common Hymnal for these churches by a Joint 
Commisslon organized 1n 1945 © Although this new Hymnal 
and Liturgy were not published until 1958, their prepara- 
tion during this period did much to further a deeper .aware- 
ness of the common heritage of faith and worship in all of 
the participating bodies. Purthermore, the transfer of all 
8s tudent work from the United Lutheran Church and the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference to the National Lutheran Council 1in 
1946, and the formation of the Lutheran World Federation 
in 1947 as a Success0r to the old Lutheran World Convention, 
Served to underline the increas ing unity and new respons1- 
bilities of American Lutherans both at home and abroad. 

If the first years of Fry's presidency were pre- 


occupied with external relations, the later years were 1n- 


creasingly taken up with strengthening the relationsnip 


Ibid., Pe. 308. 2. Ibid., DP. 592. 
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between the general body and the congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church. Whereas the principle of synod- 
1cal control and authority over pastors and Congrega- 


tions had been the foundation of the United Lutheran 


Church under Knubel's presidency, the direct authority of 


the general church body over its pastors and Congrega- 
tions and over the synods themselves came to be empha- 
81zed more and more during Fry's administration. 

In 1950, the Convention resolved on the basis of 
the report of the Faith and Life Committee, "that the 
United Lutheran Church in America intensify its emphas1is 
upon the cultivation of the faith and life of the local 
congregation, "> In 1952, Fry devoted his amual report 
to the Convention to the theme of "the United Lutheran 
Church in America and its Congregations," in which he 
pointed out that "it is astonishing how many references 
to congregations are to be found imbedded in , . . the 
constitution in view of the character of the Church that 
was being established, "© 

In this 8ame report, Fry stressed the need for: 

brotherly counsel and admonitions , . . 1n 
keeping a Christian or a group of believers 
firmly grounded in God's revealed Word . . . 
Christians are blest when there 1s someone to 
renind them and redirect them in God's way. 


Synods and the United Lutheran Church in Am- 
erica itself exist for this paramount purpose 


l. Ibid., 1950, Þ. 602, 2. Ibid., 1952, Þ. 24%. 
3. Thid., Pe» 27+ 


It 1s evident from this report that the re-- 
Sponsibility for giving guidance and direction to pastors 
and congregations alike was no longer to be left exclu- 
s81ively in the hands of the constituent Synods while the 
general body concerned itself primarily with external 
relations. A new note of authority in relation to con- 
gregations and g8ynods alike was here 8ounded which was 1n 
8striking contrast to the previous administration, which 
constantly stressed the paramount authority of the Synods 
over their clergy and Congregatlonss 

While this President's Report made no reference 
to the problem of the supervision and discipline of the 
clergy, this problem was dealt with at length in a report 
to this Convention by a &8pecial Commission on the Doctrine 
of the Ministry, authorized in 1950 in response to a mem- 
orial of the New York and New England Synod. + This Comm1is- 


810n noted in its report that several- conflicting tenden- 


cles were evident in the United Lutheran Church in relation 


to the doctrine of the Ministry, notably the tendency on 
the one hand "unduly to exalt the ministry at the expense 
of other legitinate callings and , . . the opposite tenden- 
Cy to degrade the office of the ministry, so that it ceagses 
to have any distinctive function, "*® The Commiss1ion then 


proceeded to give a careful historical review of the doc- 
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trine of the ministry as grounded in the New Testament, 
re-stated by Luther and the confessiconal writings of the 
Lutheran Church, and interpreted in the contemporary 
Church, The res8ults of its study of the New Testament 
were sumnarized in the following statements : 
(1) The organic nature of the church as the 
body of Christ enables us to &8ay that the one 
ministry of the Word belongs to the church. 
The church ministers through the minister., 
(2) All the ministrations of the church, no 
matter by whom performed, have charismatic 
character. Such charismatic character 18 not 
restricted to a clergy or imparted by rite of 
ordination, (3) The ministry is functional 
and 1s not an "order*'; a minister 18s not a 


minister unless he does the work of the min- 
18Try. 


Turning to a review of the teaching of Luther 
and the confessional writings on the doctrine of the min- 
istry, the Commission pointed out that Luther grounded 
nis conception of the office of the ministry in the nature 
of the Gogpel itself. "The Church is where Christ 1is--- 
not a hierarchy, nor a Bible merely, but the living Word."*® 
The right and the duty to proclaim this Word 1s given to 
the whole body of believers but for the sake of order and 
to prevent the usurption of this right by the individual, 


a Special ministerial office is necessary. "The office 


must, therefore, be committed to properly qualified and 


elected men who hold it to be the mandate of the Church, */ 


Lo Tbid., PP © 547-48, 2. Ibid., " 548, 
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This office 1s not self-perpetuating, but neither 1s 1it 
the exclusive prerogative of the local congregation, 

"The ministerial office concerns the church at large and 
not only individual congregations. ,. . . It is the whole 
church which 1s responsible for its ministry. "> The Com- 
misslon then summarized the teaching of the confess1lonal 
writings on the office of the ministry and concluded by 


pointing out that: 


the Reformation research of the present cen- 
tury has concentrated attention once more 
upon the living Word which creates the churcn 
and empowers the ministry to be a constitu- 
tive factor in it. . . . In the proclamation 


of the Word the church has its reas0n for 

being and assumes visible form and order,* 

In the light of this historical review, the 

Report offered its own definition of the doctrine of the 

Ministry in which primary emphasis was given to the claim 
that "the office of the ministry , . . cannot be derived 
from the universal priesthood, but must be derived from 


the nature of the church itself, *3 and that "while the 
heart of the office of the ministry is in the parish min- 


istry, 1t 1s broader than the local parisn ninistry."* The 


Report then proceeded to draw its own conclusions from the 
foregoing presentation by stressing the mutual responsibill- 
ity of each particular church and its ministers: "Every mk 
ister 1s ordained by a particular church and henceforth re 
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res8ents that church before its own members and before the 


worlant 


: and by setting forth certain s8pecific conditions 
under which a man might be said to be exercising a valid 
ministry., The Report concluded with a set of recommenda- 
tions designed to strengthen the authority of the whole 
Church over its ministers and to clarify the conditions 
under which men are called into and retained in the office 
of the ministry, The main force of these recommendations 
was gummarized in the statement that. 
Whenever a man 1s not serving in the parish min- 
istry with a call from a parish . . . he should 
always be in possess1lon of a call from a 8syncd, 
the United Lutheran Church in America or one of 
its boards. . . . He 8hould hold active member- 
8hip in a United Lutheran Church in America (or 
other Lutheran) congregation, . . . He 8should- 
carry on his work in harmony with his ordina- 
tion VOW._ . . . He should be subject to the 
rules and regulations and the C2. 801ÞL13n6 re- 
quired of the ministry of the Church, 
These recommendations and the Report itself were adopted by 
the Convention with minor changes, after "a motion to re- 
commit the entire report to the commisslon was defeated. - 
While the members of this Commisslon on the Doc- 
trine of the Ministry disavowed any intention of supplant- 
ing the earlier "Statement on the Call," adopted by the 
United Lutheran Church in 1938, it 1s evident that new 
s8tress was being placed in this later Report on the corpor- 


ate nature of the Church as inclusive of both pastors and 
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congregations and on the authority of the whole Church 

over both its pastors and congregations, If the earlier 
polity of the United Lutheran Church and its predecess0r 
bodies could be termed broadly Presbyterian with Congre- 


gational elements, the emerging polity of the Church 


under Fry's administration clearly favored the Episcopal 
pattern, although the word itself was studicusly avoided, 
This report on the Doctrine of the Ministry 

was remarkable for the careful attempt to provide a 8ound 
theological basis for its recommendations based on the 
findings of contemporary scholarship both in the field of 
New Testament studies and the teachings of Luther and the 
Reformation. The intervening period between the age of 
the keformation and the contemporary church was passed 
over 1n 8s11lence, although the nineteenth century discus- 
s810n on the nature of the Church and its Ministry was 
taken indirectly into account. The authority of Luther 
and the confess1lonal writings of the Lutheran Church was 
taken g8eriously but always in close comection with the 
teaching of the New Testament, to which the Heport devoted 
nalf of its content. No legs than four of the geven mem- 
bers of the Commisslon which prepared this Report were 
professors of theology at various theological geminaries 
I, Cf. Robert Fortenbaugh, The Development of the Synodi- 

cal Polity of the Lutheran Church in America, To 1029. 
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of the United Iutheran Church; namely, H, Grady Davis, 
Martin J. Heinecken, T. A. Kantonen and Emil BE. Fischer.* 
In 1956, the Special Commission reported that 
its invitation to the Augustana Synod on March 28, 1955 
"to enter into conversations looking toward organic 
union®* had been accepted and a joint letter sent to all 
Lutheran general bodies in America inviting them to take 
part in these conversations, scheduled to begin 1n Decem- 
ber, 1956, In addition, two meetings had been held with 
the Commisslon on Union and Fellowship of the American 
Lutheran Church during this period in an attempt to 
clarify the "Pittsburgh Agreement,” but no conclusive re- 
Sults had been reached other than the agreed Consensus 
"that there exists no need for additional theological 
formulations." The Convention endorsed the invitation 
already extended in its behalf, enlarged its Special Com- 
miss8lon from eight to thirteen members, and reaffirmed its 
action taken in 1948, broadening it to include all Luth- 
erans and not only those within the National Lutheran 
Council. Thus, twenty-two years after the original 1in- 
vitation of the United Lutheran Church addressed to the 


other Lutheran bodies of America to enter into ConVvergsa- 
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tions looking to organic union, the Special Commission 
appointed in 1934 had the satisfaction of being able to 
report 8ome real though limited response to this invita- 


tion, 


4%, Concluding Sumnary and Evaluation 
When one 8surveys the history of the United 


Lutheran Church from 1918 to 1956 one 1s impressed by 

the boldness and freedom of Its leaders, especially dur- 
ing its early years, The "Washington Declaration" of 
1920, the "Savannah Resolutions" of 193%, and the "Balti- 
more Declaration” of 1938 all testify to the strength 
and firmess of purpose and conviction of both. the theo- 
logical and administrative leadership of this church 

body during its first two decades. The inaugural lecture 


of Charles HM. Jacobs as President of the Lutheran Theo- 


logical Seminary in Philadelphia in 1927 epitomizes this 


new 8pirit of boldness and independence which was unique 
in the American Lutheranism of that agay.? 

Unfortunately, C. M. Jacobs had neither peer nor 
SuUCCegs80r as the ranking theologian of the United Lutheran 
Church, and his demise in 1938 left this church body with- 
out effective theological leadership for almost a decade. 
The momentum generated under his theological leadersnip was 


lost and the remarkable growth in harmony and unity of pur- 


1. Supra, Þ. 15%%. 


pPos8e which had characterized the earlier development of 
the United Lutheran Church was s8eriously endangered. 

The cris1is precipitated by the "Pittsburgh 
Agreement" of 1940 1aid bare the lack of consensus in the 
United Lutheren Church on the problem of the authority of 
Scripture and the confesslonal writings, as well as the 
continuing problem of the respective roles and authority 
of the general body and its constituent Synods, In this 
81tuation, "the momentum for Lutheran union became the 
censor, *4 both in Biblical studies and 1in theology. As 
Professo0r Stamm points out in his discussion of the nega- 
tive effects of the "Pittsburgh: Agreement® on theological 
studies in the United Lutheran Church, "those who framed 
the agreement were not prepared to trust a common quest 
for new knowledge to undergird rather than rupture confess. - 
51 onal unity. "< Thus, the over-riding quest for Lutheran 
union acted as a Cconservative influence on all american 
Lutheran theologians, and not least in the United Lutheran 
Church, whose Lutheranism was constantly being challenged 
during this period, especially by the Lutheran Church- 


Mis88souri Synod, C., M., Jacobs was unique in his ability to 
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deal creatively and in freedom with the confesslonal her- 
itage of the Lutheran Church and yet maintain rapport with 
those more conservative than himself, Even in the case of 
C. M., Jacobs, however, one 8sug8pects that the dominant de- 
8ire to achieve Lutheran union during the 1930's acted as 
a retarding influence on his own theological development. 


At least it 8eems clear that the promise of his earlier 


work remained unfulfilled in later years. In the case of 


the United Lutheran Church as with the Augustana Synod, 
loyalty to the institutional church has all too often inter- 
Tered. with the freedom of theological scholarsnip, even in 
the case of those of superior intellect, 

The retirement of Knubel from the Presidency of 
the United Lutheran Church in 1944 at the age of 75, and 
the election of Fry as his successor, at the age of 44, 
ugshered 1in a new era in the historical development of the 
United Lutheran Church. Under Fry's leadership the United 
Lutheran Church closed ranks in remarkably snort order, 

| cons1ldering the deep wounds inflicted by the crisis precip- 
itated by the "Pittsburgh Agreement" of 1940. Although 

Fry never hesitated to use the powers of his office to draw 
the discordant sections of the United Lutheran Church to- 
gether into a more effective organization, he had 8uffi- 

cient respect for the theological enterprise as 8uch as not 
to interfere with the academic freedom of the theologians 


of the United Lutheran Church. Under his leadership, the 


United Iutheran Church recovered much of its earlier bold- 
ness and enterprise. and came to wield a remarkable influ- 
ence within the ecumenical movement, both nationally and 
internationally, However, the powerful drive to achieve 
Lutheran union as 800n as pogssible under Fry's leader- 
8ship continued to act as a conservative influence on the 
theologians of the United Lutheran Church. It 1s under- 
standable that any responsible theologian in the 8ervice 
of a particular church will weigh his words with care, 
e8pecially when delicate and complicated negotiations be- 
tween his own church and other church bodies are in pro- 
gress., It is, nevertheless, regrettable when theological 
freedom 1s sacrificed to considerations of eccleslastical 
expediency. Although there 1s little evidence of official 
censorship in the United Lutheran Church either during 
Knubel's administration or that of Fry, there 1s no doubt 
that the dominant desire to draw all American Lutherans 
together into one organization did gerve as a retarding 
influence on the work of the theologians in all branches 
of American Lutheranism, This was particularly true in 
the case of the United Lutheran Church because of the 
widespread g8uspicion on the part of other American Luther- 
ans that the United Lutheran Church was more liberal 1in 


its practice than in its official pronouncements. As 


Professor Carlson points out, "the desire to prove accept- 


able to other Lutheran groups has been an influence in 


the direction of theological conservatiom"” among Ameri- 
can Lutherans, 

This trend toward theological conservatism, 
s trengthened by the hope and desire of realizing an 1n- 
creasing degree of Lutheran unity on the basis of the 
historic confesslonal writings of the Iutheran Church, has 
gerved to keep the confesslonal writings themselves 1im- 
mune from theological criticism. It is remarkable, but 
nevertheless true, that American Lutherans in general have 
been more disposed to accept and employ an historical ap- 
proach in Biblical studies than in systematic theology. 
This may be attributed to the widespread as8umption that 


the authority of the confessional writings 1s strictly de- 


pendent on the authority of Scripture and that the primary 


focus of attention should, therefore, be on Scripture 
rather than on the confessiconal writings themeselves., This 
as88uwption, however true in itself, overlooks the necess - 
8ity of taking into account the existence of theological 
traditions other than one's own based on confess1lonal writ- 
ings which also claim to be true interpretations of the 
Scripture, There 1s little evidence in the theological 
literature of the United Lutheran Church of any serious 
grappling with the theological questions posed, for exam- 
ple, by the contemporary ecumenical movement. Instead, 


the United Lutheran Church rested its case on the "Washing- 
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ton Declaration" of 1920 and 8howed gurprisingly little 
initiative in seeking to develop a genuine dialogue with 
traditions other than ILutheran during its history, The 
intense concern for Lutheran union gerved here als0 to 
keep theological 8studies confined in rather narrow and 


traditional channels. 


In 8um, it 1s clear that the role of the con- 


fesslonal writings in the doctrine and practice of the 
United Iutheran Church has been characterized by a high 
degree of appreciation of the historically conditioned 
character of these documents, but surprisingly little has 
been done by way of exposition and interpretation of 
these writings until quite recently. Not until the post- 
war period did the reeults of contemporary European 
s8cholarship begin to make themselves felt in this area, 
and only of the most recent period can it be 8aid that 
American Lutheran scholarship has begun to come abreast of 
its European counterpart in the field of historical and 
theological studies. 

Of the United Lutheran Church, as of the Augus- 
tana Synod, it can be 8said that its theologians have for 
the most part been only too ready to appropriate the fruits 
of European scholarship without engaging in independent 
studies of their own. The res8ult has been most frequently 
the uncritical acceptance of the work of certain European 


theologians considered to be more conservative and there- 


fore more acceptable than some of their more liberal 
peers, The United Lutheran Church throughout its his- 
tory has been the most consistently liberal and ecumeni- 


cal of all American Lutheran church bodies, but 1t has 


remained remarkably conservative in comparison with 


European Lutheranism until its most recent period. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ROLE OF THE CONFESSIONAL WRITINGS IN THE NEGOTIATIONS 
OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON LUTHERAN UNITY, 1956 TO 1962 


1, The Formation of the Joint Commisslon 
on Lutheran Unity 


1. The Joint Invitation of the United Lutheran Church and 
the Augus tana Synod, 1955 


The Gummi 8810n on Ecumenical Relations of the 
Augustana Synod met on November 15, 195% and invited "the 
various Lutheran bodies , . . to confer with it on the 


question of what constitutes ess8ential conditions of 


Lutheran unity in America," This invitation resulted in 


meetings in Chicago on March 28, 1955 with the Misso0url 
Synod in the morning, the United Lutheran Church 1in the 
afternoon, and thi Joint Union Committee in the evening. 
It was at this meeting that Fry extended the invitation 
referred to earlier, This invitation was accepted by the 
Augustana Synod at its convention in June, 1955. 
Repregentatives of the two church bodies met on 
December 16, 1955 to frame a suitable letter to be sent 
to all Iutheran general bodies inviting them to appoint 
representatives "to consider 8ucn organio union as WLill 


give real evidence of our unity in the faith and to pro- 


l, Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1955, p.4%0, 
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ceed to draft a constitution and devise organizational 
procedures to effect anion, ** Only two other bodies ac- 
cepted this invitation; the Danish Lutheran Church, which 
had been holding exploratory conversations with the United 
Lutheran Church since 1949, looking toward eventual merger 
with the United Lutheran Church, and the Suomi Synod, 
which had always been closely related to the United Luth- 
eran Church in its earlierihistory. The members of the 
Synodical Conference all declined the invitation while 
those bodies participating in the Joint Union Committee 
referred this invitation to that Committee for such re- 
8ponse as it &aw fit to make, The Joint Union Committee 
in turn declined to participate in a meeting "whose 80le 
s8tated purpose 1is to consider organic union®® but 1ndicat- 
ed its willingness to take part in a meeting to discuss 
"the bases and possible plans for cooperation between all 
Lutheran Church bodies in america.” In reply, Benson and 
Fry promised to recommend "that a conference of all inter- 
ested American Lutheran churches 8hould be called at a 
future aaten? for this purpose. As it turned out, the 1in- 
itiative for such a conference was actually taken by the 
National Lutheran Council at its annual meeting in Febru- 


ary, 1958.2 
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11. The Initial Conference of the Joint Commission 
on Lutheran Unity, 1956 


On December 12, 1956 the duly elected representa- 
tives of the four churches which had accepted the joint 
invitation 1i8sued by the United Lutheran Church and the 
Augustana Synod came together and organized as the Joint 
Commisslon on Lutheran Unity. A Committee on Rules of 
Procedure, nominated by the Presidents of the four church 
bodies represented, recommended that a Steering Committee 
be formed to prepare the agenda for each 8ucceeding meet- 
ing of the Commisslon, and appoind the necessary Ccommit- 
tees, this Committee to be composed of the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Commission together with not more than 
two -members from each church delegation to be selected by 
that delegation itself. This Committee on Rules of Pro- 
cedure had also0 been as8ked to serve as a nominating commit- 
tee for the four offices proposed for the Commisgsion. The 
nominees of this Committee, duly elected by the Coummiss1lon, 
were Malvin H. Lundeen, Vice President of the Augustans 
Synod as Chairman, Eaymond W. Wargelin, President of the 


Suomi Synod as Vice Chairman, Carl C. Rasmussen, Profess0r 


of Theology at the United Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg 


as Secretary, and Johannes Knudsen, Professo0r of Theology 
of the Danish Lutheran Church as As81istant Secretary. 
Additional members appointed to the Steering Committee were 
Alfred Jensen, President of the Danish Lutheran Church, 
OBcar A. Benscon, President of the Augustana Synod, and 


_ 


Clarence W. Sorensen, a lay member of the Augustana Synod, 
together with Franklin C. Fry, President of the United 
Lutheran Church, and James F, Henninger, a lay member of 
the United Lutheran Church. The remainder of this first 
8e881on of the Commission was spent in hearing the doc- 
trinal statements of the respective church bodies and their 
background and interpretation, after which the Commiss1on 
adopted the following resolution proposed by Pry: 

The Commiss1lon rejoices to note that we have 

among us 8ufficient ground of agreement in the 

common confess1on of our faith, as witnessed 

by the Lutheran Confessilons, to Justify further 

procedure in 8eeking gr a basis for the organic 

union of our churches. 

Two papers were pres8ented at this initial meeting of 
the Joint Comnission on Lutheran Unity, hereafter referred 
to 8imply as the Joint Commisslon. The first of these was 
glven by Conrad Bergendoff, President of Augustana College, 
and was entitled "The Lutheran Doctrine of the Church. *- 
The other was pregented by Henry Bagger, President of the 


Pennsylvania Ministerium of the United Lutheran Church, 


and was entitled "Patterns of Organization."* No official 


action on these papers was taken by the Commisslon. Two 


Committees besides the Steering Committee were appointed at 
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this first meeting; a Committee on Doctrine and Living 
Tradition composed of one repres8entative from each of 
the four bodies nominated by his Church President, and a 
Committee on Patterns of Organization with two 8ub-. 
committees, one on Geographical Boundaries and the other 
on Powers and Functions of Constituent Units of the Pro- 


posed Church. 


2, The Work of the Committee on Doctrine 
and Living Tradition 


1. The Doctrinal Statement on the Word of God and the 
Confess1lons 


The Committee on Doctrine and Living Tradition, 
nereafter referred to simply as the Committee on Doctrine, 
held its first meeting on January 10, 1957. At this meet- 
ing, Karl E. Mattson, President of the Augustana Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was elected Chairman and Walter J, Kukkonen, 
a parish pastor of the Suomi Synod, and later Profess0r 
of Theology at Maywood Seminary, was elected Secretary. 
Taito A. Kantonen, Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Hamma Divinity School, and Axel G. Kildegaard, Professor 
of Theology at Grand View Seminary, were the other two 
members of this Committee, Kantonen was asked by the Com- 
mittee to draft the initial statement on the Word of God 
and the Confesslons based on the doctrinal statements of 
the four participating church bodies. 


Each member of the committee was als0 asked to pre- 


pare a 8study on the "living tradition" of his own particu- 


lar church body dealing with the following areas of in- 


quiry: *(1) the Word of God and the Confessions, (2) Re- 


lationship to Pietiem, (3) the problem of Liturgies and 
Worship, (4%) the Ecumenical Question, Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran, (5) Attitude teward Social Action, and (6) Place 
of Doctrine and Tradition in the Life of the Church." 

The first draft of the propoged doctrinal 8state- 
ment 1s herewith quoted in part as prepared by Kantonen: 


The constitutive factor of the Church is . . . 
the activity of the Holy Spirit through the 
Word of God. . . . The title "the Word of God" 
belongs primarily to Christ Himself, the Word 
incarnate, who 1s God's self-revelation to 
men, It applies derivatively to the Christ- 
centered apostolic message, first communicated 
by word of mouth. Since this message has been 
preserved for us in its purity in the canonical 
Scriptures of the O1d and New Testaments, We 
accept them as the Word of God. - 

+» + « Only in the Church, the fellowship 
created by the Word and 1iving by the Word, do 
the Scriptures serve their basic purpose as 
Word of God. . . . In confessing the Seriptures 
to be the Word of God we adhere to them as the 
only infallible rule and standard of faith and 
practice, according to whigh all doctrines and 
teachers are to be judged, 


The next three paragraphs in this statement prepared by Kan- 
tonen dealt with the role of the three ecumenical creeds, 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and the other confess1lon- 
al writings of the Lutheran Church. The closing paragraph, 
along with the first two paragraphs quoted above, proved 


Il. "Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine? January 10, 1957. 
2. Ibid. 


to be the most controversial and the most thoroughly re- 
vised portion of the statement. It read in the original 


draft as follows: 


ve affirm that the saving truth revealed 1in 
the Holy Seriptures and witnessed by the 
creeds and confessions 1s the true treagure 
of the Church, the substance of its proclama- 
tion, and the basis of its unity and continu- 
ity through the ages. This truth, as the 
instrument of the Holy Spirit, fulfills its 
divine purpose of creating faith and fellow- 
8hip when 1t 18s not merely Coreally professed 
but actually taught and practiced. 


Mattson's s8uggestions for revision of this doctrin- 
al statement are s1ignificant as indicating the trend of 
thinking which was to become dominant in the shaping of 
this statement. He stated with reference to the 8second 
paragraph of Kantonen's draft: 

If the word infallible could be excluded I 
would be happier. The use of this word 1s a 
remant of a conception of Scripture, 8ubject 
to much mnisunderstanding, and belonging to the 
era previous to the historical method of 1in- 
terpretation.Z 
With reference to the final paragraph of the statement, 
Mattson 8aid: "Here Kerygma has become a body of truth in- 
stead of the gospel of His Son." He guggested amending 
the first sentence of this paragraph to read, "we affirm 


that the testimony to God's redeeming love revealed in the 


Holy Seriptures and g8ummarized in the creeds, etc. ,"* and 


1. Ibid. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 
+. Ibid. 


Bubstituting the following for the last sentence, "through 
His Holy Spirit, God uges this witness to create faith and 
fellowship. When this occurs, the Church fulfills its 
divine mission and purpose, *: 

Kildegaard g8trongly geconded Mattson's objection 
to the word "infallible® and went on to state that "this 
pPhrase . . . needs re-examination as far as I am concerned. 
It 1s reminiscent of a biblicism to which none of us s8ub- 


8cribse, "© Kildegaard also affirmed Matteson's propogsed re- 


vislon of the last paragraph, and concluded by s8tating 


that: 
the Holy Seripture in the context of worship 
and the community of worship, the Church, 1s 
Surely His Word to us. . . . But that context 
mwust, in my opinion, be stressed even further 
+ « + to avoid Buggestions of biblicism, *® 
Kantonen revised his first draft, incorporating 
many of the suggestions of Mattson and Kildegaard, and this 
revised statement was then forwarded to the members of the 
Joint Commission prior to their meeting scheduled for 
March, 1958. This statement was given considerable dis- 
cusslon by the Joint Commission and a number of 8ugges- 
tions were made for its further revision. Meeting that 
evening after the discussicon of this statement by the 


Joint Commiss1lon, the Committee on Doctrine decided that 


l. Ibid. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 


each member of the Committee Bubmit to Dr. 

T. A, Kantonen his own revision of the Pre- 
1iminary Statement on Doctrine, which would 
incorporate as much as possible the gugges- 
tions made by members of the Joint Commiss1lon 
at the time this statement was presented. 

+ + + Dr, Kantonen will use these reviged 
Btatements to prepare another vers1ion. 


Of the four members of the Committee, only Kukkon- 
en apparently followed through on this decislion. His pro- 
posed revision 1s quoted here at length, where 1it differs 
markedly from the statement submitted to the Joint Commis- 


810n in March, 1957: 


J, They treasure the Holy Scriptures above all 
as the s0le primary witness to God's redemp- 
tive act in Christ, for which the O1d Testa- 
ment prepared the way and which the New Testa- 
ment proclaims. Thus the total content of the 
Holy Seriptures, including the law, 1s to be 2 


understood and interpreted Christocentrically. 
With this should be compared the corresponding paragraph 


appearing in Kantonen's statement: 


3, We treagure the Holy Scriptures, above all, 
as means of grace through which the Holy Spirit 
works faith in Christ. This activity of the 
Holy Spirit makes the Scriptures "the pure, 
clear fountain of Israel* (Formula of Concord) 
+ + « and enables it to carry out its God-given 
misslon to mankind. 


Kukkonen's revision was adopted in large part by the Commit- 
tee on Doctrine at its next meeting on June 5, 1957, 


l. "Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine," March 58, 1957. 


2. Letter from W., J., Kukkonen to K. E., Mattson, April 3, 
1957. 


3. "Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine, March 58, 1957. 


At this meeting, papers on the living tradition 
of the respective church bodies were read and discussed 
and referred to the Joint Commisslon for further action, 


The Joint Commisslon held its next meeting in September, 


Tug) The record states that "the Statement was discussed 


and the Committee noted 8uggestions for its consideration 
in further work . "* The Committee on Doctrine met again 


on November 2, 1957 and: 


after a thorough study of the suggestions made 
, by the Joint Commission in regard to changes 
in the Preliminary Statement, 1t was decided 
to make one revislon., The 8second 8entence of 
paragraph (3) ., . . was revised to read: "In 
the Church's continuing proclamation of this 
Gospel, the Holy SCriptures fulfill their 
purpose as God's Word. '" 


This Statement was then presented again to the 
Joint Commissilon at its meeting in December, 1957, at 
which time it was adopted with s1ight editorial revisions 
and released for publication.” The Statement as amended 


read: as follows: 


A Preliminary Doctrinal Statement on the Word 
of God and the Confesslons. . . 

(1) The church bodies represented by the Joint 
Commiss1on on Lutheran Unity hold in common 
that the Holy Spirit creates and sustains the 
Church through the Gospel and thereby unites 
men with Christ through faith and to one 
another in the fellowship of that faith. 


"Minutes of the Joint Commission, * September 18-20, 
1957, Þ+ 37. 


"Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine; * November 2,1957. 


"Aandes of the Joint Commission, December 12-14%, 1957, 
Po 5%, 


(2) They further hold that the Word of God 

18 eacentially "the Gospel of God concerning 
His Son," 1.6. the good news of God's crea. - 
tive and gaving grace made manifest in Christ. 
The title "Word of God" belongs primarily to 
Christ Himself, the Word incarnate, for in 

Him God reveals and imparts Himself to men. 

It applies derivatively to the Christ-centered 
message of the Old and New Testaments, as well 
as to the proclamation of the Gospel in the 
Church. 

(3) They treas8ure the Holy Scriptures, there- 
fore, as the primary witness to God's redemp- 
tive act in Christ, for which the O1d Testa- 
ment prepared the way and which the New Testa- 
ment proclaims. In the Church's continuing 
proclamation of this Gospel the Holy Scriptures 
fulfill their purpose as God's Word, As 8uch 
they are normative for the faith and 1ife of 
the Church. 

(4) They accept the three ecumenical creeds, 
namely, the Apostles', the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian, as true declarations of the faith 
of the Church, 

(5) They accept the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fesslon and Luther's Small Catechism as true 
Witnesses to the Gogspel, and acknowledge as one 
with them in faith and doctrine all churches 
that likewise accept the teachings of these 
8Bymbols . 

(6) They accept the other symbolical books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Snalcald Articles, 
Luther's Large Catechism, and the Formula of 
Concord, as further valid interpretations of 
the confess10n of the Church. 

(7) They affirm that the Gospel transmitted by 
the Holy Scriptures, to which the creeds and 
confesslons bear witness, 1s the true treas8ure 
of the Church, the substance of its proclama- 
tion, and the basis of its unity and continuity. 
The Holy Spirit uses the Church's witness to 
the Gospel to create Christian faith and fellow- 
ship. When this occurs the Church fulfills 

its divine mission and purposse.s 


Concerning this Preliminary Statement 1t 8hould be 


noted that it was a genuine group product of the Committee 


1, Ibid., Appendix H., 


on Doctrine and not the work of any one individual, al- 
though Kantonen was accorded the originating role in pre- 
paring the first draft. Furthermore, it 1s clear that 
all members of the Joint.Commisslon were given ample op- 
portunity to offer their s8suggestions for amendment of the 
Statement at three success1ve meetings in 1957. Although 
1t was not officially adopted by the Joint Commisslon and 
released for publication until December, 1957, 1it was 
actually s8substantially complete in its finally approved 
form as early as June 5, 1957, less than five months after 
the Committee on Doctrine began its work on January 10, 
1957. 

The "Preliminary Doctrinal Statement," adopted by 
the Joint Commisslon in December, 1957, received warm 


words of praise from Fry in his annual President's Report 


to the 1958 convention of the United Lutheran Church, Fry 


had a8ked Mattson as Chairman of the Committee on Doctrine 
to supply him with interpretive background for use in his 
annual report and this Mattson supplied in the form of a 
letter which was extensively paraphrased by Fry in his 
report, In this letter, Mattson stated the pre8upposi- 
tions of the Committee's work in the form of five state- 
ments as follows: 

(1) . «- «- Our primary purpose was to make an 


honest theological statement without refer- 
ence to political implications. . «» + 


(2) We als0o believed that there is a 801lid, 
dynamic core in the Lutheran view of the 
Gogpel that transcends our theological dif- 
ferences. . . +» 

(3) The statement , , , contains nothing that 
violates or contradicts the recognized re- 
sults of the s8cientific and historical study 
of the Bible, 

(4%) The statement also includes the fegults of 
Luther research, , . , The living God at work 
in Jesus Christ and His gospel, is a better 
bond of union than any ideas that we may share 
about Him, This dynamic view is also more 
ecumenical and true to the nature of confes- 
81on than any static concept, 

(5) We also attempted to make the statement 
relevant at two points, There was an attempt 
to state the Lutheran insights in the language 
of the day, . . . We tried to answer living 
questions., , . . You would further be inter- 
ested in knowing that your a Declara- 
tion was extremely helpful. 


Kantonen, in commenting on this last statement at the con- 


vention of the United Lutheran Church, stated that this was 


no accident, since "it was written from the point of view 


of our church as stated in the Baltimore Declaration, ** 


Kantonen went on to say that 


the reception accorded to this doctrinal state- 
ment , , . by Lutheranism as a whole in fact 
has been most heartening, . . . We may even 
gay that it is representative of the message 

of world Lutheranism today because it was pre- 
gented to the theological commissilon of the 
Lutheran World Federation , , , and it 

received very cordial approval, 3 


1. Letter from K, E, Mattson to F, C. Fry, May 2%, 1958, 


2, "Transcript of Pregentations and Deliberations at 1958 
ULCA Convention re 1958 JCLU Report," Þp., 9. 


3, Ibid. 


11, The Doctrinal Article of the Constitution 

The Constitution Committee held its first meeting 
on November 5, 1958, Fry was elected Chairman and Hillila 
was elected Secretary, This Committee reported to the 
Joint Commission at its meeting the following day that it 
understood its tagk to be that of drafting "a proposed 
constitution and 8et of by-laws for the merged churenh, 
bas ing-those documents on statements agreed upon by the 
Joint Commission, *: This was accepted by the Joint Com- 
miss1on and the Committee on Doctrine was asked "to give 
a statement on the theological preguppositions of 8 uenh 
articles of the Constitution as clearly rest on the theology 
of the Church, e.g. the call to the ministry, the ecumeni- 
eal obligation of the Church, the universal priesthood, ** 

The first draft of the Constitution was prepared 
by Fry in the remarkably short time of two weeks, The 
8econd draft, incorporating editorial revisions 8uggested 
by Hillila, was forwarded to the other members of the 
Committee for their eriticism, and to the Committee on 


Doctrine, In his accompanying letter to Mattson, cleirman 


of the Committee on Doctrine, Fry nade the following 


gtatement : 


1. "Minutes of the Joint Commission," November 6-8, 1958, 
Appendix G, 


Tbid., P. 87. 


As I pondered , , ., what to do with the doc- 
trinal basis, . . . I became more deeply 1im- 
pressed than ever with the thoroughgoing 
excellence of what you men have written for 
us. «- « » It looks to me , , . that the best 
sBolution will be for the new church to adopt 
your committee's draft virtually unchanged 
and, alongs1ide of it, a statement that will 
have what amounts to constitutional force, 
s8etting forth the perspective in which the 
church sees its declaration of faith. 


On January 12, 1959, Bersell reported his critical comments 


on tre s8econd draft of the Constitution to Fry and stated: 


I am not-intransigent, but I still 8eriously 

question the propriety or wisdom of 1includ- 

ing Article IT in the Constitution., It 1is 

a statement that savors of a new formulation 

of a creed. . . . Furthermore, the language 

is ambiguous and invites a distorting inter- 

pretation., It i8n't a happy formulation in 

the light of future negotiations looking to 

total Lutheran unity.® 

feers611 proceeded to report his objections to 

Article II of the proposed Constitution to a previously 
arranged "Conference on Merger* of the Augustana Synod 
held in Minneapolis on January 14-16, 1959, This confer- 
ence had been called by the Executive Council of the Aug- 
us tana Synod to review progress on the proposed mergers. 
At this conference it was reported that a poll of opinion 
had been taken among all those invited to attend this 


conference involving twelve questions in all, Two of these 


1, Letter from F, C. Fry to K. E, Mattson, January 9,1959, 


2. Letter from P. O, Bersell to F. C. Fry, January 12, 
1959s 


questions dealt with the "Preliminary Doctrinal State- 
ment" adopted earlier by the Joint Commiss1on: 
(1) Do you prefer to omit from the proposed 
Constitution a doctrinal statement on the 
word? , . . (2) If a 8tatement on the Word 
ghould be included, do you desire revislon, 
of the one that now appears in the report? 
In answer to these questions, fifty ballots were returned 
(there were a total of sixty participants in the confer- 
ence). The ballot on the first question revealed thirty- 
four responding in the affirmative and fourteen 1n the 
negative, while the ballot on the 8econd question was more 


evenly divided; twelve responding in the affirmative and 


nineteen in the negative.® 


A committee, appointed at the Conference to bring 
in a concrete proposal on this question, recommended : 


That Article II of the Constitution be amend- 
ed to elininate Sections 1, 2 and 3, substi- 
tuting therefor a statement of the acceptance 
of all the canonical books of the O1d and New 
Testaments as the inspired Word of God . . . 
and the only infallible authority in all mnat- 
ters of faith ad 1ife, Sections 4, 5, 6, 7 
to be retained, 


This recommendation was amended by the Conference to read 
as follows: "That the doctrinal article of the constitu- 
tion be limited to the substance of the doctrinal state- 
ments now in the constitution of the United Lutheran Church 


l, "Report of the Conference on Merger of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church*, January W-16, 1959, Exhibit Q. 
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in America and the Augustana Lutheran Church. ** 


Meanwhile Mattson wrote to Fry on January 20, 1959 


as follows: 


I have just returned from the meeting of our 
Conference on Merger in Minneapolis, During 
the course of our meeting it became rather 
apparent to me that Dr, Bereell and you per- 
haps were not of the game opinion with regard 
to the use of the doctrinal statement in the 
Constitution, , . . It g8eems to me there 1s 
no coumitment as to whether or not this exact 
statement 1s to be ug8ed. My only fear 1s 
that we will get something Tha, is worse than 
what we have already prepared. 


Fry replied on January 22, 1959: 


I too have discovered &since our earlier cor- 
respondence that P.O0., has very different 1ideas 
from mine about the doctrinal basis in the 
Constitution. , . . Just for that reagson, I 

do hope that your Committees . . . Will be 
willing to draft a carefully considered and 
effective statement on the Nature and Function 
of the Confession of Faith of the new church.” 
+ + « I 8hall then be able to present thy 

case for my draft far more persuasively. 


On January 31, 1959 the Committee on Doctrine met 
in Chicago, at which time the following decisions were 


reached : 


(a) Chairman Mattson will write a statement on 
the nature and function of the 8o0-called "doc- 


trinal article? . . , 

(b) Since the Preliminary Doctrinal Statement 
had been incorporated in toto,. . . the com- 
mittee decided to suggest certain revisions 


1, Ibid. 
2, Letter from K.E.Mattson to F.C.Fry, January 20, 1959. 


3, Letter from F.C.Fry to K.E.Mattson, January 22, 1959, 


and to 8send these 8uggestions with the above 
statement to the Committee on Constitution 
for its consideration., 
The following revisions of Article IT were made: (1) Sec- 
tion 1 was amended by the addition of a new gentence 


placed at the begimming: "the (name of church) confesses 


that Jes8us Christ 1is Lord of the Church, *< (2) Section 2 


was Considerably abbreviated and amended to read: 


The (name of church) holds that the Word of 
God is the revelation of God's creative 
govereignty and saving grace in Jesus Christ, 
the Word Incarnate., In Him God imparts Him- 
881f to men through the preaching of the Gog- 
pel and the administration of the Sacraments . - 


Notable in this revision 1s the exclusion of all reference 
to the Scripture, (3) Section 3, which deals with the 
Seripture, was 8s1ightly revised but remained 8ubstantially 
unaltered, (4) The remaining sections were left unchanged 
with the single exception of the substitution of the word 
"Christ" for "Gospel" in the second sentence of 8ection 


7. 


On February 25, 1959, Fry reported to Mattson: 


The revised and gsomewhat abbreviated vers ion 
of Article IT met unanimous favor with the 
Constitution Committee on February 20th, 
Even P., O, Bers8ell, in spite of the mandate 
of the rr wo caucus at Minneapolis, 
voted for it. 


1. "Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine, * January 31,195% 
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At the meeting of the Joint Commission in March, 
1959, Sections 2, 3, % and 7 of Article II were referred 
back to the Committee on Doctrine and Sections 1, 5 and 6 
were provisionally approved, 1 The task of revision was 
undertaken by that Committee at a meeting on April 17, 
1959, Slight editorial revisions were made in Sections 
1, % and 7 of Article IT of the proposed Constitution; 


Sections 5 and 6 were left unchanged while Sections 2 and 


3 were rewritten to read as follows: 


Section 2, This church holds that the Gospel 
is the revelation of God's sovereign will 

and 8aving grace in Jegus Christ, In Him, 
the Word Incarnate, God imparts Himself to 
men, 

Section 3, This Church acknowledges the 

Holy Seriptures as the norm for the faith and 
life of the church. The Holy Scriptures are 
the divinely inspired record of God's re- 
demptive act in Christ, for which the O1d 
Testament prepared the way and which the New 
Tes tament proclaims, In the continuation of 
this proclamation in the Church, God still 
s8peaks through the Holy Scriptures and 80 
realizes His redemptive purpose generation 
after generation,® 


A letter from Kukkonen, Secretary of this Committee 
to Fry on April 18, 1959 8heds g8ome light on the thinking 
of the Committee in making these revisions, He stated: 

It became quite clear to us that much of our 


difficulty had stemmed from the fact that we 
were using a doctrinal statement on the Word 


"Minutes of the Joint Commission,* March 5-7, 1959, 
P. 95, 


"Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine,* April 17, 1959, 
Appendix A, 


of God and the confesslons to write a "con- 
—Yessicon of faith". Clearly the two are not 
the gsame, The object of the church's faith 
1s Somecne, not gomething, . . . Since the 
Holy Scriptures alone contain for us the 
"kerygma", they are the norm for the faith and 
1ife of the church, but not as the object of 
faith for Christ alone is that. They gerve 
as the norm by continuing to transmit the Gos- 
pel proclaimed in the Church, from and by 
which Gospel the Church 11ves. 


This revisicn of Article IT was accepted by the 
Joint Commission at its next meeting in May, 1959 with only 
minor editorial revisilons.* At this game meeting the 
Joint Commission also accepted the statement on "The Na- 


ture and Function of the Doctrinal Article" and resolved 


to "forward it to the first convention of the Church. *3 


In the initial draft of this statement prepared by Mattson 


the following significant statement appears : 


Confessiconal loyalty was located primarily in 
the area of the regponse of faith to God's revy- 
elation in Christ instead of in the context of 
an intellectual understanding or statement. 

The unity of the church was therefore located 
in the response of faith rather than in a s1imi- 
lar intellectual understanding or acceptance. 

+ + + (This) does allow the possibility of 
varying intellectual statements without des- 
troying the easential unity or continuity of 
our confesslonal 8ubscription. The prelimin- 
ary doctrinal statement therefore must first 
be understood as an attempt to give confessicn 
its original and primary meaning--the response 
of faith to God's revealing. and 8aving activi- 
TY» 


1, Letter from W.J.Kukkonen to F.C.Fry, April 18, 1959. 


2. "Minutes of the Joint Commission,", May 14-16, 1959, 
Ps 123, 
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These 8sentences were deleted from the final version 8ub- 
mitted for approval to the Joint Commission, but they re- 
main 8ignificant for the light they shed on the attempt 
of the Committee on Doctrine to preserve a certain degree 
of theological freedom and roon for diversity of inter- 
pretation within the framework of a common loyalty to the 
confess1lonal writings of the Lutheran Chureh, 

For the purposes of this dissertation only Arti- 
cles IT and IV in the proposed Constitution are of vital 
8ignificance, Article IT has already been dealt with; 
Article IV deserves further consideration since it deals 
with the nature of the Church and turned out to be one of 


the most controversial portions of the Constitution, ' The 


statement on which this Article of the Constitution was 


based was framed by the Committee on Principles of Organ- 
ization and adopted by the Joint Commission in March, 
1958, The corresponding 8ection of Article IV in the 
draft of the Constitution pres8ented to the Joint Commis- 


s81on in March, 1959, read as follows: 


ection 2, The Church exists both as an 
inclusive fellowship and as congregations 
gathered for worship and Christian s8ervice, 
Congregations find their fulfillment in the 
universal community of the Church, and the 
universal Church has no existence apart from 
congregations, This chureh, therefore, 
derives its character and powers both from 
the s8anction and representation of the con- 
gregations and from its inherent nature as 
an expression of the broader fellowship of 
the faithful, In length, it acknowledges 
> 


its8elf to be in the historical continuity of 
the communion of saints; in breadth, it 
express8es the fellowship of believers and 
congregations in this our day,1 
This 8ection of the Constitution drew sharp criti- 
cism at a meeting of the Council of Synodical Presidents 
of the United Lutheran Church held on April 3, 1959, Fry 
was absent from this meeting because of illness and C, M. 
Cooper chaired the discussion in his absence, At this 
meeting, F, E., Reinartz, Secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, called into question the "two-foci®* thesis on the 
nature of the Church which formed the basis for Article IV, 
gaying that 
if the s8econd focus has accorded to it | 
initiative not derived or delegated, it acts 
apart from the church to which power and 
authority are granted by our Lord. , . . The 
New Testament envisioned the congregation ang 
the congregation of congregations as the 
authority. This new chureh tends in the 
direction of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, 
This provision allows initiative to the second 
focus, and that can be deadening , © 
Other voices were raised at this meeting questioning -the 
phrase *broader fellowship of the faithful* as "too broad 
and too ambiguous*; questioning whether it is true to say 
that "congregations cannot find fulfillment apart from 


the universal community of. the Church*"; and stating that 


1, "Minutes of the Joint Commission,* March 5-7, 1959, 
Appendix B., 


2, "Minutes of the Council of Synodical Presidents of the 
United Lutheran Church in America," April 3, 1959, 


"there is confusion because 'this church' seems to be 


equated with 'the ehurch, 1" Reinartz stated further that 


"the term 'inherent nature' is not good, Nothing is in- 
herent in the ecclesiastical strueture of what is known as 
the New Testament Church, *2 

Despite these objections and the fact that Article 
IV: Section 2 had been referred back to the Committee on 
Constitution for further study and revision, no s8ubstan- 
tive changes in this Article were proposed by the Commit- 
tee in its report to the next meeting of the Joint Com- 
miss1on in May, 1959, The only changes it proposed were 
the insertion of the word *"local*®* in front of the word 
"congregations® in the first sentence, the substitution of 
the phrase "exists in and through* for the words "has no 
existence apart from* in the second sentence, and the 
gubstitution of "its" for *"the® in front of the word 
"congregations" in the third sentence, } These amendments 
were found acceptable by the Joint Commission and provi- 


s1onal approval was given to the entire Article IV at 


this meeting,* Tndeed, with few exceptions, the entire 
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"Minutes of the Joint Commission, * May 14-16, 1959, 
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Constitution received provisional approval at this meet- 
ing of the Joint Commission. No 8ubstantive changes 

were made between this meeting and January, 1960 when the 
Joint Commission gave this document, with its accompany- 
ing By-Laws and Model Constitutions for Synods and Congre- 
gations, its final endorsement and forwarded them to the | 
four participating church bodies for their approval, A 
comparison of the first draft of the proposed Constitution 
as prepared by Fry with the final version adopted by the 
Joint Commission a year later reveals few substantive 
changes, with the single exception of Article IT, The 
g8same holds true for the By-Laws and Model Constitutions 


for Synods and Congregations, 


J, Theological Is88ues Raised During the Negotiations 
y The Participating Churches 


1, By the Augustana Synod 


In 1958, O, A. Benson in his President's Report to 
the Augustana Synod stated that "the proposal now in pro- 
cess represents in general a happy line between a highly 
centralized church and a loose federation of autonomous 
gynods, It is in our tradition, "1 A full report of the 
consensus reached to date was made by the Joint Commission 
to this convention and an entire evening set aside for an 


informal discussion of this report by the entire delegation. 


1, Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Chureh, 1958, p. 102, 


The record of this informal discussion makes it clear that 


few 1i88ues of theological significance were discussed at 


a 


this meeting, 
When the Augustana Synod convened again in 1959, 
Benson stated frankly in his President's Report that 


there has been 8some division of opinion re- 
garding the doctrinal statement adopted ten- 
tatively, One 8ource of this division 1s 
the divergence of conception as to the pur- 
pos8e of a doctrinal statement, Some would 
favor a rather elaborate exposition of speci- 
fic teachings, while others would be satis- 
fied with a simple 8ubseription to the his- 
toric symbols, , . . What is being proposed, 
we confidently believe, is eminently accept- 
able as indicating our complete commitment 
to historic Lutheran principles, 1 


In response, the Synod expressed "its 8atisfaction with the 


direction which has been given the matter of Lutheran mer- 
ger, "* but requested its Commission on Ecumenical Relations 


nevertheless 


to seek the revision of Article IT , . . 80 

as to include within the first sentence of 

Section 1 a statement as to both the hug= 

ghip and Saviourhood of Jegus Christ, 
In view of the earlier "Conference on Merger, * previously 
referred to, it is rather 8urprising that the question about 
the relation of the Word of God to the Seriptures was not 


raised at this Synod, The Report of the Commissilon on Ecu- 
menical Relations , . , Concerning Merger Negotiations, 


1. Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1959, Þ. 105, 
2, Tbid., Þ. 110, 3. Ibid. 


/ 


which was printed separately, does say that 


recognizing the paramount importance of the 
doctrinal position of a Christian body, many 
members of our Augustana Church have expressed 
concern in that area, The Joint Commission 
on Lutheran Unity has been mindful of that 
concern, Several revisions of the doctrinal 
article have been made g8ince the first draft 
was gubmitted two years ago, On May 16, 1959 
the most recent redaction was considered, 

and the consensus was that it was an excel- 
lent statement of our position theologically,1 


In 1960, Lundeen made his first report as President 
to the Augustana Synod, in which he stated with reference 
to the merger negotiations : 


First, there is the reality that even though 
we desire a much wider basis of union than 
we are now to act upon, . . . that which we 
are here proposing is as much as we can get 
at the present moment, ., . . Second, there 1s 
the reality. of the doctrinal unity between 
the four negotiating bodies, , . ., In this 
connection we need to be careful lest any 
negative judgment we may have at this point 
come from our observation of some individual 
rather than from the officially adopted 
confessional position of the church body with 
which we are dealing .2 


From these statements it would seem that there were 8till 
g8ome 8erious reservations in certain sections of the Augus- 
tana Synod regarding the doctrinal basis of the propoged 
merger, These regervations were expressed on the floor of 
, Synod, but were overshadowed by discussion centering around 


questions of organization and polity. Not until the last 


1, June 1, 1959, Þ. %. 


2, Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran-Chureh, 1960, 
PP. 131-32, 


day of the Synod, after the proposed Plan of Consolida- 
tion had already been approved by an overwhelming voice 
vote, did these theological is8ues emerge and become 
erystallized in the form of the following resolution; 
which was adopted : 


RESOLVED, that we memorialize the Joint Com- 
mis8ilon , , , to reconsider the wording of 
Article IT , . . 80 as to restate Section 3 
as follows: "This church acknowledges the 
Holy Seriptures as the Word of God and the 
norm for the faith and life of the chureh, 
The Holy Seriptures are the divinely 
inspired record of God's redemptive act in 
Christ, proclaimed in both the 01d _ New 
Testaments, In the continuance © 
proclamation of Christ as the living ord 
in the church, God 8still speaks through the 
Holy Seriptures and realizes His redemptive 
purpose generation after generation, " 


As interpretive background for this regolution, it should 


be noted that the omission of any definite statement 
identifying the Scriptures with the Word of God in 

Article IT of the proposed Constitution of the Lutheran 
Church in America was being viewed with concern in some 
circles, both within and without the membership of those 
bodies involved in the planning of the Joint Commiss1ion, 
Thus the Minutes of a meeting between representatives of 
the Joint Commission and the Joint Union Committee held on 
November 16, 1959 record that 


the question was raiged as to the Article IT 
of the proposed Joint Commission Constitu- 


l, JThid., PP» 566-67, (Ttalics mine, ) 


tion as a Confession of Faith, and the s8ug- 
gestion was that "it gaid®" less than the 
Constitutions of the merging bodies, 


Similarly, an analysis of "The Theology of the Merger Doc- 
uments* prepared by Russell Lee for a Seminar in American 
Church History at Luther Seminary in St, Paul, Minnegsota 
and dated February 2, 1960, s8states that 
it is worth noting also that the Scriptures 
are never 8aid to be the Word of God, This 
appears to be a rather serious omission . ., 
» because of its significance toward Luther- 
an unity. To identify the Bible with the 
Word of God seems to be the mark of ortho- 
doxy for most of American Lutheranism, 
This very identification of the Bible with the Word of 
God is, of course, precisely that which the Committee on 
Doctrine of the Joint Commission had exerted its strongest 
efforts to avoid, In this, all four of the theologians 
comprising this Committee were agreed, In the end they 
were compelled to change the original statement in the 
direction of a stronger statement of the authority of the 
Seriptures as "the norm for the faith and life of the 


Chureh , #3 but they were nevertheless 8uccessful in prevent- 


ing the inclusion of any final statement identifying the 


l., "Minutes of the Conference of Representatives of the 
Joint Union Committee and the Joint Commisslon on 
Lutheran Unity,” November 16, 1959, 


2, Correspondence File of the Joint Commisslon on Luther- 
an Unity. 


J, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church in 
America, 1962, Þ., 279. 


Seriptures with the Ward of God, and thus preserved the 
distinction between the divine Word and the human record 
through which it is transmitted in the Confession of 
Faith of the proposed Church, 

At the meeting of the Augustana Synod 's Commission 
on Ecumenical Relations in March, 1961, it was resolved 


gimply to transmit this resolution requesting rewording of 


Article II, 'Section 3 to the Joint Commission, | 


The Joint Commission did, nhowever, not act 
favorably since it was discovered that since 
the constitution will be legally effective 
before the constituting convention it may 
not be amended by common consent as was PrPe- 
vious ly announced , © 


The Joint Commission did, however, make the following 81g- 
nificant concession to this request of the Augustana Synod 


by declaring that 


Sections 1, 2, 3, and 7 of the Confession of 
Faith are not intended to be complete but 
rather introductory statements to the doc- 
trinal affirmations of the historic Lutheran 
Confegsions. . . . The Commission 1s also of 
the opinion that subscription to the historic 
Lutheran Confessions offers more promising 
possibilities for ultimate Lutheran unity than 
would be the case if we gave these statements 
the status of a new Lutheran Confegsion, 


"Minutes of the Commission on Ecumenical Relations of 
the Augustana Lutheran Chureh, * March 2, 1961, 


Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1961, 
PPs 2 _- . 


Ibid., P. $429 


This statement on the part of the Joint Commission, how- 
ever, 8hould be compared with its previously adopted 
gtatement on "The Nature and Punction of the Doctrinal 
Article, * Here it is stated quite clearly that these state- 
ments "are intended to affirm the basic content of our 
faith, to disclose the spirit and to describe the perspec- 


1 Nowhere in 


tive in which this faith is to be viewed," 
this statement is there any intimation that the Doctrinal 
Article of the new church is intended to 8erve only as 
"introductory statements to the. doctrinal affirmations of 
the historic Lutheran Confessions;" as stated above, nor 
does the Doctrinal Article itself give this impression, 
Rather, this Doctrinal Article itself is declared to: be 
"the final and rightful test of the propriety of member- 
8hip, "© This is not necessarily in contradiction with the 
statement made in reply to the petition of the Augustana 
Synod, but it certainly accords a higher status and author- 
ity to the Doctrinal Article proposed for the new church 
than one might infer from this statement alone, 

It is noteworthy that at no time in the discuss1lons 
in the circles of the Augustana Synod regarding the "Doc- 


trinal Statement on the Word of God and the Confessions® 


1. Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 1962, 
Ps . 


2, TIbid, 


and the Doctrinal Article of the Constitution of the new 


church was any question raised as to the role of the con- 
fessional writings in these documents, In fact, the 
question of the relationship of the Word of God to the 
Scripture 8et forth in these doctrinal statements was the 
only theological: is8ue of substance to be raised by the 
Augustana Synod during the course of these negotiations, 
The decision to adopt the Agreement of Consolida- 
tion was ratified by the Augustana Synod in 1961 by the 
overwhelming ballot vote of 495 to 21. The decision to 
merge had been referred to all the thirteen Conferences of 
the Augustana Synod in the g8oring of 1961 and the combined 
ballot vote of these Conferences reported a majority of 1871 
in favor of the merger with only 1073 oDPoOBed , © From this 
it is apparent that whatever regervations were entertained 
in g8ome 8ections of the Synod as to some of the provisilons 
of the proposed Constitution, these were far outweighed by 
* the strong desire to consummate the proposed merger as $g00N 


as possible, 


ii. By the United Lutheran Church, 

The United Lutheran Church had opportunity to re- 
view the negotiations of the Joint Commission on only 
two occasions, at its biennial conventions in 1958 and in 


1960, The crucial discussion took place at the 1958 con- 


1. Minutes of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 1961, Þ., 50%, 


?. - Ibid., Þ. 10%, 


vention, at which time a full and comprehensive report on 


the negotiations of the Joint Commission to date was 


presented, In contrast to the Augustana Synod, no ad- - 


verse criticism was made on the floor of this convention 
of the preliminary doctrinal statement contained in this 
report, Indeed, the only theological is8ue of substance 
to receive attention at this convention was that of the 
80-called "two foci" theory of the nature of the church, 
C, M. Cooper, in giving his interpretation of the "Prin- 
ciples of Organization* as contained in the Report of the 
Joint Commission, declared this to be "a distinct depart- 
ure from the principles laid down in Article III of the 
Constitution of the United Lutheran Churen . "> This 
Article, inherited from C, P, Krauth and the General Coun- 
cil, stated that "congregations are the primary bodies 
through which power committed by-Christ to the Chureh is 
normally exercised , "* and that the synods and general body 
pos88ess only such power as is delegated to them by the 
congregations, "The new statement," said Cooper, *". . 
changes the geometrical pattern from concentric circles to 


an elliptical orbit"I with two foci, These two foci are 


l. "Transcript . . . re 1958 JCLU Repor#," p, 10, 


2, Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
» Po. ©%, 


J, ®"Trangcript , . , re 1958, JCLU Report," Þ. 10, 


the local congregation and the general chureh body, 
neither of which is derived from the other, but both of 
which are related directly to the power and authority 
of Christ, 

This coneept of the nature of the church came in 
for sharp eriticism, notably by M, R, Hamsher, former 
President of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, who stated 
that in the proposed polity of the new church "the con- 
gregation is taken out of the center of things and made 
one focus in an ellipse with the church without any 
definition made of the other focus of that ellipse, 
Hamsher expressed regret over this development and stated 
his conviction "that under this proposed constitution, 
which favors the viewpoint of legalism, , , . there 1s 
ample room for disunity in the church to come, "*® These 
gentiments were g8econded by G, F, Saunders, & parish pas- 
tor, who stated his conviction that "in the new 8et-up 
the important and basic role of the local congregation 18 
being forgotten, "I and further stated that he did not 
understand "the. theology by which the second focus 'of the 


ellipse comes into being as a focus , "* s8ince the second 


focus as the great universal church includes members of 


all denominations, 


l. Ibid.., Þ. 5%. 
3, Ih. Bo 96. 


In. answer to these objections, Cooper defended the 
two-foci theory as Biblically grounded, and stated that 
the church for you and for me, brethren, is 
the United Lutheran Chureh, , . . This 1s 
the church that for us is the church that 
Christ will build, Now it may not be exclu- 
8ively that but certainly we as Lutherans 
believe we are &a_part of the one true, holy, 
catholic churenh, 
Although this statement by Cooper was an extemporaneous 
one 8poken 'in the heat of debate, it 1s nevertheless 81g- 
nificant. for its implied identification of the general 
ehureh body with the Una Sancta, and raises more questions 
than it answers, This whole question will be taken up 


for discussion in the next chapter, 


4, Concluding Summary and' Evaluation 


One 8earches the records of the Joint Commiss1ion- 


in vain for any conerete evidence that the confess1lonal 


writings played any direct role in the settlement of con- 
\ 


troversial ig88ues which arose in the course of these nego- 
tiations, If one inquires as to the possible reasons for 
this fact, the anaswer is not immediately apparent, There 
are, however, certain clues in the record itself which do 
indicate 8ome of the reagons for this apparent neglect of 
the confessional writings, The most obvious of these was 


the limited time at the disposal of the members of the 


1, Ibid., Ps 57. 


Joint Commission, The major work of preparing for the 
contemplated merger was accomplisned by the Joint .Commis- 
8ion in less than three years, between December, 1956 and 
June, 1959, The remaining three years of negotiation 
between June, 1959 and June, 1962 were largely taken up 
with matters of organizational and administrative detail. 
Indeed the great bulk of such time as was available for 
these negotiations was pre-empted by very practical mat- , 


ters of organization and polity, These practical matters 


were handled with little reference to their possible 


theological implications, Questions of doctrine were en- 


trusted to a special committee designated for this pur- 
pPo8e, but the record shows that the work of this committee 
was largely restricted to the task of framing the Doctrin- 
al Article of the proposed Constitution, 

In addition to the pressure of time, it should not. 
be overlooked that another merger was taking place within 
American Lutheran ranks at the same time as these negotia- 
tions were being conducted by the Joint Commission; namely, 
that negotiated by the Joint Union Committee, leading to 
the formation of The American Lutheran Church in 1960, The 
basis on which the negotiations preparatory to merger were 
conducted by the Joint Commissilon was framed in conscious 
opposition to that of the Joint Union Committee, namely, 


that *no new doctrinal statement was needed for further 


1 The 


fellowship and continued merger negotiations, " 
reg8olution adopted unanimously by the Joint Commission at 
its initial meeting on December 12, 1956 8tated clearly 

that "we have among us s8ufficient ground of agreement in 


the common confession of our faith, as witnessed by the 


Lutheran confessions, to Jjustify further procedure in 


g8geeking for a bagis for the organic union of our 


churches , ** Having thus placed itself on record at the 


very outset of its negotiations that the four churches 
which were represented in the Joint Commission were in 
ess8ential doctrinal accord, the Joint Commission was in 

a g8ense hoist with its owmm petard, From that point on it 
could not afford to admit that there were actually signifi- 
cant areas where extensive theological discussion on the 
basis of the confessional writings might be required to 
reso0lve actual differences obtaining between the churches 
represented in the Joint Commission, 

As a matter of fact the Joint Commission did pro- 
duce & new doctrinal statement which differed markedly 
from the doctrinal sfatements of the four negotiating 
churches both in form and content, This doctrinal state- 


ment degerves to be examined on its own merits as an 


l, "The Nature and Function of the Doctrinal Article," 
Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 1962, 
Ds G7, 


2, Tbid, (Ttalics mine, ) 


independent production, especially since it is 80 clearly 
a fresh attempt to restate the doctrinal congensus ob- 
taining among at least gsome contemporary Lutherans, An 
actual comparison of the theological implications of the 
Doctrinal Article of the Constitution of the Lutheran 
Church in America with the theology of the confessional 
writings will be attempted in the next chapter, Suffice 
it to say here that the cenfessional writings played no 
direct role in the negotiations of the Joint Commission 
with the exception of the writing of the Doctrinal Article, 
This is not surprising when one recalls that according to 
the Augsburg Confession, Article VII, for the true unity 
of the church "it is not necessary that human traditions 
or rites and ceremonies, instituted by men, should be 
alike everywhere, *| As Professor Schlink points out, sucnh 
human traditions include "everything pertaining to order 
in the ehurch that has been instituted or taken over by 


the believers themselves in the liberty of faith, be it 


the order of service or the government of the ehurch, ** 


If this be true, then the fact that the confessional writ- 
ings played no direct role in the negotiations of The Joint 
Commission except in the framing of the Doctrinal Article, 
is itself evidence that the theology of the confessional 


1. - The Book of Concord, ed, and trans, Tappert, Þ. 32. 
2, Theology of the: Lutheran Confessions, Þ. 205, 


writings was taken seriously in these negotiations, As 
the Formula of Coneord, Article X, stipulates, human 
traditions become a confessional i88ue only when they are 
"1mposed upon the community of God as necessary things, 

in violatieon-of the Christian liberty which it has in 
external matters." The treatment of the external Organ- 
ization of this church as theologically adiaphorous is it- 
8e1f the reg8ult of a theological decision which 1is cons1is- 
tent with the theology of the confessional writings, 
Although this principle is never expressly stated in the 
record of the negotiations of the Joint Commission 1it is 
clearly pregupposed by the actual way in which these 


negotiations were conducted, 


1. The Book of Concord, ed, and trans., Tappert, p. 49%, 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA IN HNELATION 


TO ThE CONFESSIONAL WEHITINGS 


l. 4 D A $ 1'Þ 


i, As a Confession of Faith 
The statement on "The Nature and Function of the 


Doctrinal Article," adopted by the Constituting Convention 


of the Lutheran Church in America in 1962, makes clear 


the basic intention of the writers of this Article that it 
be viewed first and foremost as a confession of faith, 

This is stated in conscious opposition to the widely preva- 
lent use of the doctrinal articles in the various consti- 
tutions of American Lutheran church bodies as legal codes 
and standards of aiscipline.* As a confession of faith, 
the Doctrinal Article of the Constitution of the Lutheran 
Church in America (hereafter referred to simply as the Con. 
stitution) points "to the fountain from which all life and 
activities of the churen flow, *- Its purpose and function 


is to serve as a constant reminder -of' *the unity and whole- 


1, Minutes co 1Ee Co 1& Conve ON © e Ly 
Church in America, 1962, pp. 46-48, 


2. Ibid., Þ. 47. 3, Ibid., Þ. 548, 


231 


ness of the proclamation and activities of the church, "+ 


This unity and wholeness is centered in the church's con- 


fession of "Jegus Christ as Lord of the Church, "* The 


relationship of Christ and His Church is defined as one 
which is created and s8ustained by the Holy Spirit alone 
through the Gospel, The Gospel is defined as "The revela- 
tion of God's sovereign will and saving grace in Jesus 
Christ. */ This Gospel is transmitted by the Holy Scrip- 
tures and is "the true treasure of the Church, the sub- 
stance of its proclamation, and the basis' of its unity and 
continuity. ** 
Viewed as a confession of faith, the Doctrinal Arti- 
cle of the Constitution is clearly Chrietooentrio and evan- 
gelical, Gogspel, Scripture and Confession are:-intimately 
related to each other under the sovereign rule and authori- 
ty of Jegsus Christ, the exclusive Lord of the Church, ALL 
other considerations are here 8ubordinated to the dominant 
theme of the centrality of Jeg8us Christ in the faith and 
life of the Church, In thus affirming clearly and boldly 
the Christocentric nature of faith, the Doctrinal Article 
of the Constitution 8ucceeds in making clear the evangeli- 


cal character of this church, without in any way succumbing 


1, ibid. 
- 


2, The Constitution of the Lutheran Church in America 


Article II, quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church 
in America, 1962), Þ. 279, 


3. ibid. +, Ibid., Þ. 280, 


to sectarianism, 

It is difficult to find fault with this Doctrinal 
Article as a confession of faith, unless one begins to 
raise questions as to that which is omitted from this Arti- 
cle, One might question, for example, the, absence of any 
reference to faith in God as the Creator, as well as the 
complete silence .as to the role of the law and of good 
works in relation to the Gospel and to faith, The ques- 
tion is then pertinent: Can the Gospel be thus defined in 


abstraction from its relation to the law without unduly 


8piritualizing it? Can the faith of the Church be thus 


defined without reference to faith in God as the Creator 
and Lord of mankind, without becoming narrow and restric- 
tive: in its implications? 
It is further stated in the Doctrinal article of 

the Constitution that 

the Holy Spirit uses the proclamation of the 

Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments 

to create and s8ustain Christian faith and 


fellowship, As this occurs, the Churgh ful- 
fills its divine mission and purpose, 


Here again, one might question whether this is an adequate 
statement of the divine mission and purpose of the Church, 
Can it be said that the proclamation of the Gospel and the 


administration of the Sacraments constitutes the um total 


k +®# 
l, Cf, Gustaf Wingren, T C : B --Þ1]t- 
=—N , trans, Eric H, Wahlstrom (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1958), 


2, Quoted in the M L C A 
1962, Þ. 280, 


of the mission and purpose of the Church, even if it be, 
agreed that these are indeed the ess8ential and indispensa- 
ble marks of the Church? Does the Church bear no other 
responsibility in relation to society than the prosecution 
of this its admittedly central and es8s8ential task? Would 
not this Doctrinal Article as a confession of faith be 
enriched and strengthened by the inclusion of references 
both to the Work of God in Creation and the Church's role 
in relation to this Work in Creation? 


In 8um, the omission of all references to the doc- 


trines of Creation and the law in the Doctrinal Article of 


the Constitution must be viewed as a $erious one, which has 
the effect of unduly narrowing the 8scope of the faith which 
is here being declared and confessed, That which is in- 
tended to be Christocentric as a result tends in the di- 
rection of a Chridtomoni 8m, which is in need of correction 
and 8upplementation, Here the framers of this Article of 
the Constitution might have benefited by the example of the 
Augsburg Confession, where the doctrine of God precedes the 


doctrine of Christ and the Gospel, 


ii, As a Standard of Doctrine 

The s8statement on "The Nature and Function of the 
Doctrinal Article," referred to above, while affirming the 
primacy of the Doctrinal Article as a confession of faith, 


also affirms the "legal and disciplinary character"+ of 


1. Ibid., Þ. 48, 


this Article, 
Where consensus and affirmation of this faith 
are lacking fellowship is inappropriate, The 
confession of faith is therefore the final ; 


and reghtrul test of the propriety of member- 
8hip. 


This aspect of the Doctrinal Article is further under- 
8cored in Article V of the Constitution: "This chureh 
grall , . ,. decide all questions of doctrine and life on 
the basis of the Holy Seriptures in accordance with the 
Confession of Faith of this church,"* It is further 
stated in the By-Laws that a congregation is 8ubject to 
disciplinary action if it turns aside "from the faith 


confessed by the Lutheran Church in America as 8et forth 


in Article IT of its constitution, Ministers are 8ub- 


ject to discipline for "preaching or teaching doctrines in 
conflict with the Confession of Faith, "* It is clear from 
these provisions of the Constitution that the Dootrinal 
Article is intended to serve not only as a confession of 
faith but also as a standard of doctrine, 

As a 8tandard of doctrine to which both ministers 
and congregations of the Lutheran Church in America are 
expected to conform, the Doctrinal Article has: quite a 


different function in the life of this church than as a 


Ibid. 2. This:. »: 282. 


3, Ibid., Þ. 29%, Y, Thbid., Þ. 296., 


confession of faith. As norm and standard, the Doctrinal 


Article is in danger of being elevated to a position where 
CI 


it is rendered immune to theological criticism and debate, 
Whether this will actually happen depends on the further 
aloctrinal development of the Lutheran Church in America, 
That this has often happened in the past, particularly in 
American Lutheranism, is clearly evident, When this 
happens, doctrinal affirmations of church bodies may come 
to have a purely formal authority in the life of the 
church with little practical relevance, On the other 
hand, rigid enforcement of doctrinal statements as stand. 
ards of discipline may only serve to estrange the official 
doctrine of the church from the actual practice of its 
members, It may be questioned whether the 8ame statement 
"can 8erve both as a confession of faith and as a standard 
of doctrine without proving to be Seriously deficient in 
one or both areas, Some reasons have been indicated for 
questioning the adequacy of the Doctrinal Article as a 
confession of faith, What are its qualifications as a 
standard of doctrine for the teaching and practice of the 
echuren? 

In the first place, it is evident that the Doc- 
trinal Article of the Constitution is a remarkably irenic 
statement, when viewed as a standard of doctrine, The 
primary emphas1is here is not upon that which distinguisnes 
Lutherans from other Christians but rather upon that which 


unites all Christians, namely, the common confession of 


Jegus Christ as Lord of the Church, Furthermore, the: fact 


that the Scriptures are acknowledged as "the norm for the 


faith and life of the Churenh, "1 without identifying this 


norm with the Word of God, leaves room for considerable 
theological freedom and diversity of interpretation in 
relation to the Seriptures, The acceptance of the three 
most ancient and generally accepted creeds "as true declara- 
tions of the faith of the Church, "® unites this chureh in 
fellowship with the pre-Reformation Church, while the 
affirmation of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
Luther's Small Catechism "as true witnesses to the Gospel,” 
places it in doctrinal accord with "all churches that like- 


+ It is inter- 


wise accept the teachings of these symbols," 
esting to note that there is nothing in this statement to 
preclude the declaration of full fellowship with church 
bodies other than Lutheran which might accept the teach- 
ings of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther's 
Small Catechism in addition to other confessional writ- 
ings of their own, 

A certain primacy is nevertheless accorded to the 
Unaltered Augs burg Confession and to Luther's Small Cate- 
chism in this Doctrinal Article, in comparison both with 


the ecumenical creeds and the other confessilonal writings 


of the Lutheran Church, in that they alone are accepted as 


l, TIbid., Pe. 279. 2 bid, 
3. Tbid. 


1 


"true witnesses to the Gospel." The three ecumenical 


creeds are accepted as "true declarations of the faith of 


the Churen , ** 


while the other confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church contained in the Book of Concord are 
affirmed as "further valid interpretations of the con- 
fession of the Church." The careful distinetions made 
between these various creeds and confessions indicate 


that a different role is being assigned to each in the 
definition of the standard of doctrine for the faith and 


practice of this church, By affirming the Unaltered Augs- 


burg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism alone as 
"true witnesses to the Gospel , "+ the Doctrinal Article . 
as880ciates these documents more closely with Seripture 

as that by which the Gospel is transmitted than is the 
cage with either the ecumenical creeds or the other con- 
fessilonal writings of the Lutheran Church, In s0 doing, 
the Doctrinal Article succeeds in underscoring the evan- 
gelical character of this church, but perhaps at the 
expense of the broader implications of: its earlier state- 


ments noted above. 
Y 


2, The Authority of Scripture and of the 
Confessilonal Writings 


The Authority of Seripture 


Y, Tbid., Þ. 279, 


Article IT of the Constitution of the Lutheran 
Chureh in America states: "This church acknowledges 


the Holy Seriptures as the norm for the faith and life of 


the Chureh, "+ The absence of any qualifying adjective 


before the word "norm" in this statement leaves uncertain 
its exact meaning or force, The use of the definite 
article here implies that the Scripture is acknowledged 
as the unique standard or rule for the faith and life of 
the Church, but this is not expressly stated, 
As to the nature of Sceripture, this Article 
states : 
The Holy Seriptures are the divinely inspired 
record of God's redemptive act in Christ, for 
which the O1d Testament prepared the way and 
which the New Testament proclaims, In the 
continuation of this proclamation in the 
Chureh, God still speaks through the Holy 
Seriptures and realizes His Fedeanptlve pPuUr= 
Po8e generation after generation. 
The authority of Scripture is here limited to its role as 
the authoritative record of the Christ-event, A 8harp 
line of demarcation is drawn between the 014 Testament and 
the New Testament in such a way as to suggest that the 
gole 8significance of the 014 Testament for Christian faith 


is its role as preparatio evangelica, The further 1limita- 


Il, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 
1962, Þ. 279. 


2, Toid. 


tion of the efficacy of Scripture as nediue for we mw 
of God to its actual use in the proclamation of ww 
Chureh gives the Church a certain proprietary right aver 
the Seripture, The statement that *0od etill opens 


through the Holy geriptures*? in this contert tjnoties 


that this address is limited to the uge of Serinars in 
the proclamation of the Churenh., 

The question arises whether the framers of wits 
Article, in their concern to avoid the pitfall of matt. 
cism and a mechanical doctrine of verbs] ineptireetion, mew 
Succeeded in maintaining the unique efficacy of as 
as affirmed in the confessional writings, ts fragt wan 
this Article studiously refrains fron identi ins ws 
Scripture with the Word of God even In « Gert tire ens 
is not in itself final evidence for this, Wt caes eames 
to indicate the nature of the problesn. 

This question should be geen in the Hignt &f ww 
Rathman controversy in the seventeenth century, mn ww 
Lutheran theologians maintained the incepraratls ies Xt 
Seripture with the Holy Spirit againget the centers anrnn 
ion "that the divine efficacy is externs] ts ws mr. 


Ibid, 


tion of the efficacy of Scripture as medium for the Word 
of God to its actual use in the proclamation of the 
Chureh gives the Chureh a certain proprietary right over 


the Seripture, The statement that "God 8till speaks 


through the Holy Seriptures in this context implies 
that this address is limited to the use of Scripture in 
the proclamation of the Church, 

The question arises whether the framers of this 
Article, in their concern to avoid the pitfall of Bibli- 
cigm and a mechanical doctrine of verbal inspiration, have 
Succeeded in maintaining the unique efficacy of Scripture 
as affirmed in the confessional writings, The fact that 
this Article studiously refrains from identifying the 
Seripture with the Word of God even in a derivative 8ense 
is not in itself final evidence for this, but does 8erve 
to indicate the nature of the problem, 

This question should be seen in the light of the 
Rathman controversy in the seventeenth century, when the 
Lutheran theologians maintained the inseparable union of 
'Seripture with the Holy Spirit against the contrary opin- 
ion "that the divine efficacy is external to the Vord 


l, Ibid, 


of God, separable from it at any moment, and merely aux- 


iliary, Aulen makes the following comment on this ques- 


tion: 


The way in which this older evangelical the- 
ology maintained the presence of the Spirit 
in the Word, by its doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration and the idea that the Spirit "apart 
from the use of the Word" dwells in it, was 
quite unsound and led to a mechanical con- 
ception of the means of grace, But zne in- 
tention and purpose were legitimate, 


The confessional writings themselves do not teach 
the later doctrine of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
BrunstA&Ad points out that this doctrine was by no means un- 
knom to the framers of the Formula of Concord and that 
the silence of the confessional writings on this matter 
must be taken seriously,- Schlink agrees with Brunstad 
that the reticence of the confessional writings on the 
question of the inspiration of the Scripture 

cannot be accidental, but must be taken 
'8eriously as a theological decision, At 
any rate the normative position of Scripture 


is not deduced from doctrinal statements Þ 
about the divine inspiration of Scripture, 


nongtods, quades in Heinrich Sobnld, LEA tz 


1e E Lutherar 


the Origin] Sources, TP TI KD. _ "and — E. 
acobs (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 


1899), Þ. 507. 


Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the =ULASELAY Church, trans, 
Eric H, Wahlstrom and G, Everett Arden (Philadelphia: 


Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 363. 


Friedrich Brunstad, papalglg der lukbert achen Bokennks 
nisschriften (Gitersloh: C, Bertelsmann Verlag, 1951 


P. £3, 
Edmund Schlink, Theology of the Iutheran Confessions, pp. 56. 


Both Brunstad and Sehlink agree that in the confessional 
writings, "the Gospel is the norm in Scripture and Scrip- 
ture is the norm for the sake of the Gospel ,"! 


No doubt the intention of the framers of the Doc- 


trinal Article under discussion was to distinguish this 
interior norm of the Gospel from the Scripture as a whole, 
The question, however, 1s whether in making this distinc- 
tion they have endangered the integral relation between 
the Gospel and the whole of Scripture by which 1it 1s 
trangmitted, Here again, the omission of all reference 
to the law as part of Scripture runs the risk of 80 
s8piritualizing and isgolating the Gospel as to give the 
impression that it can be proclaimed without reference to 
the law, It is true, as Schlink points out, that the con- 
fessional writings "do not distinguish law and Gospel for 
the sake tf a dialectic, but to extol the Gospel and exalt 
it far above the law."* Tt is also true that in the later 
doctrinal development of the Lutheran Churoh, this placing 
of faith and the Gogpel far above the law was not always 
maintained, This occurred partly as a reaction to anti- 
nomianism, Nevertheless, it is one thing to extol the 
infinite superiority of the Gospel over the law and quite 
another to separate the Gospel from the law and treat it 
as an independent reality. 

It could be argued that the definition of the 


$.. Thi; ». $ 2... 08. 3. 137; 


Gospel in the Doctrinal Article of this Constitution as 
"the revelation of God's sovereign will and saving grace 
in Jesus Christ"E includes the law as one aspect of "the 
entire doctrine of Christ which he proclaimed personally 
in his teaching ministry and which his apostles also set 
forth,"* If that were the case, however, the distinction 
between law and the Gospel, which the Epitome of the 
Formula of Concord declares "is an especially glorious 
light that is to be maintained with great diligence in 
the ehuren, *3 would be obscured in this Doctrinal Art- 
icle, Rather it seems clear that the law is taken for 
granted as the preparatio eyangelica in the Scripture 
without being expressly 80 stated, This omission of any 
reference to the law does, however, tend to isolate the 
Gospel from the law in a way which could be interpreted 
as denying the authority of law as part of Scripture, 

In 8um, the Doctrinal Article of the Constitution 


acknowledges the authority of Scripture as "the norm for 


the faith and life of the Churen, ** but fails to make 


clear what this actually means, TIt is furthermore not 


clear in this Article whether this authority of Seripture 


l., Quoted in the M L 
America, 1962, Pp. 279, _ _ 


Epitome of the Formula of Concord, Article V, The Book 
of Concord, trans. and ed, Tappert, Þ. 478, 


Thid. 


Quoted in the M 
Anerica, 1962, Þ. 279, 


as the norm for faith and life includes law as well as 
the Gospel. The exclusive reference to the Gospel apart 
from the law in this Article indicates a desire to affirm 
the absolute primacy of the Gogpel for Christian faith, 
This desire is thoroughly consonant with the theology of 
the confessional writings as interpreted in contemporary 
Lutheranism, The absence of any reference to the law as 
part of Seripture in this Article, however, isolates the 
Gos8pel from the law in a manner which is foreign to the 
confessional writings, especially the Formula of Concord, 
There it is expressly stated that "these two doctrines 
must be urged eonstantly and diligently in the chureh of 
God until the end of the world, *! 


11, The' Authority of the Confessional Writings 


(1) The Ecumenical Creeds.--The Doctrinal Article 


of this Constitution states: *This church accepts the 


Apostles', the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds as true 


declarations of the faith of the Chureh ,** By this state- 


ment, the Lutheran Chureh in America affirms these creeds 
of the pre-Reformation Church as its own, This would not 


have been strictly necessary, since these creeds are 


l. The Book of Concord, trans, and ed, Tappert, Þ. 562, 


2, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church in 
America, 1962, Þ. 279. 


accepted without question in all the confessional writings, 
but their 8special mention here does emphasize the Trini- 
tarian nature of the faith of the Church and establishes 


a 8pecial bond of fellowship with all churches which also 


confess these creeds, although this is not here expressly 


gstated, 


(2) The Unaltered Augsburg Confession and ILuther's 
Small Catechism,--The Doctrinal Article makes an interest- 


ing distinction between the three ecumenical creeds and 
the primary confessions of the Lutheran Church in that 
while the former are accepted as "true declarations of the 
faith of the Chureh , "| the latter are accepted as "true 
witnesses to the Gospel . "© This may be interpreted as 
according a certain unique authority to the Unaltered 

Augs burg Confession and to Luther's Small Catechism as 
pointing to the true es88ence and norm of Scripture, 

namely the Gospel, and thus participating more directly in 
the authority of Seripture itself. 

It is noteworthy that Iuther's Small Catechism 1s 
singled out from the other confessional writings and given 
equal status with the Unaltered Augs burg Confession in 
this Article, This reflects Scandinavian usage in par- 


Il, Ibid, Ibid, 


ticular and also the unique position which this document 


has come to hold in the Lutheran Church as a whole. As 


Vajta points out, 
a gurvey of the confessional writings valid 
in the Lutheran churches today 8hows that 
the Augsburg Confession and the Small Cate- 
ehism of Luther are the two fundamental con- 
fessions of the Lutheran churenh in the whole 
world, 

The fact that the Lutheran Church in America ac- 
knowledges as "one with it in faith and doctrine all churches 
that likewise accept the teachings of these 8ymbols , *© 
indicates the possibility that this church could come to 
acknowledge itself to be in fellowship with churches other 
than Lutheran on the basis of a common acceptance of the 
teachings contained in these writings, This may be only a 
hypothetical possibility at present, but it remains a very 
real one nevertheless. The very fact that the Committee 
charged with the responsibility of framing this Article 
deliberately rejected the alternative proposal that sueh 
churches be acknowledged as "entitled to the name of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, */ is indicative of the strong desire to 


stress the ecumenical character of these writings, 


1, Vajta, "The Confession of the Church as an Ecumenical 
Concern, * The Church and the Confessions , . ., Þ. 177. 


2, The Constitution, Article II, quoted in the Minutes of 
the Lutheran Church in America, 1962, Þp. 279, 


3, The Constitution of the United Lutheran Chureh in 
America, Article II, quoted in the Minutes of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, 1918, Þ. . 


(3) The Other Confessional Writings .--The Doc- 
trinal Article of this Constitution affirms its acceptance 


of the other confessional writings contained in the Book 
of Concord "as further valid interpretations of the con- 


fession 6f the Churenh, *? 


In the ordinary sense of the 
word, "valid" as used here could be interpreted as meaning 
8imply *" jJustifiable®* or "defensible,* but as a legal term, 
"valid" means "having legal strength or force,"* If inter- 
preted in the legal 8ense, then, this section of the 
Article could mean that all the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church are accepted as binding interpretations 
of the confession of the Church, How this will be inter- 
preted in the future doctrinal development of the Lutheran 
Churenh in America remains to be seen, 

It is furthermore not clear what is meant here by 
the phras8e *"confession of the Church." Tt should be noted 
in this connection that the first draft of the doctrinal 
statement on which this Article of the Constitution was 
baged related the creeds and confess1ons explicitly to the 


Scripture in each case, This first draft stated: 


I, Quoted in the Minutes of the ILutheran Church in America, 
1962, Þ, 280, 


2, But 8ee Vebster's Third New TED: Dictionary of 
the Englis TERED 4 Unabridged , (Springfield, Mass.: 

» & C, Merriam Co,, +» Here the primary definition 
of "valid* is the legal one, whereas the earlier edition: 
of this dictionary restricts this use to that of a purely 
legal context, 


Ve accept the three ecumenical creeds . . . 

as important testimonies drawn from the 

SELF Soripeures ant true Colaretions of th 
a O e EPO, +. + » 


We receive and hold the Unaltered Augasburg 
Confesslon and Luther's Small Catechism as 


correct gummaries of the trine of the 
s a W1Tnesses To s TPUTR, ., . +» 

Ve also receive and hold the other 8ymboli- 

cal books of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh 

+ « +. as further true interpretatio of the 

word of God and faithful oxbonents of the 

confession of the Church, | 
The first major revision of this statement by the Committee 
on Doctrine, completed in June, 1957, deleted all reference 
to the Scripture in these three statements, These three 
statements on the creeds and confessions accepted by this 
chureh, as revised in June, 1957, remained s8ubstantially 
_ unaltered through all the subsequent revisions of this Doc- 
trinal Statement and of the Doctrinal Article baged upon 
this Statement, As noted in the preceding chapter, the 
discussion and proposed revisions of this Statement and 
Article centered on the question of the relationship of the 
Word of God to the Seripture, The related question of the 
relationship of the Seripture to the confessional writings 


was not raised after the revision completed in June, 1957 


referred to above, 

Some 1ight is shed on this decision of the Committee 
on Doctrine to omit all reference to the Seripture in those 
statements referring to the creeds and confessional writ- 


ings by the comment of Kildegaard on the first draft of 


1. "Minutes of the Joint Commission," March 8-9, 1957, 
(Ttalics mine, ) 


the doctrinal statement prepared by Kantonen, Here he 
raises the question, "Are these symbolical books in all 
details true and final interpretations of the Word of 
God? , , , A literal reading of "true interpretations ' 
80 gSuggests, . . . I would, at this time, prefer the 8ec- 
ond phrase to the first, * 
Following discussion on this Preliminary Statement 
in the Joint Commissilon, Kukkonen s8uggested that the 
phrase "true interpretations of the teachings of the Holy 
Seriptures* be substituted for "true interpretations of 
the Word of God” in defining the role of the confess1ional 


writings (other than the three ecumenical creeds, the 


Augsburg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism) contained 


in the Book af Concard , This alternative, however, was 
not adopted, and instead the Committee on Doctrine s imply 
deleted all reference to the Scripture in the sentences 
referring to these writings, This was most likely done out 
of deference to the tradition of the Danish Lutheran 
Church, whose constitution contained no reference to these 
writings, 

This omission of all reference to Scripture in re- 
lation to these documents is at least partially compen- 


sated for by the concluding statement in this Article 


1, "Minutes of the Committee on Doctrine," March 8, 1957. 
2, Ibid. 


which declares: "The Gospel transmitted by the Holy 
Seriptures, to which the creeds and confessions bear wit- 
ness, is the true treagure of the Church, the s8ubstance 
of its proclamation, and the basis of its unity and con- 


I As a clear and euccinect statement of the 


tinuity, " 
evangelical understanding of the relationship of the Gospel 
to both Seripture and to the confessional writings this 
gentence can scarcely be improved upon, It is thoroughly 
consonant with the theology of the confessional writings 


themselves and consistent with the findings of contempo- 


rary Biblical and Reformation research, 


The question remains, however, as to the precise 
meaning of the phrase "the confession of the Church," 
Does this have reference to the primary confession of the 
Church as set forth in the initial sentence of this Arti- 
cle: "This chureh confesses Jesus Christ as Lord of the 


2 Tf this is the cas8e then the statements follow- 


Churenh®" ? 
ing this first sentence should be understood as an attempt 
to explicate the content of this primary confession of 
faith, (Tt is significant in this connection that the 
verb "to confess*" does not appear elsewhere in the state- 


ment, in spite of the fact that the entire Article is 


LV 


I, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 
1962, Þ, 80, 


2, Ibid., PÞ. 279. 


termed a "Confession of Faith.") In the explication of 
this eonfession, the Seripture alone is acknowledged as 
the norm as that by which the Gospel is transmitted, 

while the various confessional writings are accepted 
respectively as declarations of faith, witnesses to the 
Gospel, and valid interpretations of the Church's confes- 
slon, This has the advantage of emphasizing the eggen- 
tial unity of the Church's confession as relating exclu- 
sively to the Gospel of Jegus Christ, while at the same 
time relating this Gospel both to Secripture as its 

vehicle and to the historic creeds and 'confessions accepted 
by this church as its indispensable witness, The omission 
of all reference to Scripture, however, in those state- 
ments setting forth the manner in which this church 
accepts these creeds and confessions does tend to detract 
from the historic function of these writings as normative 
expositions of Scripture for the faith and doctrine of the 
Church, As a result the phrase "valid interpretations of 
the confession of the Church®* leaves the authority of these 
writings in relation to Scripture itself unclear and 
ambiguous, 


Gerhard Gloege has pointed out that "ein Bekenntnis 
steht nur insoweit in Geltung, als es die Punktion der 


Sehriftauslegung auszuuben vernag , ** Gloege concedes that 


1,  "Bekenntnis: V, Dogmatisch,"” 


= Gogonart,, (3rd ed, reve; 
= , , 998. . 


this function of the confessional writings can only be 
exercised today with the help of historical-critical 
reg8earch and 8ees as one of the most urgent tasks of 
contemporary dogmatics the recovery of this original 
hermeneutical function of the confessional writings "in 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft mit der kritischen Forschung , ** 
If it be true, as Gloege states, that a confes- 
81onal writing is valid only to the extent that it is 
able to exercise the function of expounding the Scrip- 
ture, then this claim to validity can only be tested in 
the actual task of interpreting the Seripture in the con- 
erete situation in which the Chureh finds itself today, 
This task will not be undertaken, however, unless the 
claim of the confessional writings to validity as the 


"common form of doctrine . , , according to which, be- 


cause it is drawmm from the Word of God, all other writ- 


ings are to be approved and accepted, judged and regulated,”* 


is taken 8eriously, To accept these writings simply as 
"further valid interpretations of the confession of the 
Chureh, * without relating this confession to Scripture 
itself gives to the confession of the Church a certain in- 


dependence in relation to Seripture which is scarcely con- 


l. TIbid., col, 1000, 


2, © Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration, The Book of 
Concord, trans, and ed, Tappert, Þ. 506, 


8onant with the witness of these writings themselves. 

These confessional writings are accepted as 
"valid interpretations of the confession of the Chureh , *? 
that is, not simply of the Lutheran Church but of the 
Chureh, meaning the Church Universal, This does not 
necess8arily imply that these writings are accepted as the 
only valid interpretations of the confession of the Chureh, 
and need not prove to be a barrier to participation in the 
ecumenical movement on the part of the Lutheran Churenh in 
America, As Vajta points out, 

the confessional writings ought in no sense 


to be 8een. as the EL correct interpretation 
of Holy Scripture, ere is great variety 


in the form of confess1ions gven when they 


are interpreting Scripture. 
The real problem, however, arises in comection with the 
condemnation of certain doctrines in these confessional 
writings as false doctrine, Does the acceptance of these 
writings as "valid interpretations" imply also the accept- 
ance in toto and without qualification of the condemnatory 
clauses contained therein as well? This question will have 
to be faced in any serious doctrinal discussions with 


churches which do not subscribe to these writings, 


1, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Chureh in America, 
1962, Þ. 280, 


2, "The Confession of the Church as an Ecumenical Concern, " 


The Church and the Confegsions , . ., PP. 209-10, 


The three-fold distinction between the gcumenical 
creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther's 
Small Catechism, and the other confessional writings of 


the Lutheran Chureh in the Doctrinal Article of this 


Constitution is clogely related to the corresponding 
Article of the Constitution of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, adopted in 1918, This distinction was neces- 
8itated at that time by the different forms of confessional 
gubscription prevailing in the three general church bodies 
which came together to form the United Lutheran Chureh in 
America, With this might be compared the more unified and 
compact doctrinal basis of the Lutheran World Federation 
and of its predecess0r body, the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, The doctrinal bagis of the Lutheran World Federation, 
adopted first by the Lutheran World Convention in 1923, 
reaffirmed by the Lutheran World Federation in 19%7, and 
amended 8s1ightly in 1963, reads as follows: 

The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges 

the Holy Seriptures of the 01d and New Testa- 

ments as the only source and the infallible 

norm of all ehurch doctrine and practice, and 

Sees in the three Ecumenical Creeds and in 

the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, es- 

pecially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 


and ILuther's Small Catechism, a pure exposi- 
tion of the Word of God, 1 


1, Proceedings of £Ns Fourth A 25000] of the I gEneran World 


leration: Helsinki., July 30-August 11, 19 Berlin 
und Hamburg : Iu 1 es (OT IERER— 1965), ÞP. 296, 
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This statement has the advantage over that included in the 
Constitution of the Lutheran Church in America by being 
both clear and 8uvecinet and particularly by relating in 


one statement the Scripture to the confessional writings 


without, confusing their respective roles, The word 


"infallible* occurring in this statement, however, pogses 
difficult problems of interpretation and may account for 
the fact that this statement was not considered by the 
framers of the Constitution of the Lutheran Chureh in 


America as a model for their own Doctrinal Article, 


3, The Nature of the Church and of Its 
Ministry 


i, The Nature of the Church 
Article IV of the Constitution of the Lutheran 
Church in America defines the nature of the Church as 


follows: 


DRSATS 1. AI11l power in the Church belongs 
o our Lord. Jesus Christ, its head, ALL 


actions of this church are to be carried out 
under His: rule and authority, 

ection 2, The Church exists both as an in- 
clusive ftellowship and as local congregations 
gathered for worship and Christian service., 
Congregations find their fulfillment in the 
universal community of the Church, and the 
universal Church exists in and through con- 
gregations, This church, therefore, derives 
its character and powers both from the ganc- 
tion and representation of its. congregations 
and from its inherent nature as an express1ion 
of the broader fellowship of the faithful, 

In length, it acknowledges itself to be in the 
historic continuity of the communion of saints; 


in breadth, it expresses the fellowship of 

DOLLOVErS and congregations in this our 

day, 
Section 1 of this Article is a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment of the ultimate s8ource of all power in the Chureh, It 
18 not clearly stated, however, how this final and ultimate 
authority is exercised in and through the Church on earth, 
According to Article V of the Augsburg Confession, this 


authority is exercised exclusively by the Holy Spirit 


through the Gospel and the 8acraments,* This understanding 


of the means whereby the authority of Christ is exercised 
in His Church on earth is clearly 8et forth in Article II 
, of this Constitution, and may therefore be assumed as pre- 
»SUPPOSsed in all other parts of this Constitution, The 
relationship between this power and authority and the 
"character and powers* claimed for this chureh in Article 
IV and defined further in Article V, however, is not clear- 
ly stated, Instead it is simply stated that "this chureh . 
+» « derives its character and powers both from the sanction 
and representation of its congregations and from its in- 
herent nature as an expression of the broader fellowship 


of the faithful, This statement posits a direct and 


I, Quoted in the Minutes of the Iutheran Church in America, 
1962, Þ. 280, 


2, The Book of Coneord, trans, and ed, Tappert, Þ. 31L. 


J., Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 
1962, Ps 280, 


immediate relationship bovwocn the general church body and 
the universal Church on the basis of its own intrinsic 
nature, as well as between the universal Church and local 
congregations, The difficulty here is that it is not 
clear how this power and authority of the universal Chureh 
is transmitted to this particular church, and whether this 
implies a hierarchical conception of the authority of the 
Church, If it is true, as the Augsburg Confession main- 
tains, that the spiritual power of the Church is "used and 


exercised only through the office of preaching, ** then it 


would 8seem that some reference to the office of the minis- 
try 8hould have been included in this statement concerning 
the nature of the Chureh, 
Profess0r Schlink, in a penetrating discussion of 
this problem, makes it clear that 
the Confessions do not obligate the church to 
a 8pecific constitution, They contain no more 
than guiding principles gr the determination 
of various constitutions, 
One of these guiding principles, however, is that "the 
differences of authority by which the ehurech administration 
is distinguished from the pastorate are a human arrange- 


ment, * Schlink further asserts that whatever differences 


l, Article XXVIII, The Book of Concord, trans, and ed, 
Tappert, Þ. 82. 


2, Sehlink, Theology of the Lutheran Confessions, Þ. 249, 
3. Ibid., Þ. 250. | 


exist in the contemporary interpretation of the confes- 
slonal writings on this problem, "it is established that 
only the ehureh itself has the power to direct the 
affairs of the church an&*that this is to be done through 
the minietry, "? 

If Article IV of this Constitution is speaking of 
the right of the church to order its own 1ife under the 
rule of the Gospel, this right belongs to the freedom of 
the chureh, according to the confessilonal writings, and 
is a matter of human rather than divine right, since no" 
particular form of church government can claim ultimate 
ganction as the only one authorized by divine command, 

The problem here is that of determining the gource of 
authority in the general church body in relation to its 
member congregations. Is this authority a strictly dele- 
gated and representative one, or can the general church 
body lay claim to representing in some sense the univer- 
gal Chureh in relation to its member congregations? 

Profes8o0r Grundmann has pointed out that new guide- 
1ines for a solution of this problem are available as a 


result of contemporary Luther research as well as in the 


emerging consensus on the nature of the Church in the New 


Testament.* Tnstead of the familiar distinetion between 


l., Ibid., Þ. 25l. 
2, Siegfried Grundmann, "Kirche: VI, Rechtlich B, Evan- 


gelische Kirche," Die Religion in Gegschichte und 
Gegenwart, 3rd ed, rev., III, 1326-25, 


the visible and the invisible Church, he 8peaks of the 
ecclesia 8piritualis, which alone is the institution of 
Christ, and the ecclesia universalis, which is the bodily 
form of the ecclesia 8piritualis, and includes all who are 
baptized, "sofern sie 8sich nicht selbst of fenkundig von 


I This distinection maintains the 


dieser getrennt haben, * 
unity of the Church as a divine-human reality correspond- 
ing to the two-fold Nature of Christ its Head, thus avoid- 
ing the tendency to separate the visible church from the 
invisible Chureh., A further distinection is then intro- 
duced between the ecclesia universalis and the ecclesia 
particularis, which is the actual form in which the eccleaia 
universalis appears in history, While the former 1s a 
union of persons without organizational form, which is . 
gpread out over the whole inhabited world, the latter 1s 
never found except as legally constituted structures, 
ineluding both local congregations, regional church bodies, 
national churches and international churchly ass0ciations, 
Grundmarm believes that on the basis of these distinctions 
the old question of whether the church is built up from the 


local congregations or from the top down can be answered on 


| the basis of the precedence of divine right over human 


chureh law, Only the ecclesia spiritualis is constituted 


by divine right, but this ecclesia 8piritualis realizes 


l. TIbid., col. 132%, 


itself in fulness in each local. congregation through the 
divinely appointed means of grace, that is, the Gogpel 
and the sacraments : 

Die ecclesia particularis als Ortsgemeinde 

is8t darum die Grundlage jeder kirchlichen 

Organisation nach menschlighem Recht und 

21+ hag wo beruhenden gross8eren Partikular- 

This interpretation of the relationship between 

empirical churches and the universal Chureh does not favor 
any particular theory of chureh government, but rather 
makes it clear that all empirical churches, whether Local )\, 
regional, national, or international are constituted by 
human right and thus subject to alteration in Christian 
freedom, while all of these s8structures participate direct- 
ly in the universal Church by virtue of the divinely 
appointed means of grace, The true polarity in this under- 
standing of the nature of the Church is not between the 
local congregation and the general church body, but rather 


between the Church and the Word by which it is constituted, 


It may be questioned whether Article IV of the Constitu- 


tion under a180us81o0n adequately pregerves this distinc- 
tion 'in view of its unfortunate omission of any reference 
to the office of the ministry as' the indispensable human * 
instrument through which the Gogspel is preached and the 


sacraments are administered. 


l. Ibid., 'col, 1325, 


Article VII of the Augsburg Confession defines the 


Church as "the assembly of all believers among whom the 
Gospel is preached in its purity and the holy sacraments 


1 Sechlink has 


are administered according to the Gospel, " 
pointed out that the relative clause in this statement is 
inseparable from the words "asgsembly of believers,* since 
"without preaching and the sacraments the church would 
dis8olve into nothing and would never have come into 
existence, "* In this Article of the Augsburg Confession, 
as well as elsewhere in the confegssional writings, a 
genuine polarity is affirmed within the Church, not, how- 
ever, between the local congregation as s8veh and the 
larger ehurech organization, but between the Church as such 
and the ministry of the Word, That is not to say that the 
ministry is conceived as an independently existing institu- 
tion in the confessional writings but only as a s$8ervice to 


the Gospel, The nature of the Church, however, cannot be 


discussed independently of the office of the ministry. 


11, The Office of the Ministry 

The Constitution of the Lutheran Church in America 
does not have an explicit doctrine of the office of the 
ministry, There is, however, an Article in this Constitu- 
tion dealing with Ministers, Article VII, from which the 


l, The Book of Concord, trans, and ed, Tappert, Þ. 32, 
2, Sehlink, Theology of the Iutheran Confessions, Þ. 200, 


following is taken: 


SECt20n 1, This Church shall define the stand- 
ards of acceptance into and continuance in its 
ministry, These standards ghall be applied 
and administered by the synods, 
_ 2, Ordination and reception of minis- 
ers 8hall be a function of the synods, acting 
in behalf of this chureh., . » 
Section. 3, Each minister 8hall conform his 
preaching and teaching to the Confession of 
Faith of this chureh and srall lead a life 
befitti his holy office, 
Section 4%, , , . No person, who belongs to any 
organization which claims to possess in its 
teaching and ceremonies that which the Lord 
has given 80lely to His Church, snhall be or- 
dained or otherwise received into the ministry 
of this church. . . . 
ection 5, Each minister of this church , . , 
g in poss8ess1ion of a call, . . 
pection 6, Each minister , , , 8hall be a mem- 
r of one of its synods and also , , , of one 
of its congregations. . ., 


Section 7. Responsibility for discipline of 
ministers , , , is vested_in the synods, acting 


in behalf of this ehuren 1 


Surprisingly enough, nowhere in this Article, or 
elsewhere in this Constitution or the By-Laws, is the func- 
tion of these ministers expressly defined, In the By-Laws 
it is stated that "each congregation of this church shall 
faithfully proclaim the Word and administer the Sacraments ,** 
A parallel statement occurs in Article V of the Constitution: 
"This ehurch lives to be the instrument of the Holy Spirit 
in obedience to the commission of its Lord, and specifically 
to proclaim the Gospel through Word and Sacraments , *- The 


1, Quoted in the Minutes of the Iutheran Church in America, 
1962, Ds. 283, 


2, Tbid., Þ. 29%, 3, Tbid., PP. 280-81, 


ministry of the Word and Sacraments is here defined as 
the primary right and duty of each congregation and of 
the general church body, without reference to the office 
of the ministry as 8uch, The model constitutions for 
Synods and Congregations, however, do not contain any 
gueh statement, but instead define the ministry of Word 
and Sacraments as the exclusive right and duty of the 
pagstors, In these model constitutions It 1s stated: 
"Every. pastor 8hall preach the Word, administer the Sac- 
raments, and conduct public worship in consistency with 
the faith and practices of the Lutheran Chureh in Amer- 


ica,"} 


Here the independence and integrity of the min- 
isterial office is clearly emphasized in contrast to those 
statements quoted earlier which would seem to imply that 
the minister functions only as the representative of the 
congregation and by the authority of the congregation, 

In view of the unresolved tension between these differing 


conceptions of the office of the ministry in the consti- 


tutional documents of the Lutheran Church in America, it 


is not s8urprising that this churenh ; convention in 


196k authorized its President to appoint a commission "to 
make a comprehensive study of the doctrine of the ministry 


and to report to the 1966 convention of the church, ** 


l. Ibid., PP. 123, 211. 2, Tbid., 1964, Þ, 402, 


The provision in the Constitution that each min- 


ister , . . 8hall be in possession of a eall*? does make 


clear that this office is entrusted to the church as a 
whole and not to the men who''occupy this office, This is 
in keeping with the concept of office in the confessional 
writings which, as Schlink points out, "is a decidedly 
functional one , "© Nevertheless, the whole concept of the 
call in the confessional writings is based on the acknow- 
ledgment of the divine institution of the ministerial 
office: 

The church does not transfer its office of 

preaching the Gospel and administering the 

gacraments to individuals in its membership, 

but it fills this office entrusted to it by 

God. , «. . The call into the ministry 

through the church is proper only ., . . 

when we acknowledge the divine institution 

of the public ministry. 
This parallelism and polarity of the office of the ministry 
and the congregation is clearly emphasized in the follow- 
ing statement taken from Article V of the Constitution, 
where it is declared that one of the primary objects of 
this church is: "To safeguard the pure preaching of the 
Word of God and the right administration of the Sacraments 


by all its ministers and in all its congregations in con- 


* 


l., Ibid., 1962, Þ. 283, 


2, Sehlink, Theology of the Lutheran Confessions, Þ. 235. 
J., Ibid., PP. 245-46, 


formity with its Confess1ion of Faith, "> Unfortunately, 


this parallelism and polarity is not always clear else- 
where in the Constitution, and the independence and 
integrity of the ministerial office as over against the 
congregation is not always clearly defined, The provision 
in the By-Laws, for example, that "each congregation of 
this chureh shall faithfully proclaim the Word and admin- 
ister the Sacraments , ** implies that the ministerial office 
is inherent in the universal priesthood of all believers, 
This interpretation of the origin and authority of the 
office of the ministry has been widely held in the Lutheran 
Church, especially during the last century, This can, in 
part at least, be ascribed to the fact that "the Lutheran 
confessional writings develop only & point of departure for 
the ministry, and 8ay practically nothing about the form 
and ordering of the ministry, #5 Profess80r Goppelt points 
out that this point of departure is congruent with that of 
the New Testament, but that "the Confessions take too little 
account of the factors which make necesgary the special 


ministry of the apostles alongside the ministry of all, "* 


Quoted in the Minutes of the Iutheran Chureh in America, 
1962, Þ. 281, (Ttalics mine.) 


Tbid., Þ. 29%, : 


Leonhard Goppelt, "The Ministry in the Lutheran Confes- 
s81ons and in the New Testament,* Lutheran World, XI 
(196%), $09, 


Ibid., Þ. 421, 


This 8pecial ministry, however, must always be seen in 


close relation to the ministry of all Christians, and not 


8et apart as a gpecial priesthood, Goppelt agrees with 
. Sehlink that "the question as to which comes first, the 
v 

congregation or the ministry, is wrongly stated, *} but 


questions the restriction of the office of the ministry 


to the ministry of Word and Sacraments, especially as this 
has become "institutionalized and 80lidified in the parish 
ministry. "2 Here it must be recognized that the confes- 
s81onal writings of the Lutheran Church offer a 8ignifi- 
cant point of departure for a doctrine of the ministry 
congruent with the teaching of the New Testament, but that 
"this point of departure needs to be filled out and con. - 
eretized from the Flew Testament , */ 

D The concrete provisions of this Constitution for 
the regulating of the ministry of this church need not be 
taken up for discussion here, since it is granted that 
these regulations belong to the freedom of the church to 
order its own 1ife in harmony with the Gospel which has 
been entrusted to it. One may-question, however, the 


complete absence of any provision for regular meetings of 


the ministers as a body, either on the district, synodical, 


1, Tbid., Þ. 412, 2, Tbid., DP. 41%, 
J, Ibid., Þ. 425, 


or national levels of this church, in view of the unique 
responsibilities entrusted to its mipisters for the 
proclamation of the Gogpel and the administration of the 
sacraments, The participation of the laity in the 
government of this chureh is taken with 8uch thorough- 
going seriousness as to almost completely atomize the 
office of the ministry, The-parallelism and polarity of 
ministers and congregations is practically, dissolved in 
the. legislative as8s8emblies of this church and of its 
gynods, This in itself would be no cause for concern if 
adequate provision were made for regular meetings of the 
ministers of this church for the purpoese of "the mutual 


1 As Profes80r 


conversation and consolation of brethren, " 
Ahlen pointed out at the 1958 convention of the United 
Lutheran Chureh in America: "The pagstors as the religious 
leaders and the educators of the church have a responsi- 
bility that is not the laymen's , "© This responsibility 

is a corporate one and involves more than provision for 
"in-service training®* and the like, 


The conventional model of the parish minister 


today is anachronistic precisely because it is 80 indi- 


+], The Smalcald articles, Article IV, The Book of Concord, 
trans, and ed, Tappert, Þ. 310, 


2, "Transcript of Pregentations and Deliberations , . .,"* 
P. 31, 


dualistic, The parish clergy, precisely in view of their 
Shared responsibility for the welfare of the congregations 
committed to their charge, need each other's mutual sup- 
port and oriticism. Regularly scheduled pastoral confer- 
ences were taken for granted a generation ago, but today 
have been largely replaced with meetings which are pre- 
occupied with organizational matters, American Lutheran- 
ism, which might have been expected to do better in this 
matter in view of its high concept of the office of the 


ministry, has generally 8uccumbed to the prevailing pattern 


of American denominationalism, As Profess0r Pelikan has 
gtated : 
This new denominationalism in American 
Lutheranism runs the risk of following the 
most shallow contemporary fads in the church 
even while it 8still Stands off reciting its 
formulas of discord, 
As far as the Lutheran Church in America is concerned, there 
is little evidence to date that this pattern will be re- 
versed in the near future, One may hope, however, that the 
commissions appointed in 196% to study both the doetrine of 
the ministry and the nature and mission of the congregation 
will have something significant and provocative to report 


to the next convention of this church, © 


1, Jaroslay Pelikan, "American ILutheranism: Denomination 
or Confession?* The Christian Century, December 25, 
1963, Þ. 1609, 


2, Minutes of the Lutheran Church in America, 1964, 
PPs , . 


- 


4, The Ecumenical Obligation of the Chureh 


i, In Relation to Other Lutherans 
The Preamble of the Constitution of the Lutheran 


Chureh in America makes the following significant state- 


ment : 
Remembering the prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that His disciples might be one as He and the 
Father are one, and believing that His Spirit 
is ever leading His people toward unity in the 
household of God, we. , . ., adopt this consti- 
tution to govern our common life in Him and our 
united witness to Him, praying that Fe who 1s 
the Lord of the Church may thereby lead us 
toward a more 12601N81Ye union of all Lutherans 
on this continent, 
On the one hand, this statement sets the striving for 
Lutheran unity within the context of the ecumenical obliga- 
tion of the Church; on the other hand, it limits the 8ig- 
nificance of this ecumenical obligation for this chureh to 
S 
the achievement of Lutheran unity in America, Taken by 
itself, therefore, this stetement perpetuates traditional 
American Lutheran isolationism and preoccupation with the 
problem of achieving Lutheran unity. By relating this 
problem directly to the ecumenical obligation of the Churen 
as a whole, however, the conviction of the leaders of this 
ehureh is underlined that the realization of Lutheran unity 
in America is directly related to the ecumenical obligation 


of the Church. Article V of this Constitution states that 


1. Tbid., 1962, Þ. 279, 


> 
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one of the primary objects of this church will be "to 
strive for the unifaction of all Lutherans within its 
boundaries in one church and to take constructive meas- 
ures leading thereto, ** To achieve this end, it 1s fur- 
ther stated that "this chureh ghall , ,*., enter into 


relations with other Lutheran church bodies and with other 


evangelical ehurches for the furtherance of the Gospel of 
our Lord , *© In addition, Section VIII of the By-Laws 


gtates: 


The Executive Council shall appoint a Stand- 
ing Committee on Approaches to Unity , . » 

to enter into conversation as opportunity 
affords with sister Lutheran churches in the 
interest of a wider union of Lutherans in 
North America and of cooperation leading 
thereto, The committee ghall report directly 
to the convention, 


It is clear from these provisions in this Consti- 
tution and By-Laws that the formation of the Lutheran 
Chureh in America in 1962 was not intended in any 8ense as 
a final step in the process of achieving Lutheran unity 
but only as a further stage toward the realization of this 
goal, It remains to be seen how vigorously this chureh : 
will 8eek to achieve the declared aim of its constitutional 


documents in this matter, Tt is significant that the 


Standing Committee on Approaches to Unity authorized in the 


By-Laws, although duly constituted by the Executive Council, 


1. Ibid., P. 281, 2, Ibid., PP. 281-82, (Italics mine, ) 
J, Tbid., P. 311, 


did not convene during the first biennium of the existence 


of this church, A resolution, therefore, was presented 

to the convention in 196% "that the Committee on Approaches 
to Unity undertake conversations with our fellow Lutherans 
with all prudent 8peecd , "* This motion, however, was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council by a vote of 259 for, to 
203 against, 


11, In Relation to Other Christians 

Although the Preamble to this Constitution limits 
the ecumenical A TIER Fa of the Chureh, as far as this 
particular chureh is concerned, to the realization of 
Lutheran unity, Article V states clearly that one of the 
primary objects of this church shall be "to participate in 
ecumenical Christian activities, contributing its witness 
and work and cooperating with other churches which confess 


God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. ** 


By this statement 
this church accepts the positive obligation of participa- 
tion in the contemporary ecumenical movement, with the one. 
stipulation that 8such cooperation shall be limited to those 
ehureh bodies which are explicitly Trinitarian in their 
creeds, This qualification is elsewhere defined in this 


Article as meaning "other evangelical churches. ©” It 18 


1, Ibid., 196%, pp. 252, 349, 2. Tbid., Þ. $36. 


3, Tbid, 4, Tbid., 1962, Þ. 281. 5. Ibid., PP. 28-2, 


not clear that these are synonymous, and it remains to be 


Seen how this will be interpreted in the further develop- 


ment of this church, 

The ecumenical obligation of the Church is recog- 
nized in this Constitutidh as requiring participation in 
"ecumenical Christian activities* on the part of both 


the national church and its constituent synods, although 
not directly on the part of its congregations, This rec- 
ognition, however, is 8ubject to a two-fold restriction, 
In the first place, far more emphasis is placed on the 
imperative obligation of achieving Lutheran unity in this 
Constitution and related documents than on the need for 
achieving Christian unity, In the second place, partici- 
pation in ecumenical activities is limited to those or- 
ganizations which adhere to *sound principles," namely, 
the evangelical and representative principles as defined 
and adhered to by two of the predecessor bodies of this 
ehureh, Tt is apparent from this that the opportunity to 
engage in a fresh approach to the ecumenical obligation of 
the Chureh in the light of Article VII of the Augsburg Con- 
fesslon and of the contemporary ecumenical movement was 
not exercised in the formation of the Lutheran Church in 


America, 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


. The role of the confessional writings has varied 

with each s8ucceeding stage of the historical development 
of the Lutheran Church, This has been true for both Euro- 
pPean and American Lutheranism, Indeed the developments 
within both forms of Lutheranism have been closely parallel. 

During the colonial period in American history, 
Lutheranism was closely related to its European counterpart 
and faithfully reflected the changing emphases in the in- 
terpretation of the confessional writings across the geas, 
During the whole of the seventeenth century both American 
and European Lutheranism were strongly orthodox, The role 
of the confess1ional writings during this period wes cor- 
respondingly one of exclusive authority as the normative 
exposition of Scripture from which they ada to be 
derived and upon whose final authority as the Word of God 
they were firmly grounded, 

With the rise of Pietism, this exclusive authority 


of the confessional writings was gradually supplanted by a 


two-fold appeal to Scripture and to personal experience, 


The authority of the confessional writings was 8still widely 


accepted but no longer as the exclusive norm for the inter- 
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pretation of Seripture, Lutheranism in America during most 
of the eighteenth century was strongly influenced by Pietism, 


and its attitude to the confessional writings was corres- 


= 


pondingly affected. 

; Rationalism Aid not s8eriously affect the doctrine 
and practice of Lutheranism in Arderica until the end of the 
eighteenth century, but after the War of Independence it 
gained increasing influence, especially under the aegis of 
Fred H., Quitman, President of the New York Ministerium from 
1807 to 1828, and an avowed disciple of Semler, the "father 


of rationalism." During the fifty-year period between 1775 


- 
and 1825 the authority of the confessional writings in 


American Lutheranism was largely ignored in favor of the 
authority of Scripture as interpreted by "pure reason, " 

Not until 1821, with the organization of the General 
Synod, did American Lutheranism s8ucceed in organizing itself 
on a national basis, The General Synod, however, ngver 
gucceeded in enrolling all of the regional Lutheran synods 
in its membership and its authority was more advisory than 
governmental until after the Civil War. S$S. S. Sehmucker 
was the guiding spirit of the General Synod and founder of 
the Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary in 1825, Through his in- 
fluence the theological seminary at Gettysburg was founded 
upon the principle of adherence to. the Augsburg Confess1ion 
in conscious opposition to the latitudinarianism character- 


istic of the time, 


md 
Beginning about 1840 and increasing rapidly there- 


after, American Lutherans began to acquire a renewed appre- 
ciation of their confessional and liturgical heritage. 

This a6velopment was strongly influenced by the confessional 
revival taking place in Germany and also by the rising tide 


of German and Scandinavian immigration, _ Schmucker and his 


colleagues, who favored a moderate type of Lutheranism 
which emphasized its common ties with other Protestants, 
strove to maintain their position against this return to 
the tonfessional writings but without success, The "Definite 
Synodical Platform" of 1855, an attempt to amend the Augsburg 
Confessilon in the direction of a more general Protestant em- 
phasis, was repudiated by the General Synod and by most of 
its district synods, The tension between "American Luther- 
ans" and "01d Lutherans" culminated in the withdrawal of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium from the General Synod and the 
formation of a new general body, the General Council, in 
1866, The "Principles of Faith and Church Polity," drawmn 
up for this new body by C, P. Krauth, established the guide- 
lines for an orthodox type of Lutheranism, resting on the 
exclusive authority of the confessional writings as the . 
normative exposition of Scripture for the Church. 

Between 1867 and 1917 the doctrinal differences be- 
tween the General Synod and the General Council steadily 
diminished as the two bodies, joined by the United Synod of 


the South, came ever closer together in a renewed apprecia- 


tion of the confessional and liturgicel heritege of their 
ehurech, By 1913 the General Synod had amended its consti- 
tution to meet the demands of the General Council that the 
other confessional writings in addition to the Augsburg 
Confession+« be included in its doctrinal basis, The way 
was thus prepared for the organic union of these bodies, 
which took place in 1918 with the constituting of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, The constitution of 
this new body, while it distinguisnhed between the primary 
norm of the Augsburg Confessilon and the secondary norm of : 


the other confessional writings, affirmed unequivocally 


its adherence to all of the confessional writings as "in 


the harmony of one and the same pure Seriptural "faith, 
The role of the confessional writings in the Augus- 
tana Synod, from the time of its first beginnings in 1848 
to that of its withdrawal from the General Council in 1918, 
was one of exclusive authority as the normative exposition 
of Seripture, This role was strengthened and reinforced 
by the difficulties which the pioneer pastors and COngre- 
gations of this body experienced in their as880ciation with 
the General Synod and the Synod of Northern Illinois, from 
which they withdrew in 1860, 
From the beginning this body endeavored to find a 


niddle way between the rigid orthodoxy of guch bodies as 


1, Article II, quoted in the Minutes of the United Lutheran 
Chureh in America, 1918, Þ. 63, 


the Norwegian Synod and the s8ectarian pietism of the "Mig- 


810n Friends." Doctrinal confliots oconcioned by the 80- 
called "Waldenstrom controversy®* over the doctrine of the 
atonement served to enhance the role of the confess1ional 
writings as the final arbiter in establishing the doetrine 
and practice of the Lutheran Church, This trend toward 
orthodoxy was further strengthened by the dominant influ- 
ence of C, E., Lindberg, the leading theologian of this body 
between 1890 and 1930, The pietistic origins of this body, 
however, and the continuing influence of the "Mission 
Friends," egspecially among its laity, kept this body from 
becoming as rigid in its interpretation of the confessional 
writings as was the case with most other immigrant Lutheran 
bodies during the nineteenth century, 

The withdrawal of the Augustana Synod from the Gen- 
eral Council in 19168 gave this church a brief period of 
independence which was marked by increasing impatience on 
the part of many of its clergy and laity with both the cul- 
tural and theological isolationism of the Synod, In 1930 
this body was faced with a choice between establishing a 
closer relationship with the United Lutheran Church and 
affiliating with the American Lutheran Conference, Tt chose 
the latter course, influenced in its decision both by cul- 
tural and theological factors. Culturally and g8ociologl- 
cally, the Augustana Synod had more in common at this time 


with the other Midwestern synods which comprised the member- 


ghip of the American Lutheran Conference than with the 
United Lutheran Church, Theologically, it was still deeply 
conservative and more than a little fearful of the "1liber- 
alism" of the United Lutheran Church, During the 1930's, 
however, the Augustana Synod moved with increasing momentum 
away from its former cultural and theological conservatism, 
In this movement, Conrad Bergendoff, successor to Lindberg 
as Dean of the Augustana Seminary in 1931, played a leading 
role, aided and abetted by his colleagues on the faculty of 
the Seminary, The introduction of the new Swedish theology, 


asg80ciated particularly with the names of Nygren and Aulen, 


helped to bring this church into full participation in the 
ecumenical movement, The confessional writings came to be 
interpreted more and more in the light of the Luther renals- 
s8ance taking place in Germany and Sweden and less and less 
in terms of seventeenth-century orthodoxy, This movement 
was not gshared by the other bodies within the American 
Lutheran Conference and as a result the Augustana Synod 
found itself increasingly isolated within this body and dfam 
into ever closer relations with the United Lutheran Chureh, 
In 1952 the Augustana Synod withdrew from the merger nego- 
tiations in progress within the American Lutheran Conference 
on the grounds that this proposed merger was too narrow and 
exclusive, The invitation of the United Lutheran Chureh in 
1955 to join in nates nonetictiong which would be open to 
all Lutherans was gladly accepted by the Synod, 


BetW>en 1918 and 1956 the United Lutheran Church had 
als8o moved from a position of comparative isolation within 
American Protestantism, theologically speaking, to one of 
whole-hearted participation in the ecumenical movement, It 
was aided in this development by the more critical approach 
to both Seripture and the confessional writings inaugurated 
by C. M, Jacobs, who became President of the Lutheran Sem- 
inary in Philadelphia in 1927, This new historically orien- 
ted and _critical approach to Scripture and the confess1ional 
writings was articulated by C. M. Jacobs with special clar- 
ity and force in the "Savannah Regolutions*" of 1934 and the 
"Baltimore Declaration" of 1938, The movement to achieve 
Lutheran union in America, however, kept the United Lutheran 
Church more conservative in its theological development than 
might otherwise have been the cas8e. That not all within the 
Uni ted Lutheran Church were prepared to pay the price de- 
manded by other Lutherans for the realization of churenh 
union became especially clear at the 1940 convention of the 
United Lutheran Church. Since that time the Inited Lutheran 
Church has steadily refused to engage in doctrinal discus- 
s81ons with other Lutherans on the ground that a common 8ub- 
s8ceription to the confessional writings "as a witness of the 


truth and a pres8entation of the correct understanding of our 


predecessors"> is gufficient for the realization of Lutheran 


unity, 


1, "The Formula of Concord," as quoted in the "Savannah 
Resolutions,* Minutes of the United Lutheran Chureh in 
America, 193%, Þ. 316, 


With the formation of the Joint Commission on Lu- 


theran Unity in 1956, four general bodies entered upon nego- 
tiations which culminated in the constituting of the new Lats - 
theran Church in America in 1962, The constitution and re- 
lated documents of this new church body provide clear evi- 
dence of a fresh approach to the question of the authority 
of Seripture and of the confessional writings in the life 
of the Church, The authority of Scripture as the norm for 
the faith and practice of the Church is affirme& without 
binding this chureh to any particular theory of inspiration. 
That which is affirmed as central in the life of the Chureh 
is neither Seripture as such nor creeds and confessions but 
the Cospel alone, which is tranesmitted by Scripture and wit- 
ness8ed by creeds and confessions, Here the Christocentric 
nature of faith is strongly affirmed, almost to the point of 
Christomonism. The confessional writings are interpreted in 
the light of the contemporary rediscovery and reinterpreta- 
tion of Luther rather than in terms of seventeenth-century 
orthodoxy, Some of the issues dealt with by the Lutheran 
theologians of the geventeenth century, however, notably that 
of the relation of Word and Spirit, will need to be taken up 
afresh if this church is to retain its sense of the unique 
authority of Seripture in the life of the Churenh. 

The actual role of the confessional writings in the 
doctrine and practice of the Lutheran Church in America re- 


mains to be geen, The confessional writings themselves are 


sharply distinguished from each other in its "Confegsion of 
Paith* and a different function is assigned to each in de- 
fining the faith of the Church as confessed- by this particu- 
lar ehurch, Thus the three ecumenical creeds are accepted 
as "true declarations of the faith of the Chureh,* the 
Unaltered Augs burg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism 
are accepted as "true witnesses to the Gospel,"” and the 
other confessional writings contained in the Book of Con- 
cord are accepted.as "further valid interpretations of the 
confession of the Chureh, "| ,It is evident from these care- 


fully drawn distinctions that the confessional writings are 


not all placed on the same level or given the 8ame author- 


ity in defining the faith and doctrine of this church, The 
authority of the confessional writings as a whole is limi- 
ted to their role of pointing to and expounding the CGogspel 
contained in the Seripture, Ultimate validity is accorded 
to the Gogpel alone as "the true treasure of the Churen, 

the substance of its proclamation, and the basis of its 
unity and continuity. ®* This may account for the fact that 
the actual. teachings of the confessional writings on suenh 
matters as the nature of the Church and of its ministry and 
the ecumenical obligation of the Church receive 8cant atten- 


tion in the Constitution of this church, 


l, Quoted in the Minutes of the Lutheran Chureh in America, 
1962 , PPs 279 89, 


2, Tbid., Þ. 280, 


ny 


The ecumenical obligation of the Chureh is clearly 
affirmed in this Constitution, but this obligation is sub- 
ject to a two-fold restriction, In the first place, clear 
priority is given to the matter of effecting organic union 
with those churches which g8ubscribe to the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism, In the 8ec- 


ond place, participation in ecumenical activities 1s lim- 


ited to cooperation with churches which are explicitly 


Trinitarian, Here the tension between the ecumenical and 
the confessional obligation of the Churenh is clearly pro- 
nounced and unresolved, How this tension will be regolved 
in the future can only be a matter of conjecture at this 


time, 


Ll 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem of this dissertation is to discover the 
role of the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church in 
the formation of the Lutheran Church in America, which was 
constituted in 1962, As necessary background to this in- 
vestigation, the role of the confessional writings in two 


of the predecessor bodies of the Lutheran Chureh in America, 


the Augustana Synod and the United Lutheran Church, 1s also 


taken into account, 

The method of research employed in this study 1s 
both historical and systematic. The more recent historical 
development of the role of the confessional writings in a 
ma jor portion of American Lutheranigm is here investigated 
in order to as8es8s the contemporary theological implica- 
tions and significance of this development, 

The data for this investigation have been gathered 
primarily from the official minutes and theological jour- 
nals of the Augustana Synod and of the United Lutheran 
Church and from the official recorgs of the Joint Commis- 
s1on on Lutheran Unity, which negotiated the union of the 
four bodies which formed the Iutheran Church in America, 
Other s8ources of data employed were the writings of some of 
the leading theologians of these churches, official corres- 


pondence, and personal interviews. 
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The role of the confessional writings in American 
Lutheranism has reflected faithfully the changing role of 
these documents in European Lutheranism under the 8ucceed- 
ing influences of orthodoxy, Pietism, and rationalism, 


During the nineteenth century American Lutheranism as a 


whole became increasingly aware of its confessional and 


1iturgical inheritance and identity, This development was 
greatly influenced by the confessional revival which took 
place in Germany after the Napoleonic wars and by the ris- 
ing tide of German and Scandinavian immigration after 
18%0, 

The attempt in 1855 by the 80-called "American 
Lutherans* to amend the Augsburg Copfession in the direc- 
tion of a more general and inclusive Protestant statement 
met with resounding defeat. Not until the end of World 
var I did American Lutheranism begin to emerge from its 
gelf-imposed confessional igolation, This development was 
facilitated by two factors: the Luther renaisgsance in Ger- 
man and Swedish theology and the ecumenical movement, 

Hopes for the early achievement of the organic union of 

the major American Lutheran church bodies during the 1930's 
and the 1940's, however, acted as a conservative influence 
in American Lutheran theology and strengthened the role of 
the confessional writings as documents of identity in 


American Lutheranism, 


An examination of the constitution and related doe- 
uments of the Lutheran Church in America reveals a new 
appreciation of the primary role of the confessional writ- 
ings as witnesses to the Gogpel contained in Scripture 
rather than as legally binding doctrinal norms, The role 
of the confessional writings is here largely restricted to 
that of being "witnesses to the Gogspel®" and "valid inter- 
pretations of the confession of the Church," There is 
little evidence, for example, in the constitution and re- 
lated documents of this church that the confessional writ- 
ings have been used as exclusive norms in the statement of 
guch doctrines as the nature of the Church and of its 
ministry or of the ecumenical obligation of the Churen, 

The actual role of the confessional writings in 
the further development of the Lutheran Chureh in America 
remains to be' 8een, Much will depend on the priority 
which is given by this church to the realization of Lutheran 
unity in America as over against the larger problem of 
achieving a higher degree of Christian unity, The con- 
fessional and the ecumenical obligations of the Chureh 
remain in uneasy tension with each other in the constitu- 


tion of this chureh, How this tension will be resolved in 


the future can only be a matter of conjecture at this time, 
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